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PREFACE. 


We prefer, in general, that each niuuber of our Magazine aball 
not only fiirniah our readers with the means of estimating its 
merits, but at the same time obtain their entire approval, to 
realize which our uniform efforts have been directed. 

We do not wish, however, to neglect the opportunity, which 
custom yearly supplies, of reverting to its progress (and this in 
several respects is a very pleasing task), and to renew our 
assurances that its future improvement will always be deterr 
mined by our own or our readers' discovery of its necessity and 
means of accomplishment. 

By glancing over the pages of the present volume an opinion 
of its merit will be obtained, that we cannot allow ourselvee 
here to express. 

Twenty-three ycai-s have now passed since the Flobiculturai. 
Cabinet first appeared, and the completion of bo many volumes 
furnishes us an appropriate occasion for surveying the patli we 
have pursued as Editor thereof. In doing so, it is peculiarly 
encouraging, and affords us considerable satisfaction to have had 
praotical results, as an evidence that our efforts have constantly 
met with steadfast and munificent support To these unequi- 
vocal testimonies in favour thereof we refer with grateful pride, 
conscious that for such success we have been much indebted to 
the number, variety, and practical value of those communications 
with which we have been enabled to enrich its pages. 

These united advantages have rendered the Floriculturai, 
Cabinet unequalled in value as a floral publication. To have 
been raised to so elevated a position, we are free to acknowledge 
has, during each successive year, increased the debt of gratitude 
due from ns to our supporters ; we beg, however, a^n to record 
our grateful sense of obligation, and we very respectfully and 
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sincerely tender our thanks to Subscribers and Correspondents. 
But while we thank our friends for their assistance, we beg for 
its continuance, and with it we will adopt all available means 
for maintaining the interest and usefulness of the publication, 
so that the utmost equivalent shall be given to our Subscribers 
injloral information. 

During the present year we have been highly gratified with 
receiving numerous testimonies of approval and admiration of 
the excellent designs of grounds and gardens which have been 
so liberally and cheerfully supplied by Thomas Rutger, Esq., 
andjappeared iix the]successive numbers of our Magazine. At the 
particular request of several correspondents, we are asked thus 
to record their respectful thanks (in which we most sincerely 
unite) to that gentleman for his favours, and they hope for a 
continuance of his valuable contributions. 

As by the common course of nature some of our friends pass 
away, we solicit those remaining to favour us by a recommenda- 
tion of our Magazine to others, and we will use every endeavour 
to give proof of our gratitude for such kindness. 

With such encouragements we reiterate the assurance to our 
Subscribers, that no practicable means of rendering this publi- 
cation additionally and enduringly attractive, and worthy their 
support and recommendation, shall remain untried. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS^ 

PASSIFLOEA DECAISNEANA. 

This superb genus of climbing plants, of which we now hare sp 
splendid a collection in our own country, was unknown before the 
treasures of the western world were discovered by Columbus. 

Its ancient American name is Murucuia^ or Maracoc, but when first 
found by the Spaniards in South America, they called it Oranadilla, 
from a resemblance they conceived its fruit to . bear to that of the 
pomegranate, which is Qranadilla in Spanish. It appears to have 
been cultivated in Europe about 250 years. A plant of Fassijlora 
incamata was figured in a work published at Paris, in 1612. We 
find it pictured too by Dr. Aldine, in 1620, from a plant that had 
flowered in the garden of Cardinal Farnesius, in Home. In 1629, 
Parkinson tells us that it had not, up to that time, fruited in 
England. 

When it was first introduced into Italy, superstition found a 
mysterious representation of the passion of Christ in the flower ; 
and the crafty, who are always ready to impose on the credulous, 
soon turned this vegetable prodigy to account. To such a height 
was this ridiculous faiitasy carried, that figures of the flpwer were 
manufactured for devotional purposes, instead of the presumptive 
symbol. 

We have already observed that the original name was Murucuia, 
and one of the poets, musing upon it, wrote as follows i-r- 

** Beneath the covert of o'er-arching trees. 
Bright Murucoia woos the cooling breeze. 
The passing Indian turns the admiring eje, 
Smit by the glories of her crimson dye, 
And stops in pleased attention to survey 
Her vivid leaves and variegated ray. 
But loftier thoughts the rising mind inspire. 
When warm devotion lends her holy fire. 
Haply amid the convent's virgin train, 
Bosom'd in shades beyond the western main, 
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At rosy morn, or eveniug's silent hour, 

Some lair Enthusiaat views the sainted flower. 

When lo! to rapt imagination's. eje, 

Springs the sad scene of darkened Calvary ! 

The thorny crown the heavenly brows around, 

The scourging thorns, the galling cords that bound, 

And nails that pierced with agonizing wound ; 

Sudden she lifts to heaven her ardent eye, , i 

In silent gaze, and solemn ecstasy ; 

Then, flll'd with timid hope and holy fear, 

Drops on the flower a consecrated tear." — Shaw. 

LinnsBus clianged the name from Mos-passionis (Passion-flower) by ! 

combining the words into the technical name of Faasijlora, 

The pinky flesh-coloured (P. incarnata) was the first species known * 

in Europe, and introduced into England in 1629. A period of sixty j 

years elapsed before another species was obtaiued, when, in 1690, the ! 

following three were received— P. laurifolia, P. miniata, and P. : 

ccerulea. The latter is the common hltte flowered, which thrives in 
the open air ia England, and trained against a south aspected wall, or i 

trellis, is one of the loveliest of floral objects. In a warm and sheltered I 

situation it flourishes and blooms in profusion, trained up a pillar in 
the open bed or border ; also trained to a low wire-work frame, of 
six inches to a foot high, it forms a charming edging to a bed of 
flowers. In either case the plants are readily protected in winter, 
where they are planted, or can be taken up, repotted, and wintered 
where they are just saved from frosts, in a greenhouse or frame. The 
following spring (early in May) they are turned out again into the 
open ground. This handsome species, in the Brazilian forests, climbs 
to the height of sixty feet, forming festoons from tree to tree, which 
are profusely spangled with these brilliant stars in the most superb 
manner. There are several other species that thus flourish in ,these 
forests, and have flowers that are crimson, red, and scarlet, and we are 
informed that P. racemosa, crimson bunch-flowered, is one of the 
most conspicuous. 

The one we now figure, P. JDeoaisneana, far eclipses all others in 
splendour, and is as much superior to them as our present first-rate 
Dahlias are to the origiual single-flowered one introduced from 
Mexico. 

Its origin is somewhat uncertain ; by some it is considered to be an 
hybrid, raised between P. alata or P. quadrangularis, impregnated by 
one of the brilliant scarlet or crimson kinds. Its flowers are much 
like those of P. alata in form, and are very sweet scented. The plant 
grows and blooms very freely, the large elegant flowers being highly 
ornamental. It succeeds well in a stove, conservatory, or good green- 
house ; and either trained to a pillar, under a rafter, against a wall 
or trelJis, as also grown in a pot, and coiled round a wire framework. 
It is readily increased by being grafted Qu the stock of P. edulis. 
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By the following method of cultiyation I have produced, for several 
successive years, the most magnificent blooming specimens of this 
highly ornamental plant that nave hitherto been produced in this 
county, at all events, as far as the testimony of many gardeners and 
others bear me out, or any record in publications that I have seen. I 
forward the particulars of treatment, hoping it will be useful to 
others. 

About the beginning of May sow the seeds on light soil, in a warm 
situation below a hand-glass, and cover them about one quarter of an 
inch deep. After the plants appear above the soil, they should have 
air, increasing it as the plants get strength — never allowing the soil 
to become dry, which, if it does, the plants will make little progress. 
When they get about one inch high, they should be planted into a 
bed prepared beforehand ; the soil of this bed should be thrown out 
to the depth of one foot, and on the bottom lay a few inches thick of 
good rotten dung, filling up with good, light, rich soil. In pricking 
out the plants, care must be taken not to break or damage the roots, 
if possible. When they are planted, about an inch of dung should be 
spread over the surface amongst the plants, to retain- moisture. An 
east or west aspect is better than the south or north. If the weather 
prove dry, the plants should be regularly supplied with dung-water. 
By autumn they will have made great progress, and be strong plants. 
Through winter they should bo protected from severe frosts, by havinff 
a little loose hay or straw laid over them, but not so heavy as to break 
the leaves of the plants. 

In March following the plants should be examined, and if any have 
the appearance of throwing up a flowering stem, the plant should be 
carefully lifted, and the flower-stem cut ofif, in the same manner as in 
cutting sea-kale, leaving a few buds to each crown. The lifting of the 
plant is to retard its growth ; for, if cut over, and not removed, it 
would quickly shoot forth more flowering stems, to the great hurt of 
the plant. When planted again, they should be placed a little more 
distant from one another, and shaded &om the sun (if powerful) for a 
few days. If the weather be dry, the plant should get a regular 
supply of dung-water at least three times a week ; for it is only by 
supplying them liberally with manure in a liquid state that we can 
expect much success. The plants by autumn will be very strong, and 
will reguire a little more care in protecting through winter. After the 
plants have done growing in October, the ground should be covered 
to the depth of three or four inches with old tan, sawdust, or coal 
ashes, but not so deep as to cover the point of the shoots ; and if 
frost be severe, cover as before with hay or straw. 


4 OBAFTIXO AND BUDCIi-0 THE BHODODEKDROIT. 

In t]ie third year, before they begin to grow, they ougtt to be taken 
to the flon-er-gnrdec, with their balls and roots as entire ns possible, 
and either planted in beds by themselves, prepared for their reception, . 
Or singly ; when the latter is the ease, the soil ought to be taken out 
to the depth required, and its. place supplied with good rich soil. Qhey 
should be planted in a warm situation, and where they will have the 
benefit of pure air ; a few may likewise be put in pota for ornament- 
ing the greenhouse, dwelling-room, or entrance hall, and if one be 
placed in a shady part thereof, the ilowera become of a beautiful 
cream colour, and are very handsome. As the plants advance in 
growth, they must be supported accordingly. It may perhaps seem 
incredible to some of your readers to be informed, that the plants 
treated in the manner above described will grow to the height of 
between eight and nine feet, covered with a profusion of bloom to 
within a foot of the ground. The plants being supplied with the 
dung-water, causes them to grow so luxuriant as to throw out a great 
quantity of aide shoots, and these also throw out others, which in 
their turn flower, causing the plants to have a splendid appear- 
ance at that season of tbe year when most of the flowers that blooia 
late in autumn are of a yellow colour. 

T have grown plants, with the above treatment, producing upwards 
of forty shoots, all in flower at one time, with a centre shoot eight 
and a half feet high. After the plants have flowered, tbeymay be 
destroyed, for they will be found not to be worth bestowiug any 
trouble upon ; indeed, most of the plants will die. 

Gardeners in general cultivate this plant under a wrong idea ; that 
is, if any dung be added to the soil, " it is certain death to the plant." 
Now this is the result of giving em- to persons who have never put 
this plan in practice. 


GEATTINa AND BUDDING THE EHODODENDHON. 

BT ME. WATEEEE, BAQSHOT, SCBEET. 

Obseethtq in a late number of the Cabinet some remarks on pro- 
pagating the Ehododendron and similar shrubs, has led me to 
forward the following observations on the process of budding and 

iss of budding depends greatly on tho state of the stock ; 
iwing vigorously, and the bark flies up quite freely on the 
I of the budding knife, the budding will hardly fail of 
the young shoots of the stock are nearly ripened to the 
t is in the way of beginning to fasten to the wood ; or if 
re small and weak, and the plant unhealthy, the bark, most 
ot risen at all ; in either case, the bark will not rise freely 
iaion with the handle of the knife, the aap is not circulat- 
ad it ia iu yain to jittempt introducing a bud by forcing 
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Up the b&rk. The bud should be chosen frotn n vigorous j-oung 
plaat, the shoots from old trees not having so much sap or vitality ; 
aud the bud should be chosen when the bark is beginning to assume 
aripB colour ; if too ripe, it does not rise so freely ftom the bark, and 
vitality is beginning to get dormant ; if too green, it is apt to perish 
before uniting to the stock. The buds should be tied as soon aa pos- 
sible after the operation, to exclude air from the wounds ; but if the 
stocks are vigorous, drawing very tight is not of so much consequence 
hdte as in grafting. When buda are nearly ripe, in which state they 
succeed beat, the piece of wood which unites the bud to the branch 
is apt to break off far in, and leave the appearance of a hollow eye. 
Some operators attach great importance to this, and say that, though 
the bark live and unite, the bud will not push in the spring ; but I 
have frequently inserted buds with veij hollow eyea, and marked 
them for the purpose of experiment, and they always pushed as well 
as the others : the sap of the tree should soon fill tlus hollow. Much 
of the success also depends ou having the edges of all the cuts smooth, 
and the operation done as speedily aa poasible. If the edges of the 
wound are rough, the vessels of the liber, where the living principle 
is most active, are bruised and lacerated ; and if long exposed to the 
air, they begin to apoil. - The common method of extracting buda is 
to cut away a piece of the shoot, and afterwards extract the wood ; 
but this destroys the very sharp edge of the knife, aud the cut will 
invariably be found more or leas rough. The bark should be cut all 
round the bud to the shape and size wanted, and the thumb pressed 
against the cut portion, at the side of the bud ; if the shoot is growing 
and healthy, the bud will separate freely, and there will be no lace- 
ration of the edge; the bark will be cut as smooth as a piece of 
cheese, and the edge of the knife will be kept sharp, as no wood 
needs to be cut through. As &r as mechanical operation is concerned, ' 
this cutting smooth is of far more importance than any method of 
inserting the bud ; if the bud does not squeeze freely o^ the branch 
with the aide of tJie thumb, it is very doubtful of succeeding. ■ 

Much of the aucceaa of grafting depeuda on keeping the alburnum, 
or neweat layers of wood and liber, or inner bark of the stock and 
graft, closely united and pressed together, till a complete union takes 
place ; it ia in the bark and aoft wood that the development is most 
rapid, though all the cellular tissue is capable of uniting. For this 
purpoae they should be as near of a size as poaaible, and the slice trom 
each should be very small, allowing as much of the alburnum as pos- 
sible to remain on both^it is there where the sap rises ; and if the 
slice is made, either in graft or stock, through to the heart- wood, the 
ascent of the sap is stopped, except by the edges. The graft should 
not be put on till the stock has commenced to grow, when the new 
layer of inner bark is about to be formed, and the efforts to unite 
commence ; both stock and graft are apt to dry and shrink, or cling, 
and thus part from one another, if done long before the commence- 
ment of growth. The grafts shouldbetakenoffbefore they begin to. 
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spring, and their ends inserted in damp earth; as they will cling 
more if taken off after they have begun to swell by growth, and thus 
part more from the stock. Also, if the living principle is set in 
motion by the commencement of growth before taking off, and then 
checked by taking off, or by cold weather succeeding warm, the graft 
will perish more readily than if the growth of the stock had com- 
menced first, and the graft been fed from the union of the tree ; for 
this purpose, the grafts of deciduous plants should be taken off before 
they begin to swell in the bud ; as, if growth has commenced, it will 
proceed further in the graft, though off the plant, and be hurtful. 
Neither seeds nor cuttings will perish near so readily when in a dor- 
mant state, as when life is set in motion, and then checked. To pre- 
vent clinging or shrinking, choose well-ripened wood. The young 
shoots of younff trees, or the bottom growths of old trees, are generally 
more vigorous than the extremities of old trees, vitality is more active 
in these young shoots ; but in grafts that have the young wood soft 
and apt to cUng, choose strong, vigorous, two or three years old 
wood. Many grafts that succeed with diifficulty, if the grafts are 
retarded, the old wood chosen, and the stock allowed to spring before 
grafting, will succeed in this way, when they will do so in no other. 
Much of the success, however, depends on the warmth of the weather 
keeping the sap flowing, Moist, warm weather is good, but heat is 
the principal requisite, the stocks being already established ; and wet 
weather is very often cold in spring. The mechanical part of the 
operation depends on the slopes of the cuts being made to fit one 
another exactly, which is easiest done by choosing the slopes of the 
graft to fit those of the stock as nearly as possible, by thin slices being 
taken off each ; by using a thin-backed, broad-bladed, sharp knife ; 
and by drawing the hand straight, without twisting, when making the 
cut. The graft and stock must be hard pressed together, without 
shifting, in the tying ; which is best done by a smart hitch or pull, 
every time the wet bast ligature passes the graft in the act of tying, 
and not by continued pulHnfi:. The above remarks apply chiefly to 
whip.grafting, wUch ia^the most common. Crown-gifting is that 
most practised for old trees ; and the necessity to take off the grafts, 
and allow the stock to push, is here absolute, as the operation cannot 
be performed properly fill the bark rises freely from the stock. When 
the bark rises freely, success is very certain in this way, if the grafts 
are strong and not sprung ; as the flow of sap causes union to take 
place speedily, and the strong bark keeps the graft in its place. If 
the bark and wood of the stock do not separate freely, it is in vain to 
attempt grafting in this way. Grafting soft evergreens, as Rhodo- 
dendrons, Daphnes, etc., is best done by waiting till growth has fairly 
commenced, either the first, pushing in spring, or the second, in 
summer, and inserting the graft in the manner of a bud, by opening 
the bark of the stock. I'he grafts of these must not be taken off till 
needed, as they are not dormant like deciduous grafts, and more apt 
tg perish. The bark will not rise till growth has fairly commenced| 
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and dull, cloudy, moist, warm weather suits best ; if dry and sunny, 
they should be shaded. With evergreens a few leaves are left on the 
top of the stock to draw up the sap, and to carry on' the growth ; it 
is useful in the grafting of all soft evergreens. 

Increase by layers is often adopted with evergreens, and is gene- 
rally successful where circumstances ' admit of it. Take care to 
tongue the layer close under a side bud, and keep the tongue quite 
open, and the part above the tongue to be made as perpen£cular as 
possible, the two being at right angles, which causes the sap to accu- 
mulate, and so form a swelling of cellular matter at the bottom of the 
tongue, from which the roots proceed. A little fine sand put round 
the cut prevents the wound corroding in heavy soils, and by press- 
ing on the bark, as in cuttings, promotes the rooting. The layer 
must be kept steady by a peg, but where the shoot is long and likely 
to be shaken by wind, that must have a support to be tied to. 
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SUITABILITY AKD BEATJTT OV MESEMBRTANTHE- 
MUMS FOE OENAMENTING EOCKWORK. 

ST A ■SOBLT&UA.Tf'S I*LOW£B OABDXKEB IK S^DfOBUSfitBI!. 

I HAYB sent the following particulars of this charming family of 

plants, for insertion in the January Magazine. It is to encourage 

their more general cultivation out-doors, on rockwork, during the 

summer season. For several years I have grown this showy tribe of 

plants on jpieces of rockwork on the side of a steep bank, facing the 

south, ana on the north side of my flower-garden. The plan which I 

have practised with these plants is as follows ;— About the month of 

May I select a quantity of cuttings, taking large pieces several inches 

in length from tnose kinds which nm to stems. Having taken one 

or more cuttings from each kind, and allowed them to lay on a dry 

shelf for a day or two, they are inserted into pots about three in ches 

in diameter ; the soil is laid vsdth a little peat and sand. They are 

then placed in a close frame, or a shady part of the greenhouse ; the 

soil in the pots is just kept between wet and dry, and in this way 

they remain for a month or six weeks, when they may be removed 

into a more airy part of the greenhouse. These are now cultivated 

on the shelves of the greenhouse till the following May, when the 

same process is again adopted. Towards the middle of May I examine 

my plants, and select all the oldest duplicates ; these are removed to 

the rockwork already mentioned, and carefuUy planted, with the 

stems laid round the roots, and the branches are then divided equally 

round the plant, placing a few small stones over them ; here they will 

throw out roots, which adds strength and vigour to the plants. ^ When 

1^11 are planted in this way, they are then well watered ; and this, with 

the exception of keeping down weeds, is all the care they require 

throughout the summer. To prevent heavy showers from dashing up | 

the ei^h on the leaves and sterns^ I cover the whole of the beds or I 
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patches either with moss or small stones. In this way the Mesem- 
Bryanthemum delights to ramble and grow ; and during sunny, drj 
weather, nothing can be more gaj and brilliant than the flowers of 
this sim-loying genus. 


ON THE TEEATMBNT OF MANETTIA COEDATA AS A 

STOVE PLANT. 

BY A rOEEMAK AT KEW. 

Onb of the most beautiful plants that I know is Maneitia cordata, 
when treated in the following manner. Suppose the plant small, 
young, and healthy, and in a pot of four or five inches m diameter, 
and pretty well rooted, shift it into a pot a size larger ; but the pot 
ought by no means to be more than one size larger. Put a stake or 
support, of suflBcient length, to which the slender or twining steins 
should be carefully tied. Syringe the foliage, over and under, and 
plunge the pot in a mild bottom heat ; suppose it to be the back part 
of the bark bed of a pine stove, when the heat is very mild.- Before 
the plant begins to run rapidly, it ought again to be shifted into a 
pot of eight or nine inches diameter. It may then be trained to 
some of the columns, or other supports, and directed in any way most 
convenient to the arrangements of the house. When the plant is 
trained to the columns, which are, of course, fixed, it is desirable to 
attend to the plant, in order to prevent it from suffering injury by 
the subsiding of the bark bed. Wheij this takes place, the pot con- 
tinues to settle with the bed, and the plant, in such cases, not unfre- 
quently becomes what is termed "hanged," or drawn out of the pot, 
and broken at the neck. It does well, too, trained to a wire frame- 
work. 

By treating this plant in the manner described, I have seldom seen 
an^'thing more ornamental. I have had it continue in one mass of 
scarlet tube-shaped flowers for months together. 


CULT.UEE OF CEEEUS, EPIPHTLLUM, AND OTHEE 

CACT^A. 

Br HOBTtiiANCS, or THE BOTAIi OAUBENS AT KEW. 

I no not know any plants that are more beautiful and ornamental 
when in bloom, and certain to produce flowers, than the above 
named are. 

Previous to my coming here, I had a plant of Cereiu Bpeciostssimus 
that had, at one time, 264 blossoms upon it. 

My mode of treating this, and most of the fine flowering kinds, is 
Very simple^ I grow diem as-rapidly aS' I can during the early part'* 
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of the summer, and when they have made their shoots and finished 
blooming, I pot them into fresh soil, which should be rich and stiff. 
I use pieces of clay, manure, leaf-mould, sand, brick-dust, and turfy- 
loam, none of which are finely broken, and are put round the roots 
of the plant, without being pressed down. This is then well watered, 
and the plants are set in some cool shade for a week or t^ days ; 
they are then plunged in sand out of doors, fully exposed to the sun. 
The roots are kept moist and cool, but not wet. They are allowed 
to remain here tul towards autumn ; they are then brought into the 
greenhouse and placed in the coolest end, either on shelves or stages. 
Here they are allowed to become very dry. About the month of 
April they are removed into the vinery or plant stove, as the case may 
be. They are watered freely, and bemg submitted to a very gentle 
temperature, which becomes gradually higher, the plants generally 
bloom most abundantly towards the end of May or beginning of 
June. 


CULTIVATION OF SCHIZANTHUS HOOKEEI AND 

EETUSUS AS BIENNIALS. 

BY THE FOBEMAJf OF A LONDOIT NUKSEET. 

Few annuals are more beautiful, or deserving greater attention and 
care, than Schizanthus Hookeri and retusus. I beg, therefore, to 
have put on record the following remarks descriptive of the method 
adopted in this extensive nursery, and which has in this instance 
been attended with unexpected but astonishing success. 

The seeds were sown in the open ground, in a cold open situation, 
al^out the end of March or beginning of April, 1836. The plants 
were allowed to stand a foot or fifteen inches apart, and this induced 
them to throw out a number of short lateral branches from quite 
close to the ground, the largest of which did not attain to more than 
three or fpur inches in length when winter had arrived. Part of the 
plants were lifted in the course of the autumn, with large boles of 
earth to each, and placed in pots about nine to twelve inches apart ;. 
they were placed close to the front sashes of a large airy greenhouse, 
and spariDgly supplied with water. In this way they survived the 
winter in a very nealthy condition, and have now been in flower 
upwards of two months. The largest plant is four feet in height, 
and of nearly equal breadth, with seventy to eighty principal branches 
clothed with innumerable flowers of imsurpassable beauty. 

The plant itself may be justly regarded as a hardy biennial, for 
notwithstanding the unusual severity of the past winter, and the 
large and forward state of the plants, most of those left in the open 
ground were but little injured, until carried off by the intense and 
almost unprecedented cold of April, and the latter part of the month 
pf March, 
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SUITABLENESS OE IVY TO FOEM MAEQINS FOE 
WALKS TNDEE THE DEOP OF TEEES. 

BY A PEACTITIOKEB. 

It is now nearly twenty years since the flower-garden and the walks 
connected with the pleasure ground here were made. The walks 
have been retained without any alteration, and some of the flower- 
beds are still in the form they were first laid down. In the pleasure 
ground, the walks were bordered with margins of grass, of various 
breadths, and for some years this could be kept in good repair, but in 
course of time they became overhung and so much shaded by trees, 
that the grass decayed ; and although it was more than once replaced, 
and that at considerable expense, it refused to assume that pleasing 
and healthy appearance which it once possessed. Finding, therefore, 
that grass could no longer be grown, it became desirable to remove 
the earthy and gloomy appearance of the sides of the walks, and, as 
a substitute. Ivy was thickly planted in those parts which the grass 
previously occupied, and in less than two years the surface of the 
ground was completely covered with the Jine rich foliage of the Ivg» 
The edges of the walks are kept neatly cut from time to time, and 
the effect of the whole is very good. The above remarks are thrown 
out under an impression that the cases to which they apply are 
numerous. Indeed, I have myself witnessed many instances where 
walks have been carried through thick and shadygroves, so that the 
surface of the ground, on either hand, presented nothing but a dreary 
waste, without a green blade or leaf to enliven the scene ; whereas, 
had Ivy been introduced, patches or festoons of its glossy green 
foliage would have here and there met the eye, affording a very 
pleasing contrast to what has just been noticed above. 


TEEATMENT OF LAGEESTECEMIA INDICA. 

BY THE rOBEMAK OP A lO^-DOK ITITBSEEY* 

In several of your notes on select flowering exotic plants, I observe 
you particularly recommend the above plant, and I beg to add my 
testimony, too, of its excellence; for its beauty, splendour, and 
interesting appearance are not surpassed by any other exotic that I 
am acquainted with, when it is properly managed. 

There are under my care the original species, Z. Indica, and the 
following varieties, viz., rosea, rubra, and molacea. The three varieties 
are of dwarfer habit than the original species, and bloom even more 
profusely. The flowers of all of them are produced in panicles, or 
trusses, at the ends of the young shoots of the current year ; are 
from six inches to ten inches long} and from eight inches at the base to 
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four inches through, and each panicle or truss will have from twenty to 
fifty flowers fully blown at the same time, and others are still coming 
forward. Upon the first opening of the flower, it is seen to greatest 
advantage, as the glitterina golden yellow of the stamens make a 
dazzling contrast with the nchly coloured petals, which' are beautifully 
formed, the limb being gracefully waved and curled, and connected to 
the inside of the segment of the calyx by a longish narrow claw. 
Each blossom has six petals, and, when fully expanded, are about 
two inches across. In the early part of their blooming, they are 
fragrant. The plants produce in quantity of panicles according to 
the size of the plant. I have one large plant ot the original species, 
which had the past summer 123 panicles, and attribute its doing so 
this year to having cut out all the weakly and crowded branches 
from its head, and side sprav from the stem. Just after it had made 
its first growth in spring, being Hberally supplied with water, and aU ] 

suckers, as they made their appearance, cleared away, it again com- ' 

menced growing, and produced the flowers. Though I have met with 
the Lagerstrcemia Indica in several collections, yet never befbre having 
seen it in flower, I am inclined to believe that it seldom does so in ' 

this country ; but have little doubt, that if more care were bestowed j 

on its cultivation, with a judicious thinning out of useless wood, as ' 

in the above case, this very valuable object might be much more fre- 
quently obtained. 

It flouriahes beat in a yeUowish Handy loam, and a free drainage, . 

care being taken to have a sufficiency of pot room, as it roots freely ; 
also to give it a liberal supply of water during its period of growth. * 

I always give it a winter's quiet of rest, and place it in a cool 
part of the greenhouse, and when it has shed its leaves, I cut out 
all weakly shoots, and shorten (one-third of the length) the strong 
ones that I retain, and previous to the buds pushing, in February 
or March, I repot into a size larger, first reducing the old ball a little 
by the fingers, and then fill up firmly with new soil. I place the 
plant in a half-stove temperature for the first six weeks, then remove ' 

into the greenhouse. I give, whilst it is growing, manure-water 
twice a week. When the blooming is over, 1 gradually diminish the 
quantity of water, and allow it to go to rest, only keeping the soil 
from becoming dust-dry. The principal particulars of treatment are, 
allow a rest, prune out weak shoots, cut back the strong ones one- 
third their length, give an extra warmth till the new shoots have 
pushed an inch or two, and place the plant in a cool situation in the 
greenhouse in winter. 

With such attention, all the kinds will bloom in vast profusion. 
The dwarf growing, of from two to three feet — quite bushes — are 
objects of great ornament for any greenhouse. I observe, in a recent 
number of this Magazine, that the X. indica grows and blooms freely 
out-doors, trained to a wall, in Devonshire and Cornwall, .^j 
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GHAI'TING PELAEGONITTMS. 

BY A LOITDOjr AMATEUE CrtTITATOH. 

Having paid conaiderable attention in grafting theae beautiful 
flowering plants, both as standards and dwarfs, I forward for inser- 
tion, in an early number, the particulars of my mode of treatment. 
It is not only for the novel aud intereBtiug appearance of the plauta, 
having several distinct varieties on the same stem, that I recommend 
this mode of culture ; but it will be possible to grow four times the 
number of varieties in the same house, to equal perfection, and in 
some cases (particularly the weak growers) I think better, ho that 
the proprietors of small greenhouses, instead of thro\ving away 
annually many of the good old kinds, to make room for new ones, 
might graft half a dozen or more upon one stem, for the sake of 
preserving them. 

It is requisite to select a few of the healthiest and strongest grown 
plants, two or three years old, with as many shoots on each as can be 
found. I do not recommend older plants, for they never grow so well 
as young ones. I have generally put in a few cuttings of the 
»tro7igest growing kinda for stocks, and potted them off as soon as 
struck root ; then placed them in a frame and shaded, until they have 
made fresh roots, when I pinch off tho leading shoots to keep the 
plants dwarf, and make them push lateral ones. After they begin to 
grow, a little manure-water occasionally is of service to them, as it , 
will make them grow much strouger, and the success of grafting a 
great deal depends upon having teell-grown ttookt. I repot them 
into a size larger pots in the course of summer, and cut them down 
in August to within three eyes of the base of each shoot, and treat 
them the same as the other plants. 

The stocks are repotted into a size larger pots, about a. month 

before they are wanted to graft upon, and cut down to a dear grown 

part of the shoot, about two inches from the last year's wood, two or 

three days previous to grafting, to allow the exuberant sap to escape. 

The operation may be successfully done from.March to August, but 

I have generally found them do the heat in June or July, as both 

stocks and scions are much Jirmer than they are at an earlier period 

of the year, and, consequently, not so liable to rot — a disease the . 

operator will find to be the most difficult of any that he will have to 

Ifter the stock has dono bleeding, the operator 

T of well-ripened shoots, about three inches long, 

:ht to be from as ditgimilar kinds as possible, and 

ahit ; for if strong and weak kinds be put upon ' 

strong kinda will injure the weaker ones. There . 

ves dressed off thau possibly can be avoided. I 

ferent methods of grafting them, but have always > 

■hip grafting, without the tongue, to answer best ; 

on with a tongue, it generally rots, and either 
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causes a bad joint, or the death of the shoot altogether. The ope- 
rator must have a sharp knife (the thinner the better), some damp 
inoss, and ligatures of cotton wick or bass matting ; then make a 
sloping cut through the scion^ about an inch and a half long, and a 
similar cut upwards in the stocJc, but no deeper than to admit the 
inner rind of the bark in the scion to touch both sides of the bark in 
the stock ; tie them together, taking care not to bruise the bark, as 
that would cause the shoot to rot ; then take a little moss, and tie it 
bretty tight round, about an inch above the wounded part, and 
mcrease it to the size of an egg, and so proceed with the rest of the 
shoots. After they are all done, remove the plant into a gentle hoU 
ted or pit, or into a greenhouse, and shade them until they begin 
to grow ; sprinkle them with water once or twice each day, to prevent 
the moss becoming dry ; it will, too, encourage the shoots to grow. 
tAifter they begin to grow, the moss may be unloosed, and laid loosely 
on again for a few days longer, when it may be taken away altogether. 
If any of the shoots appear to be twitched, they may be unloosed and 
tied over again rather slacker : it will require great care, as they are 
Very tender for a long time after they are united, and are very easily 
broken off. It will be necessary, too, to put a support to each shoot, 
to prevent the wind, or anything else oreaking them off; finally, 
remove them to the greenhouse, and attend to them the same as the 
other plants, their beauty and striking contrast will be the admiration 
of all who see them. 


MANAGEMENT OE PLANTS IN DWELLING-EOOM 

WINDOWS, ETC. 

BY MB. GEOIIGE ELLIOTT, OP MALTEEN. 

A GBEAT deal has been said and written about plants in windows,, 
some asserting their tendency to injure health, and others the con- 
trary. There is one point, however, in which I think all will agree, 
and that is, their beautiful appearance. Whether in the splendid 
halls and drawing-rooms of the wealthy, or in the humble cottage of 
the poor, there can be but one opinion respecting their appearance. 
What artificial splendour can compete with a number of handsome 
flowering plants in the windows of our rooms ? Certainly none. 
Their beautiful green leaves, contrasted with their blossoms of various 
forms and colours, present an appearance altogether beyond the reach 
of art ; and during the winter months, when the ground is covered 
with snow, and the gardens present an appearance more of desolation 
than beauty, the trees all leafless, and the flowers cut down by the 
frost, then what a feast is presented by plants blooming away in your 
house (heedless of the chilling blasts without), enlivening the dreari- 
ness of winter, spreading an odoriferous perfume through your apart- 
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inents, and rivalling in beauty many of tboBO tender kinds, which only 
delight us with their fragrant flowers during the genial summer 
weather, uot able to hear up against the chilling and frosty air of 
winter. With regard to the choice of flowers for windows, ot course, 
that is a matter of taste ; but for the cottager, I think, he will find 
the Scarlet and other Pelargoniums, Begonia, Cineraria, Crassula, 
Acacia, Corroea, Camellia, Heliotrope, Canna, Salvia, Azalea, Myrtle, 
Lobelia, Nerium, Coronillo, Hoya, Gloxinia, Cytisus, Fuchsia, Hy- 
drangea, Chinese Primroses, Cactus speciosa, and Monthly Boaes, to 
be not only cheap but elegant acquisitions to his apartments. We 
will now proceed to consider the principal question on the sabject, 
viz. :— Are they beneficial or injurious to health ? And I shall endea- 
vour to show clearly and upon philosophical principles, that in mode- 
rate quantities they "are decidedly healthy. Our atmosphere is 
simply a mixture of oxygen, or vital air (so cijled, because no auimal 
con live without it), and nitrogen (called azotic gas, because it would 
immediately deprive any one of life who was to breathe it), with an 
exceedingly small quantity (about i part in 1000) of carbonic acid 
gas, whicti is also poisonoua, and, of course, several adventitious sub- 
stances, such as watery vapour, etc. Now, in breathing this atmo- 
spheric air, man and all other animals retain the oxygen which enters 
into the blood, and return the nitrogen, which being lighter than the 
air ascends, and waits for fresh combinations. Tlius man deprives the 
air of its coustitudlit which supports life, and returns the poisonous 
part ; on the contraiy, plants (not flowers only, but plants generally) 
give out during the day a large quantity of oxygen, which combining 
with the nitrogen, which man exhales, preserves the equilibrium, and 
re-forms atmospheric air. Here, then, we see that " the plant purifies 
what the animal had poisoned." Tbe loss of the vast quantity of 
oxygen which is absorbed by the breathing of animals, would soon 
render the air totally unfit for our use, if the Almighty Framer of the 
universe had not, in hia infinite wisdom, appointea an antidote in the 
vegetable creatiou. This is, I think, a suMuient evidence that plants 
in moms are decidedly healthy ; but when I state this, I must also 
bedrooms they are exceedingly deleterious, as during 
' plants gixe out carbon instead of oxygen, and by that 
of purifying the air, help to poison it. The foot that 
r unfit for being re-breathed is too clear, and too gene- 
to need on experiment ; but perhaps it may be as well 
I — aa some readers of this article may be sceptical on 
show that during the day plants give out oxygen ; I 
t the following fromParke'a "Eudiments of Chemistry;" 
loss bell full of water in a flat dish of water, and intro- 
ider it. Expose the apparatus to the sun's rays, and 

C, gas will be disengaged, which will displace the 
, and occupy its place. In like manner, a sprig of 
II a small portion of carbonic acid gas, will render it 
porting life." Thinking, as one of out present authors 
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writes, that " Floriculture is amongst the most innocent and human- 
ising of all pleasures," and that " everything which tends to diffuse 
such pursuits amongst those who have too few amusements, is a 
point gained for happiness and for virtue," T consider it a duty 
which I, as a Floriculturist, owe to my favourite recreation, to en- 
deavour to remove that prejudice which so generally exists against 
flowers in windows, by showing that (except in sleeping apartments) 
it is destitute of foundation ; and further, by proving, on chemical and 

fhilosophical principles, that they are not only interesting and 
eautiful, but actually conducive to the salubrity of the atmosphere. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE BOUVARDIA TSIPHYLLA. 

BY A nobleman's ELOWEB dABDENEB. 

About the middle of April, collect all the Bouvardias together from 
the places where they have been kept through the dormant season : 
some amongst the orange tubs, others in cold frames, and others under 
the stage of the greenhouse. 

Turn them all out of their pots, and shake the soil completely 
from the roots ; thin off most of the large roots, yet retain as many 
of the fine fibrous ones as possible. At the same time, cut down ail 
the former year's shoots, retaining only two, three, or four eyes on 
each, according to the age or strength of the plant. 

Plant them in pots suitable to the size of the plants, taking care 
never to overpot them, nor to cramp the roots by confinement. 

When potted, water them to settle the earth about their roots, and 
place them in a cold frame, covered with hay and mats at night; 
Keep the lights close during the night, and even in the day (unless 
the sun be very strong upon them), till they begin to grow; then 
give them portions of air, according to the day, and their advance in 
growth. Subsequently, leave the lights off through the day, and 
lastly, do not put them on at night. 

In about a week after they have been thus exposed, plant them 
finally out for the season, either in clumps by themselves, or distri- 
buted among other plants, after which they are soon in fine bloom, 
and continue to flower till Christmas. By the autumn, some of the 
year's shoots will have attained nearly a yard in length, and will be 
crowned with fine luxuriant clusters of splendid trumpet-like fiowers. 

As soon as frost is appvehended, take up the plants with balls of 
earth attached to their roots, disturbing the young growing fibres as 
little as possible, and place them carefully in pots that will admit of 
a little good mellow soil under the ball, and around it. 

When they are thus carefully replaced in pots, and watered so as 
to settle the mould, those which are in luxuriant bloom may be mixed 
amongst the greenhouse plants, where they will make a splendid 
•appearance till January. I have bushy plants two feet and upwards 
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16 POT-CULTUBE OF BULBS. 

high, and as much across, covered with a profusion of their rich red 
and scarlet trumpet-like blossoms. 

"When the plants begin to shed their leaves, and the flowers are 
nearly gone, put them out of sight, as mentioned above, until April. 

This treatment may be continued with the same plants for many 
years ; for the application of fresh soil, the tripiming of the old roots, 
the great luxuriance gained by growing, without confinement of their 
roots, in congenial soil in summer, renovate the plants, which could 
not be effected by any other means of culture. 

Bouvardias are propagated by cuttings of the roots, which are ma^ 
naged as follows : — fill some large fruitmg pine pots with good, fresh, 
mellow loam, well blended with either thoroughly rotten dung or 
vegetable mould. 

Plant the roots all over the pot, beginning in a circle round the out- 
side, opening the soil and planting them with the finger, continuing 
to fill up one circle within another, till it is finished in the centre of 
the pot, leaving no more of the root visible above the surface than 
just at the top. 

When planted, water, and place them in a hothouse, where the 
temperature at night is kept between 60 and 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

As soon as the shoots have grown to between four and five inches 
high, transplant the plants singly into pots of a small size, and by 
degrees harden them, after they are established. 

When they have made some progress after this transplanting, plant 
them out into a bed, four feet wide ; place the plants in rows, eight 
inches apart, and four inches from plant to plant in the rows, where, 
if the soil be good, they will soon be in flower. Pot them again 
before frost, and treat them as directed for the older plants. 

POT-CuLTirBB OF THE rOLLOWtNG BULBS, EITHER FOB FlOWSB- 

Tsot usf THE Pots ob TuBNiNa out in the Bobdebs eablt in the 
SPBiNa. — ^In the month of October, examine the roots and separate 
the offsets from them, pot them in light turfy loam and sand, with 
good drainage, putting a layer of well-rotted cow-dung at the bottom 
of the pots the strong-growing varieties of Gladioli are to be planted 
in. Prepare a bed of dry old tan and litter from the stable and place 
a frame on it, in which plunge the pots, the Gladioli at the back, and 
Ixias, Sparaxis, Tritonias, Babianas, Oxalis, Lachenalias, etc., in gra- 
dation to the front ; give plenty of air in fine weather, and withhold 
water until the bulbs have made root and the leaves appear, and it 
must then be carefully given when there is no danger of frost. 
Should the winter prove very severe, bank the frame up well with 
dung or litter, and cover the lights with straw or bass mats. Under 
this management the Sparaxis will flower in April, the Ixias, Babi- 
anas, Gladioli, and Tritonias succeeding one another. After the 
flowering is past, continue the watering, to perfect the growth of the 
bulbs, and gradually withhold it as the leaves die away and they ripen. 
Bag the roots, place them on a dry shelf, and they will be ready to 
replant the following season. 
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NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

1. Ceescentia maceophtlla. Nat. Ord., Orescentiacea, Syn., 
Shrdinandea superha, — Its native country is unknown; but from 
its habit we should judge it to be Tropical America. The largest 
specimen of this plant in England is at the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
which has attained the height of seven feet ; but at the Botanic 
Gtirden at Berlin there are some twelve feet high. It has very fine 
large foliage, measuring fifteen inches in length, and about three 
inches in breadth. The flowers are produced out of the old wood in 
pairs, each one about an inch and a half across the mouth, and about 
two inches long, of a pale yellowish-green. (Bot, Mag, 4822.) 

2. Oncidium inoubvijm:. Nat. Ord., Orchidem — This Orchid was 
first introduced to our stoves by Mr. George Barker of Birmingham ; 
but since it has been sent from Mexico by P. W. Doyle, Esq., to his 
brother Colonel North, in whose stove it flowered in October, 1854. 
Its flowers are produced in branching racemes, white, blotched with 
pinkish-purple. (Bot. Mag. 4824.) 

3. Tbichodesma Zetlanicum. Nat. Ord., Boraginea. Syn., 
Borago Zeglanica,' — A native of Western Australia, introduced by 
Mr. Drummond, who speaks of it in his journal as follows : — " A fine 
plant belonging to Asperifolm appears in great abundance and per- 
fection on the sand banks in the sheltered bed of the Irwin river. 
It grows to be six or eight feet high, with numerous branches, which 
terminate in panicles of large light blue, borage-like flowers. The 
plant is a perennial, with a sort of woody stem, five or six inches in 
diameter (circumference ?) near the ground. It rises readily from 
seed, and would be a great ornament to the gardens and shrubberies 
of Perth." Only a few plants have been reared in pots in a warm 
greenhouse, of comparatively small size. Probably it will flourish in 
the open air in summer. {Bot. Mag. 4820.) 

4. Nymph^a Amazonitm. Nat. Ord., Nym/phcBocetB. Syn., 
NympJuBa fostida. — This species was sent by "W. T. March, Esq., of 
Spanish Town, Jamaica, to Mr. Moore, of the Botanic Gardens at 
Dublin, under the name of N. noctwma, but Sir W. Hooker has 
identified it as JV. Amazonvm. The fiowers are very fragrant, of a 
yellowish-white, about four inches across. The sepals are of a pale 
yellowish-green. It opens its blossoms about eight oF nine in the 
evening. The foliage is not very large, each leaf being about four 
inches across, bright green, under side purple. {Bot. Mag. 4823.) 

5. Epipogk)N Gmehini. Nat. Ord., Orchidecd, Syn., Satyrivm 
'^Epipogivm. — A new British plant, discovered on the 9th of September, 
1854, by Mrs. Anderton Smith, at Tedstone Delamere, Herefordshire. 
" All the specimens were found at the foot of a very steep woody 
bank, close to a brook ; the soil very wet and stiff." It having re- 
mained so long undiscovered in England, and even still considered 
rare on the Continent^ is no doubt because of its having no foliage 
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18 NOTES OK NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

and no very conspicuous colours in the flowery. It was first , known 

as a Siberian plant a little more than a century ago, and figured by 
ii Gmelin. It is observed by M. Schlauter, " that the plant does not 

I appear annually in the same spot, but every two years — the swollen 

branches of the root eventually becoming new flower^stems, and 
[ requiring two years to be perfected." It grows about nine inches 

high. Flowers of a pale sulphur yellow, with small red spots, four 
I or five in a raceme. {JBot, Mag, 4821.) 

6. Azalea indioa tittata punctata. Nat. Ord., Uricaoe<ff. 
Mr. Fortune sent this handsome species from China to Messrs. 

, Standish and I^oble of Bagshot, in whose establishment it has bloomed 

I during the last season. It is of medium habit, grows freely, and 

blooms profusely. The flowers are large, white, with delicate streaks 
of rose ; the three upper petals most numerously spotted with large 

I deep rose spots. It is a very showy and handsome plant, but the 

flowers are not quite so good in form as some of the hybrid varieties ; 

I it should, nevertheless, be in all collections of this most showy genuB. 

I (L'lllus. Hort. pi. 20.) 

7. Pelaeoonittm HEDEEiEroLiTTM, var., Kermesinum, Nat. Ord., 
I OeraniacecB. — ^A handsome variety belonging to the Ivy'leaved section. 

The flowers are somewhat the same in size and shape of the old pink 
variety, but of a rosy crimson, and produced in abimdance. It is a 
\l good bedder, and when placed in contrast with the white and pink/ 

j will have a pleasing effect. The foliage is of a richA green. (L'Ulus. 

Hort. pi. 22.) 

8. Fbanciscba maobantha. Nat. Ord., ScrophulaHacea. — Thia 
noble and splendid species was first introduced by M. Mathieu Libon, 
collector to M. De Jonghe of Brussels, notwithstanding the researches 
of many other eminent collectors who had preceded him in the same 
country, who doubtless never met with it in flower. It was discovered 
growing in a large ravine, near Villa Franca, in the province of St. 
Paul, Brazil. It is very vigorous, and fine in foliage and flower. 
The flowers are produced in terminal heads of from four to six in 
each ; a single flower being three inches across, of a pale rosy-purple. 
It is exceedingly worthy of cultivation. (LIUus. Hort. pi. 24.) 

9. IsMBNE AMANCAES. Nat. Ord., Amaryllidacecr. Syn., P««- 
cratium amancaes,- A stove bulb, introduced as &r back as 1804 
from Peru. It is remarkable for its powerful and delicious odour ; its 
flowers are large, about three inches across, pale yellow, with six 
green stripes. (I/Illies. Hort, pi. 28.) 

10. Chobizema supbebum. Nat. Ord., JBbhacetB.'—'MT. Cunning- 
ham, nurseryman, Edinburgh, received seeds of this beautifril species 
from New Holland. It is remarkable for the length and abundance 
of its handsome flowers ; it is somewhat similar in flower to G, eor^ 
datum, but far superior in profusion. The wings are deep orange, 
keel, rosy red ; each raceme is about six inches in length. It is a 
great acquisition to the genus. (L*lllus, Hort, pL 29.) 

11. Ljglia pubpttbata. Nat. Ord., Orchidacea^'^Thia magnificent 
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species was first introduced by M. Francois De Vbs, the collector for 
M. Ambroise VerscbafFelt of Q-hent, Belgium, who received it in 
1847 from the island of St. Catherine, Brazil, and Messrs. Backhouse 
• of York bloomed and exhibited it at one of the Horticultural Society's 
meetings in 1852. The flowers are about eight inches across ; the 
petals and sepals are white, the former being broad. The labellum 
or lip is four inches long, and rolled round the column, forming a 
tube, which, at its terminating limb, is three inches across. The lip 
is yellow in the centre, veined with crimson ; the Umb is of the 
richest velvety purple. A most magnificent Orchid, meriting universal 
cultivation. {TJIUus. Sort,) 

12. Qtjebous PBDnrcuLATA (?), var, Jllieifolia, Nat. Ord., 
Chipidifera. — Our parks and gardens have recently been enriched by 
an extremely remarkable variety of oak, with leaves of great length, 
very much laciniated ; altogether, it would make a singular ornament. 
It was procured almost at the same time by Messrs. A Topf, nursery- 
men, of Erfurt, and James Booth & Co., at Hamburg. They say that 
it was discovered on the moimtains of Southern Germany. It aiffers 
exceedingly from the old fern-leaved oak, Q. heterophylla laciniata^ 
having a much finer and more hairy foliage. (JjUltM. Hort) 

13. Lobelia GHiESBBEaHTn. Nat. Ord., Lobeliaceie. —In June 
a new species of Lobelia was brought under our notice by Mr. A. 
Van G^eert of Ghent, who cultivated it under the name here given. 
It is a native of Mexico, where it was found in the province of 
Michoacan by M. Ghiesbreght, who sent seeds last year to M. Linden. 
It is a half-shrubby growing plant of curious habit. The flowers are 
numerous, of a rosy-lilac, with a white ej'e, disposed in terminal 
branching racemes. The tube of the flower is about two inches long ^ 
the petals are narrow. It is very distinct, and will bear the open air 
in summer. (L^Illus. Sort, pi. 34.) 

14. Lacjeita bicolob, var. glahrata, Nat. Ord., Orchidacea, — 
This species was discovered by Mr. Hartweg, on the mountains of 
Salama, in the province of Vera-Paz, and near the villages of Seniel 
and Quezaltenangs, where it grows on the rocks, at an elevation of 
7000 feet above the sea. It is a pretty plant, and merits the atten- 
tion of amateurs of this class of plants. The flowers are produced 

' in a raceme, the petals and calyx are pale sulphur, and the labellum 
dark purple edged with white, each one about an inch and a half 
across. (L'lllus, Sort. pi. 33.) 

15. Gloxinia Pbincbssb ©e Pbtjsse. Nat. Ord., Geaneriaeea. — A 
Very distinct and truly beautiful variety of the habit of G. J^fiana. 
It was raised by M. F. A. Haage, nurseryman, of Erfurt, who has 
paid considerable attention to the culture and hybridization of the 
Gloxinia. The flowers are pure white, with a deep crimson throat ; 
they are erect The foliage is distinctly veined. It is a very beautiful 
variety, and should be extensively cultivated. {Villus, Hort, pi. 16.) 

16. Ehododeitdbon ABBOBErM, var. speciosnm, Nat. Ord., 
Ericacem, — M. A. Yerschaflelt has occupied himself for a length of 
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time in cultivating* this beautiful genus of plants with great success. 
The present is a hybrid raised between B, Wbolerii and B. cinna- 
momeum. It first flowered in 1851 ; it is a flower of the first order. 
The flowers are pure white, densely spotted in all the petals with rose 
and crimson ; each flower is two inches across, and forming a head of 
eight or nine inches in diameter. A truly splendid variety, and ought 
to be in every collection. {^Villus. Hort. pi. 1.) 

17. MoNOCHJETUM TTMBELLATUM. Nat. Ord., Melostomoeeip. — ^The 
prettiest of the genus, originally discovered on the borders of the 
Orinoco, by MM. Humboldt and Bonpland, but we owe its re-dis- 
covery to MM. Funk and Linden, in 1842. " It grows," says M. 
Linden, " on the temperate side of the chain of mountains which 
border the coast of Venezuela, at an altitude of 6000 feet above the 
sea." It was introduced by MM. Punk and Schlim, in 1846. The 
flowers are bright rose, about three inches in diameter, produced in 
umbels of from six to eight in each. It is exceedingly showy, and 
merits a place in every stove. {L^Ulus. Hort. pi. 11.) 

18. Azalea Bealii (Htbrida?). Nat. Ord., Ericaceof, — Mr. 
Portune found this Azalea growing in the gardens of the Chinese, 
from whence he introduced it to the nursery of Messrs. Standish 
and Noble of Bagshot. It is thought to be a hybrid ; its blossoms 
are produced in great abimdance, and are of a pure white, striped 
with a beautiful rose. It is remarkably handsome and distinct. 
{Junius, Hort, pi. 8.) 

19. Bebberib Neubebti. Nat. Ord., Berheridaceip, — This Ber- 
beris was received in 1860, by M. Bauman, nurseryman, of Bolwiller, 
Prance. It is evidently a cross between B, atropurpurea and B. 
aquifoUa. The foliage is very spinous and glabrous ; it is of distinct 
habit, and very fine. (L'HUus, Hort.) 

20. Blandfobdia flammea. Nat. Ord., Asphodelaa, — Syn. Tri- 
fomaflammea, — All the Blandfordias are handsome, and the species 
now under notice is the most beautiful and distinct. It appears 
to have been introduced from Hunter's Biver to Sydney. Mr. 
Backhouse gathered specimens of it at Port Macquarrie, and Mr. 
Bidwell at Wide Bay, in North-east Australia. The leaves are 
long and narrow, much like those of the old plant " Kjngs-speare.'* 
The flower-stalk rises from the centre, two to three feet high, termi- • 
nating in a raceme of from eight to fifteen, or more, beautiful helU 
shaped, droopim flowers. Each blossom is about two and a half 
inches long, and one and a half across the mouth ; of a light scarlet, 
with a broad margin of rich orange around the six-parted mouth. It 
will succeed well in the open ground in summer, but does best when 
treated as a greenhouse plant. It is a charming species, and has 
bloomed freely at the Dublin Botanic Gharden. (^Bot, Mag, 4819.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Stoke XEwnrGTON.CHBTSANTHEMTm Societt's Eihibitiow fob 
1856. — This celebrated Show was held at the Manor Booms, "West 
Hackney, on November 2l8t, and was of first-rate excellence, 
superior to any of its predecessors. 

Six best Specimens of the Itarge-jiotoered Section. — 1st Prize (a 
silver cup), awarded to Mr. Qifkins, gardener to P. Johnson, Esq., 
for the following six varieties : — Mount Etna, Queen of England, 
Christine, Defiance, Madame Camerson, and Aiinie Salter. 2nd, 
to Mr. Holmes of Hackney, for Defiance, Mount Etna, Christine, 
Anj;iie Salter, Chevalier Dumage, and Pilot. In the 1st, the Madame 
Camerson, was five feet across (diameter), and Christine, in the 
2nd, was six feet in diameter. AH the above were in fine bloom, 
and the Annie Salter in the Ist collection was considered the most 
stiperh specimen of the whole exhibition. 

Six best Fompone (or Mmima), — l»t Prize, to Mr. Scruby, for 
Madame Eousselon, Dame Blanche, Modele, Drine Drine, Cedo 
NuUi, and Autumnum. 2nd, to Mr. Goodenough, for Modele, Cedo 
Nulli, Autumnum, Solfaterre, Surprise, and Ninon. 

Cut T'lowers of Large-flowered Section. — There were nine col- 
lections of Twenty fowr Blooms, 1st Prize (silver cup), to Mr. 
G. Taylor of Hackney for, Racine, Queen of England, Madame 
Andry, Themis, Campestroni, Nonpareil, Duke, Defiance, Beauty, 
Eolla, Plutus, Trilby. Aregina, Formosum, Bosa Mystica, Cyclops. 
Two coloured incurved, Dupont de TEure, Versailles Defiance, Golden 
Cluster, Arc en Ciel, Gem, Leon Lequay, Annie Salter. The other 
eight collections contained fine flowers, but consisted (nearly entire) 
of the above superb varieties, we therefore omit a repetition of the 
names. 

Twelve Blooms,— 1st Prize (silver cup), to Mr. Hutton, for 
Queen of England, Nonpareil, Defiance, Dupont de TEure, Formo- 
sum, Eosa Mystica, Strafford, Gem, Plutus, Campestroni, Aregina, 
and Themis. There were thirteen other collections shown in this 
class. 

Six Blooms. — Ist Prize, to Mr. E. Sanderson, for Plutus, Queen of 
England, Gem, Themis, Leon Lequay, and Eosa Mystica. There 
were thirteen other collections shown in this class. 

Six Anemone-flowered. — Ist. Prize, to Mr. G. Taylor, for Nancy 
de Sermet, Madame Godereau, Marguerite d'Anjou, Fleur de 
Marie, Marguerite de York, and Gluck. There were six other collec- 
tions shown in this class. 

In the class for persons who had not previously obtained a prize, 
there were four collections of Six Blooms shown. 1st Ifrize, to Mr. 
James Stapleton of Stamford Hill, for Bosa Mystica, Dupont de 
TBure, Queen of England, Nonpareil, Themis, and Beauty. 

Many of the flowers shown were as large as medium-sized 
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Dahlia blooms, five inches, or upwards, across, and of a full double. 
The varieties of the *large-flowered class which were most numerous 
in the winning collections were. Queen of England, Themis, Leon 
Lequay, Dupont de I'Eure, Nonpareil, Defiance, Plutus, Eosa Mystica, 
Beauty, Annie Salter, Christine, Versailles Defiance, Racine, Madame 
Andry, Mount Etna, Gem, Madame Camerson, and Eormosum. The 
beauty and excellence of the flowers exhibited could only be duly 
estimated but by viewing them congregated together ; they were 
indeed magnificent, highly creditable to the skill of the growers. 

The Society deserves the liberal patronage and ciuh sujpport of all 
lovers of fine flowers iu and around the metropolis. 


BEIEF EEMAEKS. 

PnopAGATioir OF Hollyhocks. — Early in November is the best time to obtain 
cuttings from tbe crown of the root^ they strike better then than at any other 
period ; put one cutting into each sixty-sized pot, in a light sandy soil, and place 
them where there is a gentle bottom heat, and in three weeks they will be rooted ; 
then remove them into a cold frame, where protection can be given from frost, but 
have plenty of air on all other occasions ; then turn them out into the open ground 
about the middle of March, and give a liberal supply of water in proportion to 
growth. If summer-struck cuttings are now (November) in small pots, put them 
in one or two size larger, to prevent them pushing blooming stems, aud^ve them 
{ibundance of air. — {A Jjondon JExhibitor.) 

Ghbysanthemums (Pompone or Minima varieties). — Mr. Bobinson, gardener 
to J. Simpson, Esq., Thames Bank, Pimlico, London, is perhaps the most success- 
ful cultivator of this section of Chrysanthemums we have in Qreat Britain. His 
plants are remarkable for their dwarf bushy character, most of them beins from a 
loot to eighteen inches high, and frt>m eighteen to twenty-fbur across, producing a 
vagtprqfiuion of bloom. 

The soil which Mr. Robinson uses is one-half rich turfy loam, one-fourth horse 
and cow manure, in equal parts, well decomposed, and a small portion of silver 
sand. In the second week in April he fills a sufficient number of thumb-pots with 
light rich soil, takes off strong healthy cuttings, and places one in each pot, and 
plunges the pots in a frame whore they have a brisk bottom heat, keeping them 
close, and frequently sprinkling th^n overhead, so as to prevent them drooping. 
When it appears they have just struck root, air is proportionately admitted. When 
sufficiently rooted he shifts them into four-inch pots, giving them bottom heat, and 
kept close for a week ; then air is freely admitted, to keep the plants robust, and 
when well rooted, again he shifts them into five-inch pots, and frilly exposes them 
to sun and air. When the plants are well rooted, he cuts back the tops to about 
three or four inches from the soil, which induces the pushing forth of side shoots, 
and forms them into hutihy plants. When the new shoots are pushed an inch or so^ 
he repots into six or eight inch pots, in which the plants bloom. When well 
estabhshed, he gives weak manure-water twice a week, and the pots are plunged half 
their depth in the open ground, where they remain till the flower-buds are well 
formed, nearly showing the petals, and then taking them under glass in pits, frtones, 
or houses. It often happens that at this stage greenfly attacks Chrysanthemumsi 
Mr. Bobinson has his stock of plants fumigated twice with tobacco. The blossoms 
expand fully and freely, and the plants exhibit the ne plus ultra of excellent 
management during October, November, and December. 

After takins off cuttings in April he turns out the old plants into the open 
ground or bed, where they bloom beautifully, and are highly ornamental dunng 
autumn. 
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Ohikebe Pbimbosbs. — ** I have a fine ooUeotion of these now beautifiiUy in 
bloom, and nothing could possibly be more oheerfiil or delightful than their appear* 
ance is at this period of the year and during winter. They are not half so much grown 
as they deserve to be ; the following is the method I pursue in their treatment, which 
may be useAil to amateurs or others." Seeds may be sown in succession in May, 
June, and July, to furnish a supply throughout winter and spring. Let them be 
sown in light sandy soil, and placed in a moderate hotbed frame, or an ordinary 
greenhouse will do ; as soon as the plants are large enough, prick off into either 
pots or pans, and place them near the glass, to preyent them being drawn weakly. , 

As soon as fit, pot them singly into thumb-pots, giving increased air; when 
established, place them in a cold firame, kept rather close at first ; after, giye more 
air, and shift progressiyely until they are in six-inch pots, or if required to have extra- 
sized plants, then into dght or ten inch ones. The soil must be gradually increased 
in its strength at each sluft, until it is equal parts of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, 
mixed with a little sand and finely sifted charcoal. The pots must be well draine d , 
as the plants require liberal waterings. They may remain in the firame until the 
approach of frost, and then be taken into the greenhouse. Those of the first 
sowing will be in bloom early in October ; the second by Christmas ; those of the 
third (or July sowing) should be wintered in five-inch pots, and any premature 
flower-stems appearing should be pinched out, also be finally repotted early in 
February. As there may be danger of the collars of the plants being affected by 
damp during dull weather in winter, they may be occasionally supplied with water ' 

from helow. In this way, and by giving abundance of light, air, and water, [ 

handsome plants, with rich-coloured flowers, will be produced, which, mixed with - 

a few common things, as Cyclamens, Tree Violets, Lily of the Valley, Crocuses, " ' 

Snowdrops, and Winter Aconites, all easy of cultivation, would make a basket at ' 

any season fit for a drawing-room. — {W, E.y Q-ardenet'a Chronicle,) 


FLOEAL OPBIIATIONS POE JAJSTUAEY. 

Floweb Gabden. — Annuals sown in autumn must be kept free from fallen 
leaves or other litter, or will rot; and towards the end of the month, if fine, 
sow a few more either in small pots kept in a cool frame, or sow in the open 
ground in patches, covering deeper than done in spring. Bulbs, protect beds of, 
for if the embryo flowers, or leaves, even within the ground, be affected by frost, 
their blossoms will be defective. Flower-beds must have an addition of one-third 
of fresh loam, with some leaf-mould, or weW-rotted manure ; this will induce the 
plants to bloom more profusely. The upper part of the bed, in which robust-grow- 
ing plants are to be, should always be richest, to encourage the plants to grow 
rapidly at first, and the bottom portion being poor, when the roots push into it, 
the growth of foliage will be checked, and the bloom will produce a finer display. 
DahUas, to propagate early, put the roots into pots or beds, where bottom heat can 
be given immediately ; the plants will be strong by the end of April. Gladioluses, 
— such as Gandavensis, Psittacinus, and their varieties ; plant a few to succeed 
the autumn-planted, and do so in February, March, and April, and a bloom till 
November will be had. Finks and Pansies, small sticks should"be pricked among 
the shoots to prevent the wind twisting the plant off. Let the soil be pressed 
closely round the main stem. A low hedge of fir, or yew branches pricked in at 
the edge of the bed will check strong winds. Those in pots give plenty of air. 
Sores and rabbits are enemies to Finks and Carnations ; if a good sprinkling 
of soot over the foliage be applied, the plants may be saved. Carnations, Au- 
riculas, etc., in pots, must have all dry air allowed, and save them from frost 
and excess of water. The like attention must be paid to all tender or half-hardy 
plants, in pots or frames ; guard against wet, and remove decayed leaves. Throw 
out the soil where the Ranunculus and Anemone bed is to be, half a yard deep, 
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BO that it may be sweetened prior to putting in the compost in February. Lobelias, 
the tall section, must be kept from frost and nearly dry. Boses and JELoUyhockt plant 
as soon as possible. Auricula and ^ol^awthus se^ sow in pots, and place them 
in a cool frame. Shrubs, layers of most kinds may now be made, and cuttings of 
JPrivet, also all deciduous shrubs, may be put in : they will succeed well if put in 
firmly, and each cutting be cut oif close below a bud. Prune Roses, protect the 
heads of tender ones, and .if they have their heads washed over with soot and 
lime liquid, it will kill moss and insects, and promote the health of the plants. 
TuUps, Hyacinths, etc, be careful to have the soil closed well around the leaves of 
such as appear ; mild weather will cause some to rise early, protect from frost, but 
remove the covering at all proper times. Box, edgings of it should always be 
made early in autumn, but if required novo may be done. Verbentu, give all dry 
air, and have the soil barely moist ; to propagate early, place ■ some in moderate 
warmth ; guard against green fly and mildew. If any tender plants be frozen, 
sprinkle them overhead with cold water, and place them in a cool shed from frost, 
but where they will be gradtmlly thawed. 

G-BEENHOTTSE. — Except in very foggy weather, give all the air possible, especially 
where there are Heaths, £Ipacris, and Azaleas, and New Holland plants in general, 
that are not required to bloom early, and water the plants in the morning that 
the damp may be dried up soon ; apply a little fire-heat occasionally to dry the 
house, often stir the surface-soil in pots. Tropaolums, the tricolorum, and other 
tuberous-rooted, must now be potted, in order to bloom well the coming season. 
Fuchsias, prune in, and repot the large plants required to abloom early ; plants now 
put into higher temperature, will soon push shoots, and furnish a supply for 
striking, to form the new plants for 1855. TropcBoU/tm Lobbianum, Hookerianum^ 
and Triomphe de Qand, are fine blooming ornaments now. Camellias, the soil 
must be regularly moist, or the flower-buds will drop ; give manure-water oace or 
twice a week, thin the flower-buds, if now crowded. Cinerarias, watch for the 
enemy, greenfly ; fumigate immediately one is seen ; repot such as require it : also 
pot oif Alstraemerias, £eias, and OxaUs, with any other greenhouse bulbous-rooted 
plants, by the middle of the month. Sow seeds of tender annuals required to 
ornament the greenhouse early in summer. Belaryoniunu, spread the branches to 
form the plant regularly in every part by duly tying them outwards, drawing 
some down to form it bushy to the rim of the pot. Fumigate the greenhouse 
stock of plants. Azaleas, place the plant of any it is desirable to increase in extra 
warmth, to induce an early growth, as cuttings strike much the best earUf in 
spring, rooting freely in silver sand and gentle bottom heat j the half-ripened new 
shoots are the best. 

FoBCiNQ Stove, Fbame, etc. — Achimenes, plsuse some of them in heat, to 
bloom early. Give one good watering at first, and then just keep the soil moist 
till the plants are about an inch long ; then pot singly, or a plant or two more 
in each pot. Also some Gloxinias, and Gesnerias, for early bloom ; do jiot put 
them where they will have a strong bottom heat, for if their vegetation be hastened 
too rapidly, they will be likely to be destroyed. Sow seeds of Stove-plants, hard- 
shelled ones steep in water, heated to 180 degrees ; let them remain till the water 
is cool, then sow. The following plants are excellent for winter blooming, and 
force well : Scarlet Geraniums, Eranthemums, Justicias, Aphelandra, Poinsettia 
puleherrima, Achimenes picta, Coronillas, Ribes, Idly of the valley l Violets, Cytisus^ 
Cinerarias, Gesneria zebrina, Roses, Persian Lilacs^ Chinese Primroses, Azaleas^ 
Acacias, Sericographus, Pinks, Tree Carnations, Cactus, aud Bulbous tribes. 
Succulents must have but little water. Sow seeds of Cockscomb, Balsam, Globe 
Ama/raidhus, Salpiglofsis, Brachycoma, and Chinese Primrose, about the middle of 
the month, for early bloom. Also, repot Amaryllis, Sprekelias, etc. Cuttings of 
bedding plants may be put in, and ii the old plants have not a supply, place 
some in higher heat to push them, such as FuchsiaSt Stdvias, Heliotropes, Cupheas^ 
etc. Bouvardias increase best by cutting the roots into bits an inch long, and 
cover them half an inch with silver aand. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS^ 

ABIES JEZOEJSrSIS. 

In selecting subjects for our plates, we have always confined ourselves 
Bolelj to such as were of superior merit, either for their peculiar 
beauty or highly ornamental character. The one we have given in 
our present number stands pre-eminent* amongst the latter, not only 
for its elegance of form and stately structure, but also for its large 
and richly coloured cones, admirably adapting it for adorning the 
pleasure ground or park. This truly magnificent evergreen fir was 
introduced to this country bv Mr. Fortune, who sent it to Messrs. 
Sfcandish and Noble, of the Bagshot Nursery. 

It is stated by Siebold to grow in the islands of Jezo and KrafbOy 
in the empire oi Japan. In its native habitat it attains the height 
of 100 feet. The wood, which is light and soft, is used by the 
natives of Japan to make arrows and domestic utensils. The foliage 
is of a vivid green, and it is said to remain upon the tree for a period 
of seven years. This tree furnished with cones, which are rather 
more than six inches in length, and when young are of a fine purple, 
forms a splendid object. 


EEMINISCENCES OE GAEDENS. 

BY BISCEMABA. 

The eventful year 1854 has just closed, and yet Chrysanthemums, 
Eoses, Evergreen Honeysuckles, Jasminum nudiflorum. Double 
White Stocks, Aconites, Hepaticas, Christmas Boses, Double Daisies, 
Coronilla glauca, Pansies, Virginian Stock, Primroses, Polyanthuses, 
the Mezereum, Arbutus, Lauristinus, and Tritoma media, now 
enliven my borders, making one think winter has departed : the 
almost entire absence of berries on trees usually loaded with them at 
this season is a remarkable feature in this vicinity. But my objeot 
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in writing thia eketch is to allude to rarer flowers. Hippeattrwit 
aulicim, or Courtly Knight-Star Lily, greeted me early in tst year; 
it had two Btems, each bearing two flowers, and the four were open 
at the aame time. One flower measured eight inches in length, and 
seven in breadth, and the rest appeared equally large ; they were of 
' a sahnony-Bcarlet hue, with green centre and purple stamens, and 
remained many days in beauty. The same plant, to my surpriae, 
flowered again in the autumn, but with only one stem. 

I omitted in my last paper to insert an account of an Sydrangea 
hortentig, grown by a neighbour of mine, who takes particular pains 
in procuring and cultivating hardy perennials, so that hia garden 
presents an interesting picture of a great variety of this class of 
plants, and is quite a study to inspect ; so few of them being now 
grown, owing to the preference given to half-hardy showy flowers. 
This Hydrangea measured thirty-sii feet round ; he did not then count 
its blossoms, lut has cut ofi", in one summer, eleven hundred heads, 
mostly from sii to nine inches in diameter, and of a bright rose 
colour. My other omission was, the notice of a visit I paid to Bear 
Wood, in Berkshire, the property of the Walter family. The lofty 
but not modem conservatory nad in it a very large specimen of the 
Aorostiehwm dlcioome ; it stood in a atone tazza, on a pedestal distinct 
from tiie other jjants, and, thus exhibited, had a truly imposing 
efiect. This property was mostly heath, and when the plantations 
■were well grown, they were thinned, and a large lake formed, grounds 
laid out, and, at a suitable distance, a handsome church erected, by a 
■ lady of the family, now deceased. But I was the most charmed with 
the ornamental water in the garden, belonging especially to the 
mistress of the mansion; it was tastefiilly edged with rockwork, had 
various indentations, and is decorated with rock jilauts. There was a 
remantio walk by the edge, the other side of which was backed by 
higher rockwork, and above this towered, from the outside, luxuriant 
JtkododendroTM and as they were in full bloom, the scene appeared 
to great advantage. I hope the possessor of this valuable estate will 
' take pleasure in it, and carry out further embeUisbments. 

Last summer I revisited Somerleyton, near Lowestoft, the seat of 

the late M.P. for Norwich. In the eitensive glass bouses and on the 

glass-covered walls there was much to deUght and instj^uct. Cono- 

elinium hyacinthinum, with its light purple floweni, was new to me, 

alao the Impatiena Jerdont; Ipomcea SorsfallU showed its rich 

crimson and purple flowers, and the derodendron its magnificent 

Hnnrlet oneB. The Gymnogramma ehrytophylla was well grown, also 

« Soya helfa, which I would recommend, from experience, 

ae having a greenhouse ; it should bo placed in the warmest 

«ntanwZ2M<tmo presented its curious pmk blossoms; Tor^a 

'as trained in an elliptical shape, ana being three feet high, 

; flowers were conspicuously visible. But I must pass over 

I Seaiht, Oeraniums, etc., just glance at the IFucksiat, 

at high, JH^Udmai, Allamandne, Qioswiai, £ego7nat. 
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efe., ete,f and pause before the elegant Bhtia TanheivilUm^ a pbint I 
have had Bome time, but cannot bloom it ; long had it been mmiliar 
to me, from its beautiful representation in Thornton's Botany, a 
large folio work, famous in its day for its coloured plates. The 
flowers are suspended from the stem at short intervals, and resemble 
a pink Foxglove fading into white, with yellow throat, surrounded 
by Ave sharp-pointed sepals and petals, their interior being a purplish* 
pinnamon colour, and the exterior white. The ^Jwneomermum 
Jasminioides also claimed my admiration. But how shau. I describe 
the winter garden ? It is a large space covered with glass, in a sort 
of oriental style ; four hundred tons of iron, we were told, were con* 
sumed in its erection. The drawing-room opens into it, and when 
exhibited in winter, ladies are to enter it from the mansion, without 
experiencing any change of temperature ; it was not quite completed, 
and deserves an enlarged description. 

I must now transport my readers (if I am favoured with any) to 
Poole, where, at an Exhibition of Art and Industry, highly creditable 
to the neighbourhood, I first saw the Campanula Vtdalli; its rich, 
waxy-like, white flowers hung in pendent bells from a stem about ten 
inches high. I knew it at once, from the representation of it in the 
!FLOEiciTLTirBA.L Cabiket. I must not linger on the delightful 
coast scenery of Dorsetshire, its downs and heaths, the sylvan 
wonders of Studland, the gay garden at the Victoria Hotel, Swanage, 
or the fertile vale of Encombe, opening to the British Channel, and 
called, from its verdure, the "G-olden Bowl," and in which is the 
favourite seat of the first Lord Eldon, but with the falling leaf 
contemplate, in a gentleman's grounds at Wisbech, the Veronica 
Andersoni blooming in the borders, its graceful spikes of white 
flowers shading into purple. In the conservatory, a beautiful pale 
yellow Justicia with fringed edges was in bloom, and I admired a 
plant, raised from seed, which had scarlet berries as large as a marble, 
surrounded at its base by pale green petals ; its name was unknown. 
In the greenhouse of another gentleman there I counted thirty- 
spikes of flowers on the Salvia ttplendena; its effect was beautiful, 
and reminded me that this bright plant, blooming so late in the year, 
was not sufficiently cultivated. The Duchess of Lancaster Fuchsia 
was also very flourishing, and is a great acquisition to this already 
numerous and interesting tribe. 


MANAGEMENT OF GESNEEIA ZEBEINA, 

BY MB. W. S. PEESTOB, EOYjLIj GA-EDEBTS, KEW. 

This truly beautiful stove plant is to be found in nearly every col-* 
lection, yet rarely is it found grown to perfection. I have had 
plants from two to four feet high loaded with their brilliant orange 
Sqfqi^S; an^; ia conjunction,.with the beautilul foliage which renders iff 
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BO very attractive, there ia acarcely a plant to equal it for omameht, 
partieularly in the winter and spring u)onths, if grown well. If the 
treatment ia pursued that I herewith recommend, the cultivator will 
be rewarded with the desired Buccess. 

The tubers should be started into growth during the months of 
February, March, and April, from which circumstance the plants will 
supply a succession of flowers from the middle of September to the 
end of February. Ihey ahoidd bo started in pans containg a com- 
post of leaf-mould, with a small portion of loam and a libend 
sprinkling of silver sand. Pans are generally used, for convenience ; 
but I have found them to succeed best when a single tuber is placed 
in a three-inch pot, as it does not disturb the young roots afterwards 
so much as when placed in pans, for even with the greatest care it 
sometimes happens that the young roots are broken. 

When the plants have pushed about two inches they must be 
repotted into pots a size larger, allowing them plenty of drainage, 
with a little moss soil spread upon it, in order to keep the soil from 
washing down amongst the drainage. The soil this time should eon- 
tain a little more loam than it had for starting them in. Particular 
care should he taken in watering, never (Jlowing them to lack a due 
supply, neither should they be so watered as to sodden the soil. 

When they have attained about four large leaves, they must be 
shifted into their final pots for blooming in, and if large specimens 
are required, there shoiild be four plants placed in each ten-inch pot ; 
if, however, they are not required so large, put two plants in an eight- 
inch pot, even one will make a beautiful show. The pots should not 
be too deep, for the roots like rather to spread than go downwards. 
The soil used at the final potting should consist of one part each of 
peat and loam, and two of silver sand. The compost must be pressed 
moderately firm, yet not as some gardeners do that I have seen, who 
press it as though it was never to be separated again, which is as 
great an error as it is to allow it to he without any pressing at all. 

After the plants are well established, an occasional watering of 
liquid manure will very much contribute to promote their vigour, 
especially if sheep's dung be used for the purpose. 

The temperature best suited for Qemeria gebrina is about sixty- 
five d^rees during the day, and ninety at night, yet with aun heat it 
may be allowed to rise from seventy to seventy-five, but not 
more, if it can be avoided. The direct rays of the snn should 
also be guarded against during the growth of "the plants, as it turns 
the leaves brown. The atmosphere should not be very moist, eape- 
in bloom, or the flowers will be injured, and care should 
tn not to allow them to stand. in draught of the doorway 
se, or it is liable to cause the buda to fall off before 

ove directions are duly attended to, it will fully repay for 
bestowed by a masnifleent display of both beauty and 
WUeo the floweia We begun to ezpwid, the fdaots cim 
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i to a house of a drier atmoa^faere, where their charmitiff 
i foliage will fully diapky their heautiea to advantage, and 


be removed ti 

flowerB and fi ^ ^ 

be the admiration of every 'beboJder. Wherever the exotic duties 
of Flora are apecially required, there ahould these loiely and easily 
cultivated plants be introduced. 


THE TALLOW TREE 01" CHINA. 

BT BE. MAC eo WAIT, 

The Stillingia tebifera is prized for the fatty matter which it yields ; ita 
leaves are employed oa a black dye; its wood, being hard and durable, 
is used for prmtmg blocks and various other articles; and, finally, the 
re^e of the nut is employed as fuel and monur^. 

It ia chiefly cultivated in the provinces of Kinngsi, Kongnaiu, and 
Chehkiang. In some districtB near Hangchau, the inhabitants 
defray all their taies with its produce. It grows alike on low alluvial 
plains and on granite bills, on the rich moiud at the margin of canals, 
and on the sandy sea-beach. The sandy estuary of Hangchan yields 
little else. Some of the trees at this place are known to be several 
hundred years old, and though prostrated, still send forth branches 
and bear fruit. 

In mid-winter, when the Heed^vessels are ripe, they are cut off with 
their twigs by a sharp crescentric knife, attached to the extremity of 
a long pole, which ia neld in the hand and pushed upwards against 
the twigs, removing at the same time such as are fruitless. The 
capsules are gently pounded in a mortar to loosen the seeds from, 
their shells, from which they are separated by sifting. To facilitate 
the separation of the white sebaceous matter enveloping the seeds, 
they are steamed in tubs, having convex, open, wicker Bottom s, placed 
over caldrons of boiling water. When thoroughly heated, they are 
reduced to a mash in the mortar, and thence tran^erred to bamboo 
sieves, kept at an uniform temperature over hot ashes. A single 
operation does not suffice to deprive them of all their tallow, the 
steaming and sitting is therefore repeated. The article thus procured 
becomes a solid mass on falling through the sieve, and to purify it, it 
is melted and formed into cakes for the press ; these receive their 
form from bamboo hoops, a foot iu diameter and three inches deep, 
which are laid on the ground, over a little straw. On being filled 
with the hot liquid, the ends of the straw beneath are drawn up and 
spread over the top, and when of sufficient consistence, are placed 
with their ringa in the presa. This latter apparatus, of the rudest 
description, ia constructed of two large beams placed horizontally, 
so as to form a trough capable of containing about fifty of the rings 
with their sebaceous cakes ; at one end it is closed, and at the other 
adapted for receiving wedges, which are successively driven into it hy 
poQ^rouB ^edge-bammera wielded by athletic men. The tallon' 




oozes in a melted state into a receptacle below, where it cools. It is 
again melted and poured into tubs smeared with mud, to prevent its 
adhering. It is now marketable, in masses of about eighty pounds 
each, hard, brittle, white, opaque, tasteless, and without the odour of 
animal taUow ; under high pressure it scarcely stains bibulous paper ; 
melts at 140 deg. Fah. It may be regarded as nearly pure stearine, 
the slight difference is doubtless owing to the admixture of oil ex- 
pressed from the seed in the process just described. The seeds 
yield about eight per cent, of tallow, which sells for about five cents 
per pound. 

The process for pressing the oil, which is carried on at the same time, 
remains to be noticed; it is contained in the kernel of the nut. 
The sebaceous matter, which lies between the shell and the husk, 
having been removed in the manner described, the kernel and the 
husk covering it are ground between two stones, which are heated, 
to prevent clogging from the sebaceous matter still adhering. The 
mass is then placed in a winnowing machine, precisely like those in 
use in western countries. The chaff being separated, exposes the 
white oleaginous kernels, which, after being stemmed, are placed in a 
mill to be mashed. This machine is formed of a circular stone groove, 
twelve feet in diameter, three inches deep, and about as many wide, 
into which a thick solid stone wheel, eight feet in diameter, tapering 
at the edge, is made to revolve perpendicularly by an ox harnessed ta 
the outer end of its axle, the inner turning on a pivot in the centre 
of the machine. Under this ponderous weight the seeds are reduced 
to a mealy state, steamed in the tubs, formed into cakes, and pressed 
by wedges in the manner above described ; the process of mashing, 
steaming, and pressing being repeated with the kernels likewise. 
The kernels yield above thirty per cent, of oil. It is called Ising-yUf 
sells for about three cents per pound, answers well for lamps, though 
inferior for this purpose to some other vegetable oils in use. It is 
also employed for various purposes in the arts, and has a place in the 
Chinese Pharmacopoeia, because of its quality of changing grey hair 
black, and other imaginary virtues. 

Artificial illumination in China is generally procured by vegetable 
oils ; but candles are also employed by those who can afford it. In 
religious ceremonies no other material is used. As no one ventures 
out after dark without a lantern, and as the gods cannot be accept- 
ably worshipped without candles, the quantity consiuned is very great. 
With an unimportant exception, the candles are always made of what I 
would designate ad vegetable stearine. "When the candles, wliich are 
made by dipping, are of the required diameter, they receive a final 
dip into a mixture of the same material and insect-wax, by which 
their consistency is preserved in the hottest weather. They are 
generally coloured red, which is done by throwing a minute quantity 
of alkanet root {Anchusa tinctoria), brought from Shantung, into 
the mixture, Yerdigris is sometimes employed to dye them green. 
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Wnzs an openHaiim in front of b tUU li praTerKd to a walk tliroagh tlie eanb^ 
or otherwise occupied by clumps, etc, the accompraTing iketch ma; perhapi be 
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DISiaK POE A 'FLOWER G-AEDEN. 

BY I. BTTTOSB, £8Q. 



teuded^to iudicsto » cirr«r«d wst. 


MOUTAN P(EONIES INTEODUCED FEOM CHINA. 

BT UEBSBB. BTINSISH ASD KOBLE, BAOSHOT ITTKBEBT. 

Ot the maoj remarkable plants imported by ub irom China, these, 
if judged by the size and beauty of their flowers, are among the most 
attractive. In the magnitude of their individual blossoms, in the 
diversity and richness of their colours, as well aa in the profusion in 
which they are produced, nothing remains to be desired. The follow- 
iug sketch will afford an idea of their general charactere. First, of 
colour : of white there are eaamplea unsurpaased in intensity and 
clearness by any other flower, not excepting even the old double 
white Camellia. Of rose colours there are many Bbades, as well aa 
of purples, and one rivalling the richness of the TuBcan rose. Then 
there is a pale blush, light red, deep red, salmon colour, primrose, 
peach colour, and crimson ; with various other tinte and combinations 
of these already mentioned. Some of the light-coloured ones have 
the bases of their petals deeply stained with red or purple ; othera 
are delicately shaded. Most of the flowers are very double ; soma 
are, however, only semi-double, the latter generally have the petala 
stained as described. In shape many are finely cupped; more 
resemble the flnest rose, and others have anemone fiowers. Of the 
last named, a white and a deep red are fine examples. In size, too, 
they are remarkable ; some ot the flowers produced last season, and 
&om small plants, measured eight, ten, and twelve inches across. 


FuBFUBBiL, fine rich purple. 
SAUABAifG, deep red, black base 

to the petals. 
Globt or Shakohai, anemone- 
flowered, white. 
De. BowaiKO, rose colour. 
The Jewel of Chubas, white, 
base of the petals Btained 
purple. 
Beauty of Cantoit, light rosy, 

lilac-shaded. 
Atbosanquikea, magnificent rich 

deep purple. 
Vivu), bright red. 
Iba, French white. 
Pbidb of Hovct Kasa, cledr 

rich light purple. 
Obibis, Tuscan rose colour. 

ilmon pink, shaded 
ch white. 
jrimrose colour. 
STCiiB, bright red, 
let. 


The Empebob of Chiha, rich 
rosy-red. 

HipPOLTTE, rosy-lilac, shading 
ofi' to light lilac. 

Hebe, very clear white, base of 
the petiJs slightly stained with 
purple. 

PoMOHA, white, base of the petals 
deep purple. 

BERBNicji, a beautiful white. 

Sir Oeobgi: Davis, rich rosy- 
lilac. 

Diro, lilac, shaded with rose. 

CoBNEWA, purple. 

Ataianta, wiei 
deep red. 

Globosa, very large, white. 

Ui-TSSEB, deep lilac, base of the 
petals darker. 

Odobata bos J a, clear white, 
and beautifully scented. 

CoiTFCoiDs, veiy bright red, al- 
most scarlet. 
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Sib GiOBGiB STAimToir, peach 

colour, shaded. 
Zekobia, dark purple, tinted with 

blue. 
Colonel Maxoolm, very large, 

purple. 
Captaubt Champion, rich cream 


colour, base of the petals stained 

with plum colour. 
Besyxsiana, deep rich rose-lake* 
LoBD Macabtnet, bright sal* 

mon, ahnost scarlet i a magni- 

fiqent flower. 


' LIST OP SELECT AND NEW PLOEISTS' JFLOWBES. 

Sevebal of our correspondents having desired to be furnished with 
descriptive lists of some of the newest and best florists* flowers for 
the coming season, in compliance therewith we insert the following, 
which we are certain will prove true to character, and will be 
approved of. "Want of space has prevented our giving more this 
month ; in our next, however, we shall continue it. 

PuoHSiAS. — Duchess of Lancaster, tube and sepals white, well 
reflexed ; corolla rosy violet; fine and distinct. Duke of Wellington 
(^Moor's), tube and sepals crimson, with a rosy violet corolla, superb 
shape. JEmpress JEJuoenie, tube and sepals of a rosy crimson outside ; 
the sepals are shaded with violet on the inside, and are well reflexed; 
corolla pure white; new and distinct. Morence Nightingale, tube and 
sepals brilliant scarlet, finely reflexed ; corolla pure white ; new and 
lovely variety. Qala/nthiflora pleno, tube and sepals rich velvety 
scarlet-crimson ; the corolla, which is double, is pure white, resembling 
a fine, large, double Snowdrop, from which circumstance it has received 
its name ; a singularly pretty and distinct new variety. Hendersonii, 
tube and sepals deep crimson; corolla rich velvety purple; very hand- 
some, and will be found a good companion to the last named. 
Monarch, sepals very broad, crimson, with a distinct, large, open 
corolla of blue violet. Mrs, Story {Stores), sepals long and wide, 
bright crimson, well reflexed; corolla clear white, of good substance; 
new. Omega, crimson tube and sepals ; bright lilac corolla ; good 
form, and very distinct. Prince Albert {Banks s), tube and sepals 
tfcarlet-crimson ; corolla rich plum-violet. Queen Victoria (Storg^s), 
sepals wide, well reflexed, of a bright scarlet-crimson ; coroUa pure 
white. Water Ngmph, a globular-shaped flower, of a bright scarlet- 
crimson, sepals tmek, and stand well open; coroUa fine clear white; 
distinct. 

Cii^BAEiAS. — Constellation, pure white, with a deep well-defined 
edge of blue. Empress JEugenie, white ground, violet-crimson 
edging, and a purple disc ; a mie flower. Mtscinatton, a rich deep 
blue, with a white circle round the disc, fine form. Lord Stamford, 
pure white, with a beautiful porcelain blue edging. Marguerite 
d'Anjou, maroon crimson, with a deeper disc. Mrs. Gerard Leighy 
pure white ; with a rosy-purple edging, and a blue disc; fine. Mrs. 
Bogers, white, with a rosy-plum edging, dark disc ; superb form. 
ffovelty^ damson-purple, with a light disc ; large and fine. JPioturataf 
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pure white ground, with a broad edging of roey-purple, and a Ittrendeiv 
coloured disc ; extra fine. Prince Arthur, BCarlet- crimson ; a brilliant 
flower, Te^ ornamental. Prince of Fruttia, glossy sky-blue, with a 
white circle round the disc. Scottish Chieftain, white, with a deep 
plum>coIoured edging and disc. 


NOTES ON KEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

21. DiPLADEMTA Habbisii. Nat. Ord, Apoevnea. — A magnifl- 
cent species, discovered by Mr. Purdie, who found it growing on the 
banks of the Caroni, and to the eastward of Mount Tamaria, in the 
island of Trinidad. Messrs. Veitch and Son have had the honour of 
first blooming it in Europe. Its discoverer thus speaks of it : — "This 
plant is not surpassed by any one of its congeners, whether we con- 
sider the size and beauty and fragrance of its flowers of metallic 
lustre, or its entire habit." The flowers are produced in axillary, 
terminal racemes, six to eight in each. Each blossom is from three 
to four inches across; clear yellow. The funnel-shaped tube ia 
tinged externally with red streaks, and internally marked with the 
same colour, forming bifid rays. . There are also five blotchea of red 
on the corolla, around the throat. When in hud it is also exceed- 
ingly handsome, being large and drooping, with the red streaks 
blending beautifully lato a clear golden yellow. The leaves are a foot 
in length, and about four or five inches in breadth. It is like its 
magnificent companion, D. cnusinoda, a climber, and will soon be- 
come a universal favourite in our stoves, (£ot. Miiff., 4,825.) 

22. HoYA LAODNOSA. Nat. Ord. Ajtclepidea. Syn. Otoitemma 
lacunosa. — One of the numerous species of this genus which have 
been introduced from the islands of the Indian Archipelago. It waa 
found growmg on the trunks of trees in the island of Java. In 
habit it somewhat resembles the beautiful S. bella, but the flowers 
vrill not bear comparison ; they are, however, produced freely, and 
sweet scented, of a greenish yellow. (Bot. Mag., 4&2&.) 

23. EsoALLONiA PTEBOCLADOif. Nat. Ord. Saxifragea. — Another re- 
ward of the exertions of that indefatigable collector, Mr. William Lobb, 
who sent it to Messrs. Veitch and Son, of Exeter, where it bloomed in 
the openborderin July, 1854. It is "a decidedly hardy shrub, four or 
fivefeethigh, an abundant bloomer, and fragrant. In foli^e and habit 
it resembles the small-leaved Myrtle, and in flowers an Epacria. It 
appears to he an abundant bloomer, producing the flowers on the 
lower side and the entire length of the young wood, so that a whole 

be considered a leafy raceme ; white, tinged with rose ; 
half an inch long. The branches ore red, and the foliage 

It inhabits Western Patagonia, (Bot. Mag., 4827.^ 
ADEifiA AOOMiNATA. Nat. Ord. Afocmete. — Somewhat 
he B. orattinoda and D. ^lendent. The bloBsoms are 

lour, streaked with red at ttie throat, four inchea acroM 
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£rom point to point of the corolla. Throat yellow, gradually shading 
off to white ; tube three inches long. Flowers produced m a sub» 
paniculate raceme, seven or eight blossons in each. Introduced from 
Brazil by Messrs. Veitch and Son. (£ot. Mag,^ 4828.^ 

26. FsiTTABAFHiA CtsEiTsis. Nat. Ord. Oesneriacea. — A Ghes- 
neriaceous shrub, a native of Cuba, West Indies ; discovered by Mr, 
Linden, flourishing about St. Jago, Final de Nimarima, who mtro- 
duced it to the English nurseries. The flowers are solitary, tubular, 
curved downwards, about two inches in length, red, with a yellow 
throats The foliage resembles that of the Myrica Qale, It requires 
B warm greenhouse. (JBot. Mag., 4829.^ 

26. Catasetum iNcrBTUM. Nat. Ord. OrcAkJ!?^.-*- Specimens of 
this orchid was sent to Dr. Lindley last summer by the Lord Bishop 
of Winchester, who purchased it at one of M. Warczewits's sales by 
the name of 0. secundum. The flowers are very large, being six 
inches in length from tip to tip of the sepals, and three in breadth ; 
they are of a dull green, stained and streaked with purple. Dr. 
Lindley observes, *^ the great blossoms resembled nothing so much as 
some portentous arachnid seizing upon the shaggy ear of an unhappy 
animal, and turning it inside out in the struggle to grasp it, till a pair 
of horns, with which the arachnid seemed furnished, could be plunged 
into the ear, in order to hold it fast." (Gard, Chron., 108^ 

27. AQTTiLEeiA Califobnica. Nat. Ord. Banunculacea.^-^Al- 
though this proves to be a mere variety of A. canadense, it has a more 
showy appearance in the border. The flowers are brighter, and have 
more yellow about them. It, however, resembles the old species in 
all its general habit. Mr. Hartweg sent it to the Horticultural 
Society from Califomia* (&ard, Chron,, 107.^ 

28. CiBLOGTKE PLABTTAGUfBA. Nat. Ord. Orchtdea, — ^GDhe Bishop 
of Winchester purchased this species at a sale at Messrs. Stevens. 
The flowers, which are produced in long pendulous racemes, are of a 

freenish yellow, with a white lip, streaked with brown. The pseudo- 
uLbs are six inches in length, and bear a pair of leaves about a foot 
in length. (Gard, Chron,, 109.^ 




» T E S P B M K E W* 

Bt MB. W. S. iPBESTOE* 

DBACJiifrA i?BBMli!rALis. Nat. Ord. Liliaoea.'-A. well-known and 
very ornamental stove tree, consequently it is a general favourite. 
The foliage is beautifully striped and shaded with crimson, brown, 
and green. The flowers, however, are not very attractive, being 
blush- white, borne in a small spike. 

AcHiMBNES PicTA, voT, HiLLii. Nat. Ord. Gesneriacea, — The 
foliage of this variety, although variegated, is not so distinct as A. 
jneta, but the flowers are brighter orange. The inside of the coroUa^ 
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is clear yellow, beautifully spotted witli scarlet. It u a moot abun- 
dant bloomer, and merits extensive cultivation. 

MAlTETTli, BICOLOB. Nat. Ord. Cincionacea. — A plant weL 
worth cultivation. It is a store climber, succeeding best against a 
wire trellis. The leaves are ovate-lanceolate. The flowers are funuel- 
Bhaped, bright red and yellow. 

IxoBA osoBATA. Nat. Ord. dnohonaeea.—The foliage is remark* 
ably fine, some of the leaves meaauring nine inches in kngth, ovate. 
flowers produced in large globular heads, each tubular-shaped 
blossom three and a half inches in length ; the base of the tube pmk, 
shading off to white at the upper extremity ; terminal segmenta 
yellow. The flowers are very fra^^nt. Its large trusses have a very 
showy appearance in the stove. It deserves to be in eveiy collectioii. 

A£ob obbcusa. Kat. Ord. Idliacea. Syn. A. pieta. — The flowers 
are bright orange-red, produced in spikes. A very interesting so^ 
culent, which blooma at a time when flowers are most required. jL 
plurideng and A. arborescent are also of a bright orange-red, and 
are very attractive, particularly at this season of the year. Each 
of the above are free blooming. 

Styphelia TUBiFtOBi. Nat. Ord. Epaeridacete. — An interesting 
greenhouse shrub, with beautiful scarlet tubular-shaped flowers, 
which are now very attractive. 

Efaobis. Nat. Ord. Upaeridacta. — This most beautiful family 
are now in full bloom in the greenhouse. The undermentioned are 
what we possess, and are all well worth cultivating. Most of them 
are &ee growers, of neat habit, and promise bloomers. £1. ardeniU' 
Mima, dark ruby-red, free bloomer ; H. densifiora-imeantata, bright 
piok ; E. elegantistima, rose colour, tipped with white, free flower- 
ing ; E. grandiflora, tube dark lake, pure white mouth, grows ireely, 
and blooms profusely ; E.Jbrmota, light pink, abundant bloomer ; E. 
Willinoreana, bright red, a very free-flowering variety ; E, nivaUi 
grandifiora, pure white ; E. hyaointhijlora, lai^ bright pink flowers, 
grows freely and blooms profusely, the best of the colour ; B. oekro- 
leuaa, white, and rather a shy-flowering variety ; E. impretga alba, 
white, free bloomer ; E. miniala, light red, tipped with white, very 
free flowering ; E. Tauntoniennt, fine bright red. 

Ebica. Nat. Ord. Ericaeete. — This is also a lovely genus, and 
most deservedly very popular. The first five have small fiowers, but 
are nevertheless very beautiful. E. Lambertiana rosea, the flowers 
are a pretty rose colour; E. tcabriwicula, white, very neat and 

Ctty, free bloomer, and robust grower ; E. arbmeula, flowers pink, 
ne in profusion ; E. graeilit autumnatia, bright pink, good habit, 
et^ i E. gracilU vemalis, similar to the last, but the flowers 
irker shade, and more in erect habit- E. ht/emalit, tube pink, 
white tip, good habit, aaid free bloomer ; E, Wetteotii, pink, 
)wer; E, cohrant nuperba, tube pink, tipped with white, very 
E eruenia, long curved tube, ruby-red, roDust habit ; E. tranS' 
nova, flowers bright flesh-colour, very pretty ; E. Feliveriantt 
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UcoJoTj bright yellow, the base of the tube red, good habit ; 1?. ntuia* 
hilis, tube bright pink, with a beautiful carmine tip. 

jASMnnjM NUDirLOETJM. Nat. Ord. JasminaeecB. — This beautiful 
Chinese shrub, which is nailed against a wall, is now in fine bloom in 
the open air. The bright yellow flowerd have a very showy appear- 
ance. It deserves extensive cultivation. 

Chimonakthxjs FBAeBA^s. Nat. Ord. Cklyeanthacece. Syn: 
Calyeanihus praeox. — A beautiful companion to the last-named shrub, 
filling the air to a considerable distance with the delicious fragrance 
of its mulberry-coloured flowers. It succeeds well in the same 
situation as the Jasminum nudiflorum. 

Segonia. Nat. Ord. Beganiacece, — There are several of these 
flourishing in the stove here. Amongst the best are — B. marmorata 
leaves heart-shaped, the upper side dark green, marbled with large 
creamy-white blotches ; the under side rosy crimson. The stalks of 
both leaves and flowers are purplish-crimson. The upper side of the 
flowers are pale yellow, with fine red veins ; on the lower side the 
veins are much broader and darker. This is one of the best of this 
extensive genus, and is highly entitled to a place in every stove. Bi, 
frigiday leaves heart-shaped, biserrate ; ground-colour beautiful light 
green, veined with deep green ; the footstalk semi-transparent, pale 
pink. The flowers are pure white, in trusses, well elevated above the 
handsome foliage, and form a pretty contrast, rendering it very at- 
tractive. It is a free grower, as well as a &ee bloomer. B. hiemo- 
totrieha, leaves heart-shaped, lanceolate, hairy ; flowers small, of a 
delicate pink. In addition to the above kinds, there are in bloom 
B, incamata, B. JPrestonieneis, and B, Ingrafnii, all of which are 
showy and interesting. 

JusTiciA sPEGiosA. Nat. Ord. Acanthacea. — A neat half-shrubby 
stove plant, which blooms in profusion, and its bright purple flowers 
render it very showy. 

Jasminum fubesceks. Nat. Ord. JMminacea, — A charming 
stove shrub, which blooms in profusion. The flowers are pure white, 
highly fragrant, and are produced in trusses. It is an excellent 
stove ornament. 

In the orchid house the following are in fine bloom : — Ogpripedittm 
insigne ; its large, conspicuous blossoms render it very attractive ; 
they are green barred and spotted with brown, and tipped with 
white. It blooms for several successive months. Scutearia stelli, a 
beauti^ plant, whose curious leaves are about three feet long, and 
the thickness of a swan's quill. The flowers are yellow, spotted 
with crimson, and very fragrant. Ooelia macrostachga, Bhalcenopsu 
amahilis, Anaellia Africana, and Lycaste planer are in beauteous 
bloom, with some others of less note ; all, however, are welcome at 
this period of the year. 

In the stove there are several kinds of Gesnerias in bloom. The 
foUowing are the most conspicuous : — &. zebrina, (7. zebrina com^ 
paeUfp &• zebrina tplendew (which is the best of all),- &. ignorata^ 
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and G. Fardina. These are now in fine perfection, and at this period 
of winter are exceedingly omamenlftl and valuable. 

Soon the very auperb collection of Acacias will be in fine display ; 
a description of all the beat, with remarks on treatment, will be for- 
wimled for insertion herein, 


ON THE INCEEASE OP APHIDES. 

Br MB, PETEB UAKE^ZIE, WEST PIiEAN- 

"We are informed by some philosophers, that a mind without imme- 
diate employment naturally recurs to the past or the future. The 
reflector finds that he was happy, and knows that he cannot be so 
now. He sees that he may yet be happy, and wishes the hour waa 
come. Thus every period of his continuance is miserable, except 
that very short one of immediate gratification. We would tell such 
persons to engage in some department of gardening, and there will 
be no fear but they will get an abundance of employment all the 
year round, which will increase their happiness, and banish misery 
&om their minds. 

At this season they may have an opportunity of knowing much 
about the smalt yet powerful enemies that injure many of our cul- 
tivated plants, we mean the aphides, or plant-lice. In their deatruc- 
tiveness to growing crops, they are placed by some next to the locusts 
of warm climates, and farmers and gardeners annually suffer consi- 
derable losses by their depredations. Tet we are informed that a 
knowledge of their history is but very imperfectly diffused among 
those who suffer moat by those minute enemies. We may have 
many things to say about them, but the following account of their 
fecundity and rapid increase may be new to some of your readers. 

The double mode of reproduction in the plant-lice, supposed by 
Dr. Darwin to resemble the buds and seeds of trees, will s«ve io 
account for the very astonishing increase of these insects. Di*- 
Bicliardson, in the plant-louse of the rose, reckons in one season ten 
generations, each generation averaging fifty individuals ; so that, by 
multiplying 50 nine times by itseli', one egg will give origin to the 
almost incredible number of 25,065,093,750,000,000,000. To this 
must be added the number of eggs laid by the tenth generation be- 
fore winter, for the renewal of their progeny the following season. 
M. Beaumur, however, on the observations of M. Bonnet, reckons 
90 for the first generation &om a single mother ; and reckoning that 
"""•■ -^ '^'■ise produces 90 more, the second generation will be 8100, 
ill be 729,000, the fourth will be 65,610,000, and the fifth 
04,900,000 ; the ninth generation in this case would be 
J,000,000,000. That this calculation is founded on the 
lined facts, appears from the experiments of M. Bonnet, 
e have above referred ; and he haa been so particular aa 
the day tmd hour of the birth of each iudindual insect; 
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In (mb of his journals we find 95 plant-lice produced from one 
mother between the 1st and the 21st of June ; in another, 90 plant- 
lice &om the 30th of May to the 15th of June. M. LatreiUe, a 
high authority, states the increase at 25 young a day from the same 
mother ; though, on looking over M. Bonnet's tables, we find the 
numbers never exceed ten, and are usually from four to six young a 
day ; so that, supposing the facts relate to the same species, there 
must be some mistake in M. Latreille's statement. 

Even, however, at the lowest estimate, the rate of increase is al- 
most inconceivable, and hence, we need not wonder that these in- 
sects sometimes appear in such numbers as to obscure the air. 

" On the 1st of August," says White of Selbome, " about half 
an hour after three in the afternoon, the people of Selbome were 
surprised by a shower of Aphides^ which fell in these parts. They 
who were walking the streets at that time found themselves covered 
with these insects, which settled also on the trees and gardens, and 
blackened all the vegetables where they alighted. These armies, no 
doubt, were theii in a state of emigration, and shifting their quarters, 
and might, perhaps, come from the great hop plantations of Kent 
and Sussex, the wind being that day at north. They were observed 
at the same time at Earnham, and all along the vale at Alton. 

To a gardener this must appear frightful. It, however, teaches 
one useful lesson ; at the sight of one insect in a house or frame of 
plants, strongly ftimigate with tobacco, or dip the plant overhead in 
a strong solution of tobacco-water. The genuine liquid may be 
bought at the tobacco manufacturers, at but a few pence per gallon. 


THE HYDEANGEA. 

Althoxtoh this must be admitted to be ono of the most showy 
plants we have, it has certainly been very much neglected of late 
years. It is, however, still prized by a few, who find it par- 
ticularly useful for greenhouse and conservatory decoration, dis- 
playing its enormous heads of pink and blue flowers in abundance, 
and remaining a long time in perfection. The following method of 
treatment being pursued wul enable all who practise it to have 
large heads of blossom from plants even in small pots. If cuttings 
are taken off in August, and potted in a mixture of leaf-mould, loam, 
and sand, in a well-drained pot, and be placed in an old cucumber or 
melon frame, they will root freely, and snould be potted into four-inch 
pots as soon as they have become sufficiently rooted. The plants should 
be kept to one leader, the top bud of which should not bje pinched 
out, but all lateral or side shoots should be removed as soon as they 
appear. When sufficiently established in their pots, move them to 
the greenhouse, where they should be wintered. Early in spring 
shift them into five or six-inch pots, as may best suit your convenience, 
and as 9oon as they have commenced growth liberally supply them 
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with water, using the syringe freely at all times. Perhaps the most 
convenient place for them at this seaaon ia a vinery, which I find 

suits them well, and brings them on gently until the blossoms make 
their appearance. Water at this stage must on no account be 
neglected. If large specimen plants are required, they should bo 
grown another season, when they will form a fine bush and produce 
many heads of blossoms, dthough inferior in size to those on plants 
kept to one leader. I have grown the same plants for years; in this way 
they have made huge specimens, and amply repaid me for my trouble; 
but if small plants with large heads are preterred, they should be 
grown from cuttings eveiy season. I have also struck cuttings ia. 
February, and grown them on until the following season, using a 
slight bottom-heat, and disbudding the useless eyes ; such plants have 
produced enormous heads, superior in size to those struck in August, 
hut then the plants are longer in hand, which, in many cases, is a 
consideration. The soil beat suited for their culture ia equal portions 
of cow-dung, leaf-mould, fibrous loam, peat, and sand, well miied in 
a rough state. The pots should be thoroughly drained, and, during 
the blooming season, the plants will he benefited by being placed in 
a pan of water. Manure-water may be used freely while the plants 
are ia bloom. In order to change them from pink to blues of 

.difierent shades, pot them in Norwood loam, or common red sand; 
potting in peat and watering with alum-water will also produce the 
same efiect'; hut the two former kinds of material are the best. If 
Ranted on well-drained ground, and slightly protected in winter, the 

' Hydrangea will form an ornament in the flower-garden such as few 
can equal ; hut it must be liberally supplied with water during the 
blooming season. 


MONSTEOSITY OP A EOSE. 

With few exceptions, the flowers on a standard Sose growing on a 
lawn failed this summer to exhibit ^d blooms, and presented 
various degrees and forms of monstrosity. This occurrence may be 
attributed to the wet season stimulating the tree to the production of 
wood instead of flowers. It should, however, be noted, that neigh- 
bouring Eose trees, growing under precisely the same circumstances, 
butof difierentspecies.produced theirproperflowers; with, however, 
a prevailing tendency to abortive petd growth, and the production 
of the condition known as the " green eye." In the tree in question 
i remarkable example was that of a flower which was repeated 
ueB on the same axis, each time exhibiting sepals, petala 
1 and scented), perfect stamens with pollen, and imperfect 
y carpels. The stem expanded into its usual rounded 
e, iringed by the &ee portion of the calyx, of its general 
', and supporting on its discoid margin the petals, and within 
meroua stamens. Some of the ionermoat petals were not 
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well coloured, nor well developed, but small and greeniflh. Prom the 
sides of the cup-like receptacle sprang several hairy styles crowned 
by their stigmas, of much the usual form, but still not well formed ; 
and along with these imperfect carpels of a green colour, and havmg 
the form of narrow leaves folded lon^tudinally on themselves, ana 
many of them terminating in a fringed process or awn. Neither the 
normal styles nor the leaty carpels had ovules. The centre of the 
cup exhibited a larger carpellary leaf, so folded as to enclose one or 
more similar though more delicate leaves and a growing point, repre- 
senting a continuation of the stem. This point, gradually elongated, 
developed towards one side two lanceolate decurrent leaves or bracts, 
which, like itself, assumed a reddish colour. Having acquired about 
an inch in le^ngth, it shot out five ovate-lanceolate acummate sepals, 
confluent at their base, and decurrent, not on the same plane but 
spirally arranged, and also tinged red. Thus, a second flower grew in 
aU respects like the first, except that it had a very indistinct recep- 
tacle. During the development of the second, the first flower withered, 
its petals falling away. The axis of the second inflorescence, endued 
with the like powers of growth, extended itself, produced a sheathing 
bract, then swelled into a half-globular receptacle, with five sepals as 
in the last, but here set in a regular whorl on the same plane, and 
having two bracts, like themselves, immediately external to them. 
The petals of this third flower were numerous, small indeed, but 
sweet-scented; the stamens numerous, containing pollen; whilst a 
few very rudimentary, slender, carpellary leaves and styles surrounded 
a larger involuted one, containing a growing point along with two or 
three pistils terminated by stigmas. In this terminal inflorescenci3 
(examined whilst actually flowering) the carpellary leaves were 
smallest, and the leaf-like character most lost ; whilst many styles, 
hairy and delicate, occupied the concavity of the receptacle, and 
apparently had perfect carpels at their base. 

The production of these three flowers in sequence occupied two 
months. On a longitudinal section the growing point in each flower 
was seen not to have proceeded from the exact centre or actual axis 
of the receptacle, but rather from one side. Hence, both the irre- 
gular peduncles curved so as to maintain the flower in the same Hne 
with the original stem. 

In another monstrosity, in which two flowers were produced on the 
same continuous axis, the sepals exhibited a tendency to be compound, 
by developing imperfect leaflets. In a third example the sepals had 
grown into large compound leaves, having two leaflets on each side 
the petiole, and a very large terminal one. In this case, too, where 
but one flower formed, the growing point started at nearly a right 
angle to the original pedmicle, and then, curving to bring itself into 
the same straight line, grew into a strong shoot, forming at its apex 
a good bud (flower) for the winter. A similar growth of the calyx 
into actual leaves occurred in another case. 

The last irregularity to which I shall refer is, where the axis of a 
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dower grew into a strong leafy shoot. In this case, no cup-like 
receptacle existed, but the carpels were placed on a disc-like ex- 
pansion surrounding the stem, which appeared little more than a 
large node from which the leaves had fallen. The carpels here 
extended upwards in a green, leafy form, and were deficient of 
ovules. Eight such, with dilated capsule-like bases, were found in a 
whorl on the same plane ; and within these two close together, longer 
and of a more leaf-like character. Above these last, five more 
evident leaves, four of which were actually trifoliate, were disposed 
in a spiral manner around the axis, for the space of an inch above 
the carpellary whorl. Then a node occurred, surrounded by six 
pinnate leaves, not (juite on the same plane, and yet not in opposite 
pairs, nor clearly spu*al in position. Three quarters of an incn from 
these leaves the shoot ended by a terminal bud (winter) surrounded 
by three pinnate leaves of unequal size. 

These instances of monstrosity well illustrate the morphology of 
carpels — their origin from leaves, and their tendency to take on the 
form, and along with this the spiral arrangement of the latter. The 
perfect pinnate leaves of a shoot proceeding from the centre of a 
Rose we must suppose to be morphologically the same with the small 
folded carpellary leaf; the last instance cited sho^s the grades of 
development bdbween the two. The production of the shoot causes 
the abortion of the flower and its ovules ; hence the size and vigour of 
the shoot afford a measure of the vital vegetative force expended in 
the formation of a flower, and mainly of its ovules. I am inclined to 
believe with Schleiden, that the ovule is a product of the axis and not 
of the carpellary leaves ; that indeed it is a bud growing from the 
axis in the axil of a leaf — i. «., the carpel. — Arlid^e, in AnndU of 
Natural History. 


THE BIG TEEE (WELLINGTOXIA GIGANTEA). 

Db. C. F. Winslow, in the California Barmer, a weekly journal pub- 
lished at San Francisco, has given an account of his excursion from 
" Murphy's Camp" (2400 feet elevation) to the site of the " Big .Tree," 
on the very stump of which he writes his letter (Aug. 8, 1854), the 
spot itself being designated, at least by him, " Washington Mammoth 
Grove." K this account is to be depended upon (and it must be con- 
fessed the learned Doctor's style is both flowery and hyperbolical), we 
learn some new and interesting particulars respectipg this gigantic tree: 
— 1st, That the accounts brought home by our sober English traveller, 
Mr. William Lobb, do not give us the full height to which this Pine at- 
tains, by one-fourth ; 2nd, that the locality seems to be circum- 
scribed to an area of a few acres ; and, 3rd, what concerns us more, 
now that Messrs. Yeitch and Son have enabled us to possess living 
plants, that the soil and atmosphere at the place of growth are singu- 
larly humid ; and in this we think the Doctor is likely to be correct. 
Omitting, then, the mention of " the sublime thoughts, such as have 
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rarely before impressed his soul," — " of such a nature tUat he often 
iuroluntiaril; surrendered hiuiself to the idea tliat Le wbb approaching 
the visible and actual presence of the Great One who rere^ed himself 
to Moses on the heignte of Sinai," etc.— we shall confine ourselves 
to the following extracts; — "The road (from Murphy's Camp) 
gradually ascendmg for several miles over a varied landscape, becomes 
afterwards more level, or rather it undulates and winds for a long 
stretch among hills and vaUeys thickly wooded, and fit for forms and 
deer parks. During the last three miles the ascent ia steady and 
through a virgin wildemeaB of Pinea, Fira, Spruce. Arbor- Vit», and 
other cone-bearing trees, whose magnitude perceptibly increases with 
the altitude of the locality. The whole surface of the hiU-sides is 
covered with herbage or plants, more or less verdant, and in spots 
there is a freshness to the verdure which reminds one of spring, and 
which contrasts strongly with the arid and dusty plains and lulls of 
the lower sections of county. The wild raspberry, strawberry, pea, 
and haselnut mingle their humble or more prominent foliage with 
the diversified undergrowths of the forest ; and here and there new 
and attractive flowers struck my eye so pleasingly, that I was com- 
pelled at times to atop, gather, examine, and admire them. The 
charm of these regions to the botanist would be in the freshness and 
luxuriance with which Nature elaborates her vegetable forms. The 
vital principle, stimulated by the condensing vapours of the cool 
fi«flh air of night, and nourished by a suitable pabulum in the de- 
composing soil, acts with a steady energy, and thousands of stately 
trees stud the hills in all directions, bo lofty as to amaze the observer, 
and to compel him when near them to strain his eyes to catch a view 
of their topmost offshoots. But the most amazing of all these vege- 
table productions are here; and Nature, by peculiar geognostic arrange- 
ments, seems to have isolated them to startle and arrest the atten- 
tion o£ muikiud, and to strengthen scientific truth, touching the 
special distribution of organic races. 

" So far as known, the vegetable growth to which the name of ' Big ^ 

Tree' has been attached grows in no other region of the Sierra 
Nevada, nor on any other mountain-range of the earth. It exists | 

here only, and all the individuals of its hind, so far as I can leam, are 
localised to this vicinity. They are embraced within a range of 200 .1 

acres, and are enclosed in a haain of coarse siliceous material, sur- - 

rounded by a sloping ridge of sienitic rock, which in some places C 

projects above the soil. The basin is reeking vrith moisture, and in 
the lowest places the water is standing, and some of the largest trees 
dip theiir roots into the pools or water-runs. The trees of very large 
dimensions number considerably more than one hundred. Mr. Blsle 
measured one 94 feet in circumference at the root ; the aide of which 
had been partly burnt by contact with another tree, the head of 
which had follen against it. The latter can be measured 150 feet 
from its head to its root ! A large portion of this fallen monster is 
still to be seen and examined ; and by the measurement of Mr. Lapham, 
the proprietor of the place, it is said be len feet in diameter at 3&0 
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feet from the uptom root! In jailing it had prostrated another 
large tree iu ita course, and pressed out the earth beneath itself, so 
as to be imbedded a number of feet into the ground. Its diameter 

across its root is 40 feet. A man is nothing in comparison of dimen- 
sions, while walking on it or standing near its side. 

" This to me was the greatest wonder of the forest. The tree which 
it prostrated in falling has been burnt hollow, and is so large, a 
gentleman who accompanied us from Murphy's informed us, that 
when he first visited the place, two years ago, he rode through it on 
horseback for 200 feet without stopping hut at one spot, as he entered 
at the root. We all walked many scores of feet through it, but a 
large piece of its side has fallen in near the head. But there are 
many standing whose magnitude absolutely oppresses the mind with 
awe. In one place three of these gigantic ohjecta grow side by side, 


as if planted with special reference to theu- present appeu^nc 
Another, so monstrous as to absolutely compel you to walk aroui 
it, and even liager, is divided at from 50 to 100 feet from the ground 


into three of these straight mammoth trunks, towering over 300 feet 
into the sky. 

" There are others, whose proportions are as. delicate, symroettic^, 
clean, and straight as small Spruces, that rise 350 feet from the 
ground. In one spot a huge knot of some ancient prostrate giant is 
visible above the soil, where it fell ages ago, and the earth has accu- 
mulated so as nearly to obliterate aU traces of its former existence. 
The wood of this tree, I am told by Mr. Laphom, is remarkable for 
ita slow decay. When first cut down its fibre is white, but it soon 
becomes reddish, and long exposure makes it as dark as mahogany ; 
it is soft, and resembles in some respects pine and cedar. Its bark, 
however, is much unlike these trees ; nearest the ground it is prodi- 
giously thick, fibrous, and when pressed on has a peculiar feelmg of 
elasticity. In some places it is eighteen inches thick, and resembles a 
mass of cocoa-nut husks, thickly matted^ond pressed together, only the 
fibrous material is exceedingly fine, and altogether uuKke the husk of 
the cocoa-nut. This bark is fissured irregularly with numerous 
indentatioiis, which give it the appearance of great inequality and 
roughness. At 160 feet from the ground it is only about two inches 
thick on the living tree, which is now being stripped of its bark for 
transportation frtnn the country. 

" An hotel is built near the ' Big Tree,' whose bark was stripped 
last year and exhibited in San Prancisco ; and an appendage of the 
house is built over it. so as to constitute a hall for cotillion parties. 
i6 feet in circumference, and a pMtion of ita 
Tor a bowling aUey. To overthrow it, holes 
h a large auger, and after the trunk was 
ts were mode to wedge and upset it ; but its 
prevented the success of this undertaking, 
it fell by the force of a strong wind. In 
artb, and by its weight forced the soil from* 
in a great trench, and mud and stones were 
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driven near a hundred feet high, where they have left their marks on 

neighbouring trees." ' I 

The following paragraph bears very hard upon Dr. Lindley:— 

" The name that has been applied to this tree by Professor Lindley, ^ 

an English botanist, is Wellingtonia gigantea. By him it is declared 4 

to be so much unlike other Coniferae, as not only to be a new species, |- • \ 


I'. 


but to require description as a new genus. Other botanists of emi- 
nence think differently. To this, however, he has seen fit to apply 
the name of an English hero, a step radicating as much personal 
arrogance or weakness as scientific indelicacy ; for it must have been 
a prominent idea in the mind of that person that American naturalists 
would regard with surprise and reluctance the application of a British 
name, however meritoriously honoured, when a name so worthy of 
immortal honour and renown as that of Washington would strike the 
miad of the world as far more suitable to the most gigantic and 
remarkable vegetable wonder indigenous to a coimtry where his name 
is the most distinguished ornament. As he and his generation 
declared themselves independent of all English rule and political 
dictation, so American naturalists must in this case express their 
respectful dissent from all British scientific 'stamp acts.' If the 

* Big Tree ' be a Taxodium, let it be called now and for ever Taxodium J ^ 

Waahingtonium, If it should be properly ranked as a new genus, ' * f- 

then let it be called to the end of time Washingtonia Galifoniica* '"' . /. 

The generic name indicates unparalleled greatness and grandeur ; its ^ . I" 

specific name, the only locality in the world where it is found. No 
names can be more appropriate ; and if it be in accordance with the 
views of American botanists, I trust the scientific honour of our 
country may be vindicated from foreign indelicacy by boldly discard- ;. j 

ing the name now applied to it, and by affixing to it that of the j 

immortal man whose memory we all love and honour, and teach our f i 

children to adore. Under any and all circumstances, however, ' ' j 

whether of perpetuity or extinction, the name of Wellington should I 1 

be discardet^ and that of Washington attached to it, and transmitted .' ' j 

to the schools of future ages." — Hooker's Journal of Botany, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. ' .. 

The Common St. John's Woet, {Kypericwm perforatum) has a J 

powerful lemon-like scent when rubbed, staining the fingers with • 

dark purple, from the great abundance of coloured essential oil 
lodged in the herbage and even in the petals. As this plant was 
found to bleed at the slightest touch, it was supposed to have a ^ ; 

healing quality, and that it became the " balm of the warrior's 
wound," giving a blood-red colour to every composition, whether of 
a spirituous or oily nature, into which it entered. The common 
people in France and Germany gather this species with great cere- 
mony on St. John's Day, and hang it in their windows as a charm 
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against storms, thunder, and evil spirits, mistaking the meaning of 
some medical writers, who have fancifully given this plant the name 
of Fuga D<Bmonum, from a supposition that it was good m maniacal and 
hypochondriacal disorders. Formerly it was always carried about by 
the people of Scotland as a charm against witchcraft and enchant- 
ment. — James Collier, 

Ok Pbuning Fobest aitd Obnamental Tbees. — Particular regard 
should be paid to their health and vigour, and not to their size and 
age. A vigorous tree, full of sap, and twenty years of age, may be 
pruned with more safety than a stimted one fifteen years old, because 
the parts cut over would heal sooner in the former one, from its being 
fuU of sap, than in the latter, which was deficient in sap ; indeed, the 
whole art of pruning consists in thinning out the branches according 
to the size, health, and vigour of the tree ; to have the tree as well 
poised with branches as circumstances will allow, and leaving those 
branches on the tree which will assist the general circulation of the 
sap. — Ibrester, 

To Heal the "Woukds of Tbees. — When the tree is cut, or 
otherwise wounded, smooth the place ^ith a sharp knife, and if 
cankered scrape or cut it all out ; then put i lb. of tallow into 2 lb. of 
tar, warm it over the fire till the taUow is melted, then add 1 oz. of 
saltpetre, stir it together, and lay it on the parts you want to heal. 


BEIEF REMARKS, &c. 

Stebcxtlia guttata. — The bark o^ this tree tlie Malabars convert into a 
flaxy substance, of which the natives of the lower coasts of Wynaad continue to 
make a sort of clothing. The tree is felled, the branches lopped off, and the trunk 
cut into pieces of six feet long, a perpendicular incision being made in each piece ; 
the bark is opened and taken off whole, chopped, washed, and dried in the sun. 
By these means, and without any further process, it becomes fit for the purposes 
of clothing. — Sooier, Jour, Bot, 

Rotten Tin. — As a constant subscriber to the Floricultural Cabinet, permit 
me to ask, through the medium of your widely cii»ulated magasine, for some 
information from the readers thereof as to the use of rotten iany whether it has 
properties as a mawure, besides being useful to lighten heavy soil, and what plants 
nourish in it, when mixed with other compost p — W, R, Spencer, 

Cause op Dew. — The discovery of Dufay remained a barren fiwt until the at- 
tention of Dr. Wells was directed to the subject. He argued that, as a clear and 
cloudless sky radiates little or no heat towards the surface of the earth, all objects 
placed on the surface, which are eood radiators, must necessarily fall in tempera- 
ture during the night, if they be m a situation in which they are not exposed to 
the radiation of other objects in their neighbourhood. Ghrass, and other products 
of vegetation, are in general good radiators of heat. The vegetation which covers 
the ground in an open champaign country on a clear night wul therefore undergo 
a depression of temperature, because it will absorb less heat than it radiates. The 
vegetables which thus acqture a lower temperature than the atmosphere, reduce 
the air immediately contiguous to them to a temperature below saturation, and a 
proportionately copious condensation of vapour takes place, aud a deposition of 
dew is formed on the leaves and flowers of all vegetables. In fact every object, in 
proportion as it is a good radiator, receives a deposition of moisture. On the 
other hand, objects which are bad radiators are observed to be free from dew. 
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Blades of grass sustain large pellucid dew-drops, while the naked soil in their 
neighbourhood is free ironi them. ^ 

Gabdeits of the South Sea Istakbs. — *' A garden is a valuable acquisition in 
this part of the world ; and, next to our dwellings, we regard it as an important 
part of our domestic establishment. As soon as the sites of our houses wero fixed, 
we employed natires to enclose a piece of ground adjoining them. I had reoeived 
from Qt>yemor Macquarie, in New South Wales, a hundred ears of Egyptian 
wheat, which being a kind frequently grown in a warm climate, it ' was supposed 
might flourish in these islands. The grain was planted with care, and grew 
remarkably well ; the leaves were green, and grew high and strong, and the ears 
large ; but as they began to turn yellow, it appeared that scarcely one of them con- 
tained a single grain of com, and the few that were found were shrivelled and dry. 
Potatoes were also tried, and have been repeatedly pluited since, in different 
situations and seasons ; but although, after the first growth, they usually appear 
like young potatoes, if planted again, they are invariably soft and sweet, very 
smal( and by no means so palatable as the indigenous sweet potato. 

'* At Asariaita, I had sown a number of seeds from England, Rio Janeiro, and 
New South Wales. Coffee and Cashew-nuts {AnaocmUum oocideniale) I had 
before planted in boxes ; they grew well, but the Coffee and Cashew-nuts were 
totally destroyed by the goats, which, leaping the fence one day, in a few minutes 
ate up the plants, on which I had bestowed much care. I succeeded, however, in 
preserving the Custard-apple {Annona tritoha^ or squamosa) that I had brought 
from Kio, and plants from it are now bearing firuit in several of the islands. In 
addition to these, I was enabled to cultivate -Papaw-apple {Carica papaya) y¥rench' 
beans, carrots, turnips, cabbage, and Indian-corn $ while our little flower-garden in 
Huahine was adorned with the Convolvulus mc^or and mtnor. Capsicum^ HeUanthus 
and AmarantkuSf with several brilliant native flowers, amiongst which the Gar- 
denia and Hibiscus rosa sinensis were always conspicuous. The front of our house 
was shaded by orange trees, and our garden enclosed with a citron hedge. 

'* The natives display a taste for the beautiful, in their fondness of flowers. The 
Gardenia, Hibiscus, and Amaranlhus were often wove in the most graceful wreaths 
and garlands, and worn OQ their brows. They were delighted when the Sunflower 
(Helianthus) was added to their flowers. The king and queen passed by my gar- 
den, when the first ever grown in the islands was in flower, and came in to admire 
its size and brilliant colours. Soon after their return, I received a note from the 
king, asking a flower for the queen, and also one for her sister. I sent them each 
a small one ; and the next time they appeared in public, the large Sun-flowers werot 
fixed as ornaments in their hair.**—-./". Stainer* 


PLOEAL OPEEATIONS FOE FEBETJAET. 

Pabticulab attention is now necessary to provide an ample supply of robust bushy 
plants for the summer's floral display of the Flower Garden and Lawn. If 
deferred later, the plants will be in proportion weaker, therefore be det-ermined ta 
have a good stock by the end of April. To accomplish this, sow seeds, put in 
cuttings, divide suitable perennials, pot off singly the autumn-struck plants, etc. 
Do not delay these required operations, but immediately attend to them. Now 
too is the time to make a plan of the flower-garden, etc., and mark each bed with 
the name of the plants required, which will be a guide for stock required. 

PiiOWEB GhABDEN. — Plant Roses, and prune the hardy class, cutting back to 
two or at most three buds, not only the young shoots of last year, but the naked 
wood of previous years. Rich manure must be laid over the roots of all JRoses^ 
removing a few inches of the soU, and filling up the hollow with it, then sprfiikle 
over a little earth to prevent it drying. Hollyhocks, Perennial and Biennial 
herbaceous plants should be planted immediately, or they will not be sufficiently 
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established to bloom well, if deferred much longer. AnnuaUf sow some of the 
hardier kinds towards end of the month, covering rather deeper than later on. 
Pink and Panstf beds should be stirred over, pressing the soil firmly to the plants, 
and see they are protected as directed last month. Stir the surface of all llower- 
beds, and add fresh loam, rotten manure or leaf-mould, if not previously done. 
Bulbs, protect the beds from frost, and where any plants appear, screen from strong 
winds, also beds of autumn-planted RanuncuhU and Anemones, Auriculcie and 
Poh/anthuSf take off suckers, top dress, keep from frost, but give air freely at other 
times, and let them have manure<water twice a week ; also sow seeds in pans, if 
omitted last sutnmer. Ranuncuhis bed make directly ; it will duly settle by the 15th, 
when they must be planted, if the weather permit. The tubers must be five inches 
apart, and be covered 1^ inch; also, if the soil be rather dry, .press the sur&ce a 
little firm after planting. Pinks, Pansies, Carnations, and Ptcotees in pots, must 
have a free admission of dry air, and in wet weather tilt the lights on both sides. 
Bepot the show Pansies into those they are to bloom in, give a liberal drainage, 
and a rich loamy soil ; let them have manure- water twice a week. Sow Mignonette 
for boxes in smcJl pots, and turn out into them in April with entire balls. ISiberose 
plant in pots, or border, in a warm situation. Shrubs for forcing next winter must 
now be potted, such as Persian Lilacs, Azaleas, Kalmias, etc. Verbenas that 
are beginning to be spotted by mildew, dust them over and under with sulphur ; 
place some plants in heat to push cuttings for striking, and if green-fly attack, 
fumigate freely with tobacco. Protect the early buds of TreePcsonies from injury 
by frost, also Chrysanthemums in pots. 

G-BEBNHOUSE. — Cinerarias, repot ; if the green-fly attack, fumigate immediately. 
Place them near the glass; a pit-frame (dry, is best). Calceolarias, repot, to 
have them large. Camellias, inarch or graft ; before the new shoots begin to 
push, place in a hot-bed frame. Do not allow the blooming plants to lack 
water, or flower-buds will drop ; let them have manure-water alternately. Put 
in cuttings of the single-flowered to graft upon. Pelargoniums to bloom in 
May, now repot into blooming-pots, and repot the smaller plants; also give 
plenty of air. JEpacris, Corrceas, Acacias, Coronillas, etc., will now be gay ; 
water seldom, but give as much as will moisten the entire ball at each time. 
JSricas attacked with mildew, sprinkle sulphur over and under. Alstrosmerias, 
repot. Air admit freely, when dry and mild. Azaleas, place in warmest part. 
Chinese Primroses, give manure-water ; it improves the colours of flowers. Fuchsias, 
prune in freely, and start the best sorts in a hot-bed ; train, put in cuttings, and 
as soon as shoots have pushed a little, repot the plants. Begonias, some are fine 
for bloom now. Show Pelargoniums must be put into their blooming-pots, with 
balls entire. Scarlet Pelargoniums, see to the large plants, pot if required for 
extra specimens, etc. ; gently bring them on. Insects wUl now be moving, fumigate 
sulphur, etc., and attend to it at once. Pot the LUium lancifolium ior early 
bloom, also greenhouse Amaryllises, Ixias, Oxalis, etc. Occasionally stir up the 
surface of the soil in pots, it promotes the health of the plants. 

FoBOiNG Stove, Fbame, etc. — Achimenes, Amaryllis, Gloxinias, Oesnerias, 
etc., now start another lot, and pot off singly any which have pushed of those 
started last month. Sow seeds at Balsams, Cockscomb, Amaranthus, Salpiglossis, 
Brachycome, Asters, Stocks, Double Indian Pinks, Leptosiphon Calceolaria, 
Xdnum grandiflorum rubrum, Chinese Primrose, etc. Calceolarias and Cinerarias 
succeed best in a warm moist temperature, in a pit frame kept about 56°, giving air 
freely, and fumigate often. Hyacinths must be near the glass ; change the water 
in glasses every fourth day. Put in cuttings of ihichsiaSj Alonsoas, Double 
Bugwort, Shrubby Calceolarias, Cupheas, Salvias, Heliotropes, . Geraniums, Ver- 
benas, Bouvardias, lAnum trigynum. Petunias, Antirrhinums, Anagallis, etc., 
for beds. Cinerarias, introduce a few to bloom early. Ixoras, and similar stove 
or greenhouse plants intended for exhibitions, should be repotted, pruned, and 
trained ; for the stove section a hot but moist temperature is best. Bases fre- 
quently syringe, and fumigate occasionally, to keep down green-fly. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

GBSNERIA DONOKELAAEn. 

AHOKasT the existing beauties of Mora, the plants belonging to the 
I^at. Ord. Qesneriaeea rank with the most lovely of our exotic orna- 
ments, especially so are those of the geneTSkAchimenessjii GesneriaSf 
which by a proper course of treatment can be had in fine bloom 
every day in the ^ear. Their value, too, is enhanced by succeeding 
00 admirably durmg the dull months of autiunn and winter, when 
the gay appearance of the richly coloured flowers are strikingly 
elegant and attractive, eminently calculated to adorn the stove, warm 
conservatory, and drawing-room. 

The charming Gemeria which we now figure is an hybrid, which 
was produced in the Eotanic Garden at Q-hent. M. Donckelaar, 
jun., the chief director of that establishment, states that a blossom 
of Gesneria discolor had been impregnated by pollen from one of 
Ligeria (Gloxinia) rt^ra, and the result was the production of this 
highly beautiful flowering plant. 

Our illustration was taken from a plant furnished to our artist by 
M. Bonckelaar, who states that it is the most faithful portrait vet 
published. "We regret, however, that M. Donckelaar had not at tnat 
time a plant more fully in flower, for our readers will perceive in 
our figure that there were nearly thirty blossom-buds which were 
unexpanded. We have seen several plants of it in bloom, and not 
one had less than from twelve to twenty fully expanded fiowers, and 
the fine panicled spike, elevated above the two noble heart-shaped 
leaves, had a strikingly beautiful appearance. 

As previously observed, it may be had in bloom all the year, by 
starting plants into growth at suitable successive periods, and after 
blooming gradually, to withhold water till the soil is all but dry, in 
which barely moist state the tubers must be kept undisturbed in the 
pot during the necessary time of rest, and be placed where they will 
DC preserved from damp and &ost. 

It flourishes with similar treatment to other Geunerum and Jhhi* 
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menes, grown either one plant in a pot, or three or four in a pan, as 
stated by Mr Prestoe in our last month's Magazine. 

We saw it in great vigour, grown in a compost of equal parts of 
light turfy loam, good fibrous peat, and old drj cow-dung, with a 
sprinkling of silver sand, and a liberal drainage ; this compost was 
not sifted, but well broken by the hand. It is readily increased by 
its underground tubers, and very easy to cultivate. 

The plants can be brought to a blooming condition in a hot-bed 
frame or warm pit, and when beginning to unfold their flowers, may 
be taken to the conservatory or greenhouse during the period from 
April to October, but afterwards must be in a warmer temperature, 
either in the stove or other suitable room. It merits a place in every 
collection of this class of plants. 


TEEATMENT OF ACHIMENES PICTA. 

BY HB. W. 8. PBESTOE, BOTAL GABPEKS, KSW. 

Amongst the various species of this interesting genus of plants, the 
A.picta is one of the most ornamental, both for siunmer and winter 
decorations, its beautiful variegated foliage and bright orange-coloured 
flowers rendering it a great favourite. Although it is so well known, 
perhaps a few hints on a very successful method of growing it will 
be useful to some of your readers. 

It is a plant which can be propagated either from its leaves or 
from the small, brown-coloured, scaly tubers, which are generally very 
plentiful upon the stolons, or from the scaly tubers under ground ; 
the last are most preferable, as they produce stronger plants, 
which do not require so much trouble as by the other methods. 
Tubers should be started into growth at four different periods of the 
year, viz., the beginning of February, the middle of March, the 
Deginning of May, and the middle of June, By starting them at 
the above specified times, there will be a succession of flowers from 
the begiiming of July to the end of the year. The soil most suitable 
for them is one-third leaf-mould, one-third well-rotted dung, and one- 
third peat and sand, with a little fine charcoal mixed therewith. Pans 
should be prepared for them, by first cleaning them, then placing 
about one inch of drainage at the bottom of each, covering the drainage 
with a little moss to keep the soil from washing down amongst it, 
and the pan should then be filled with the above compost to about 
an inch from the top ; the tubers should be then shaken carefully 
from their resting pot, and be placed rather thickly all over the soil in 
the pan, there should be just enough soil to cover them; they 
should then receive a good watering, and be placed in a bottom heat, 
not too hot, in a cucumber frame, if there be no other suitable con- 
venience at hand. Great care must be taken in not allowing them 
to suffer from want of water, neither should they have so much as to 
keep them soddened. When they have grown about an inch above 
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the soil, they must be carefully removed from the pans, by thrastrnff 
a stick down below each and so lifting them up. Fans must be preparea 
for them as above directed ; the most suitable-sized pans lor their 
present reception are those which are eight inches across and four 
inches deep. In arranging the plants, place from four to eight 
bulbs in each pan, after which they must have a gentle sprinkling of 
warm water and be again placed in bottom heat. In fine weather, 
occasionally sprinkle them over head with clear wfirm water. They 
must be protected from the direct rays of the sun, or the foliage will 
be of a brown colour, instead of the beautiful netted green and 
white. When they have grown about six inches high, the outside 
plants (those next the rim of the pan) must have their tops taken 
off with a sharp knife, leaving the centre one to grow without stopping; 
this will prevent them being drawn up weakly, as is often the case 
when all are allowed to grow unstopped; but by permitting the 
centre one only, the outer ones push lateral branches, and the whole 
form a handsome pyramidal-shaped bush, displaying the flowers to 
full view over the whole. Careful attention must be given to supply 
them with a due sufficiency of water at the roots ; and, on the other 
hand, do not allow steam, which in a hot-bed frame arises from fer- 
menting materials, to injure the leaves, for, if not guarded against, it 
will make the leaves appear very unsightly, as well as cause the 
flower-buds to fall off. 

"When the plants begin to expand their flowers, they must be re- 
moved to a drier atmosphere, in the stove, warm conservatory, or 
greenhouse, there to display their increasing beauty and splendour ; 
when they havie ceased to flower they must be taken to a cooler 
house, and there allowed to dry gradually. When the tubers are 
fully ripe, they only require to be put in a dry place, protected from 
frost and damp, till required for next season's cultivation.* 


EEMAEKS ON THE BETTGMANSIA PLAVA. 

BT A FBACTIOAL OABDBinSB. 

This fine blooming plant is so well worth the attention of all who 
possess a greenhouse, that I think it cannot be too strongly recom-^ 
mended, and when treated in the manner I am about to explain will, 
I am sure, make its already sensible attractions doubly interesting. 
In the border of a conservatory I had a plant of Brugmansia arhorea, 
which, in the course of the summer of 1853, attained the height of 
six feet of clear stem ; after having bloomed and cast its leaves it was 
taken up, repotted, and placed in a cool and dry vinery for the winter. 
In the spring of 1838, about the middle of March, it was turned out 
of the pot, the old soil cleared from the roots, and repotted in good 
turfy loam and dung. It was now taken to the pine stove, where a 

* In last month's number there was a mistake at page 28, line 38 ; insteacl 
of ninety degrees during the night, it should be 9wty, 
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good heat was mamtamed, in which it soon made fresh growth from 
the top of the plant, emitting Beyeral shoots near each other, two only 
of which were retained. While this was going on, I obtained from a 
neighbour a small plant of Brugmansiajlavay which had been excited 
about the same time as the plant above alluded to. As soon as the 
stronger shoot of B, arhorea had grown about six inches, the small 
plant of B. flava was inarched upon it, and it very soon united, as 
oecame apparent from its increased vigour of growth. When all was 
considered safe, the inarched plant was detached, the bandages 
removed, the other shoot was luso displaced, and B. aureay having 
the full supply of sap from a vigorous and more robust-growing plant, 
soon made a fine head, and in the autumn, when in bloom, exhibited 
&r more conspicuously, from its elevated position, its large and 
beautiful golden trumpet-like flowers. I have practised the same 
process, too, with a stock of B. arborea, being only six inches high, 
and the increased vigour of the B,flaica both in growth and bloom 
was equally admirable. 

Last winter; I procured a plant of the new yellow douhh-flowered 
Brugmamia^ and this has bloomed freely, forming a rather bushy 
plant two feet high. I inarched a branch of it to the B, arborea^ and 
the flowers are nearly double the size of those on the natural plant. 


DIOSCOEEA BATATAS, 

JlS a substitute 70B THE POTATO. 

Thbbe have been many attempts of late years to find a substitute for 
the potato, in consequence of the disease which has so extensively 
devastated the crops, and much has been written and said upon the 
subject. 

Although scarcely within the province of the Flobicultubal 
Cabikxt, we cannot omit to bring under the notice of our readers a 
few particulars of the above plant, which is now exciting considerable 
interest, and is likely to become a staple article of food. 

It has been improperly confounded by some with JD.Japonica. It 
was introduced to Europe, about four years ago, by M. de Monti^y, 
the French consul at Shang-Hai, from China. In the last two editions 
of the ''Bon Jardinier," M. Louis Yilmorin has communicated the 
results of his experience in the cultivation of this plant. 

Dioscorea Batatas, or the Chinese Yam, is cultivated through a great 
portion of the Chinese empire under the name of Tchow-ya. It has 
been proved by M. Decaisne to be perfectly hardy around Paris, and 
there is no doubt that it will be found so in our own country. 

The rhizomes, or roots, are perennial, very large and long, attaining 
near two feet, and weighing from one to two pounds each ; they are 
club^hapedf the bottom or thick eaoA is as large as a man's fist, 1»p^- 
ing upwards to the small end, which is as tiUck as ^e finger. vKie 
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skin is a pale brown, and covered with manjr fibrous rootlets. Tbe^ 
flesh is ^s white as snow, and &ee from visible fibres and woody 
matter ; the flavour is pleasant, being a root which contams a large 
amount of farina, with a greater quantity of starch and less water 
than the potato, which consequently renders it more nutritive. 
When cooked, either by roasting or steamine;, thev have the appear- 
ance and taste like the potato ; but when boiled they are so soft 
that, as M. Decaisne says, a slight pressure converts them into a 
paste resembling that made from the finest wheaten flour. They are 
cooked in half the time required for potatoes. 

Independent of the above excellent qualities, there is every pro- 
bability of its taking a still more important position in the economy 
of the country, for when dried and reduced to powder it is equal to 
arrow-root, or mixed in the proportion of one-third with two-tliirda 
of wheaten flour, it makes an extremely light and wholesome bread, 
as well as superior pastry. 

The stems, which are about the thickness of a small cane, froni 
six to seven feet long, and lie prostrate, are annual, and die down 
yearly ; they are purple spotted with white. The leaves are heart- 
shaped, produced opposite, in pairs. 

The method of cultivation is as follows : plant the sets, which are 
cut from two or three inches of the upper portion of the root (the 
remainder being serviceable for cooking), on the tops of ridges, which 
should be about a foot high, and not more apart, early in April being 
the best time. When planted in this manner, it will only be neces- 
sary to dig one spade deep in taking them up, and the ground is 
levelled at the same time. The plants should not be staked, because 
when allowed to trail over the ground they tend to preserve the 
moisture from evaporation. If allowed to grow too vigorously, the 
roots will be smaller than when the plants are kept pruned and 
shortened. The Chinese increase it by layering. It may be abun- 
dantly propagated by this means, as well as by cuttings. In Gliina it 
is exclusively grown in sandy soils, where other crops will not 
flourish. 

The roots will keep well for a year and upwards, sad are not liable 
to shoot, as the potato does. 

In the neighbourhood of Paris they remained devoid of any pro- 
tection, without sustaining any injury, and pushed freely in the 
spring. 

It has been calculated the produce nearly doubles that of the 
potato, being about twenty-four tons per acre. 

!For culinary purposes as well as for cattle it will, no doubt, become 
a most valuable vegetable. 

To those who are desirous of obtaining farther information, we 
recommend an excellent pamphlet published by Mr. John Henderson 
of Kingskerswell, South Devon, entitled ''The Chinese Potato," 
price one shilling, which contains a flne lithographic drawing of the 
root and plant^ of the Siatural size^ also a full account of its history, 
culture, etc. . ' . . > 
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DESIGN FOE A FLOWER GAEDEN, BY T. EXTTGEE, ESQ. 
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EEMAEKS ON SCHIZANTHUS EETUSUS. 

BY AMIOITS. 

Iir a recent number some particulars are given of this very handsome 
genus of plants. I beg to contribute a few additional observations, 
and in doing so remark that the roots of all the species of Sehizanthus 
are very tender, and easily injured ; the first effect of injury visible 
is the drooping of the leaves of the plants, as if for want of water, 
which is too often administered as a remedy; very shortly after 
drooping, the plant falls over, the stem having cankered just above 
the soil. We have more than once experienced this ; and as a remedy 
recommend the pots in which they are grown to be well drained, 
and the plants to be rather elevated in the centre of the pots, judicious 
waterings, and light soil. Those intended for the principal flowering 
should be sown the previous summer, or early in the autumn ; and in 
February or March another sowing should be made to succeed. The 
autumn sowings, or rather those of the previous summer, should be sown 
in the middle of July and beginning of August. Light rich mould is 
the most suitable for the purpose. As soon as the plants have formed 
two proper leaves, pot them in sixty-sized pots, drained so as to allow 
the water to pass off freely. They should remain in these pots in a 
cool airy part of the greenhouse or dry frame during the winter ; and 
about the beginning of March be shifted into pots a size larger, which 
shifting should be repeated as often as the roots reach to the sides of 
the pots. The soil should be composed of about equal parts of peat, 
well-rotted dung, and light sandy loam. When the frosts are over, 
the plants may either be turned mto the borders in a light sandy soil, 
or reserved to flower in pots at the option of the cultivator. 


HOLCIJS SACCHAEATIJS. 

BY MB. JOHK HEKDEBSOK, EIKaSKEBSWELL, SOUTH BBVOK. 

Whilst travelling, in the autumn of last year, in Belgium and France, 
I met with the Holctts saccharatw^ the properties and <]^ualities of 
which I now purpose to describe. It is not strictly speakmg a new 
plant, since it was cultivated in Italy in the fifteenth century, where 
it was probably introduced by the Venetians and Genoese, during 
the period of the great maritime intercourse which then existed. It 
was not, however, known among us until about five years since, when 
M. de Montigny, the French consul at Shang-Hai, sent a collection 
of seeds to the Geographical Society at Paris, among which was found 
a packet labelled " Sugar-cane of the North of China." These seeds 
were distributed with great liberality in France, and, as in the case of 
the Dioscorea, many experiments were tried, and the results carefully 
noted. These have been most fully described by the able Editor of 
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the Gardenera^ Chronicle (in an article, January 20th, 1855), which 
is BO replete with information that, in availing myself of the kind 
permission I have received, I shall quote portions of it. " The juice 
of the JSolcus furnishes," M. Vilmorin, Directeur of the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris, observes, "three important products — sugar, alco- 
hol, and a fermented liquor analogous to cider. When tl^ juice is 
obtained &om peeled canes it is ahnost colourless, and may do said 
to consist of merely sugar and water. Its density varies from 1.05 
to 1.075, and the proportion of its sugar from 10 to 16 per cent. 
Sometimes, however, as much as a third of the total amount of sugar 
is not crvstallizable, and to this circumstance is attributed the fisu^iUty 
with which the juice enters into fermentation, and the large amount 
of alcohol it affords compared with the quantity of sugar directly 
indicated by the saccharometer. Erom this it appears that the sac- 
charine matter of the plant cannot be rendered wholly available in 
the sugar manufactory ; for about one-third of it ia lost. On the 
other hand, the state m which that one-third exists is considered the 
most favourable for the distiller, and for preparing a fermented liquor 
resembliQg cider. It is not expected that the ffoleus can compete 
with Beet as regards marketable sugar produced in the north and 
middle of France ; but in the south of France and Algeria, or indeed 
in any region between where the Sugar-cane ceases to thrive and 
the 44ith ^gree of latitude, the SoIcim may be profitably cultivated 
for sugar.'* Ebewhere M. Vilmorin concludes, jfrom the results of 
his experiments, that it will be most advantageously cultivated for its 
alcohoUc products. Its value in this respect may be estimated by 
the result of some experiments which he has made. He obtained 
from stems, from which the peel had been stripped, at the rate of from 
55 to 60 per cent, of juice. The upper joints and spikes were only 
cut off; out by cutting off more, and subjecting the stems to a better 
process of crushing, he thinks that 70 per cent, of juice could be 
obtained. The quantity of stems employed, large and small together, 
was 553 lbs., which gave 28 gallons of juice, of the density of 1.052 ; 
and as the pressing was done in a common cider press, he estimated 
that upwards of three gallons were lost in moistening the lai^e sur- 
faces of the apparatus. 

'' The quantity of sugar &om the Hohus has been estimated higher 
than that from Beet-root ; but the smaU difference would not com- 
pensate for the extra labour required for preparing the canes, and for 
the greater difficulty in extracting. The quantity of spirit, however, 
for exceeds that derived from Beet-root, the difference being upwards 
of sixty gallons on the produce of an acre. A liquor resembling cider 
can also be made from the Holcus, and is said to bo very good when 
properly prepared. The quantity of juice would be 1207 gallons from 
the produce of an acre. For making this liquor, the canes require 
to be either exposed to the sun for several days, in order to concen- 
trate the juices by evaporation, or to be placedin a slow oven ; or the 
jtuce, after being pressed out, must be boiled down to the required 
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density, along with about seven ounces of fresh oak chips for eyeiy 
twenty-two gallons of juice. The juice readily ferments with the 
addition of a little yeast, or with a bunch of grapes squeezed into it/' 

The above statements have been taken from M. Louis Yilmorin's 
reports. There is no doubt that the Helens saccharatua may be pro- 
fitably grown in England for distillation (provided no objection be 
made by the Excise authorities). Not only may the above commercial 
articles be prepared from it, but that which has hitherto been con- 
sidered as refuse is found to consist to a very great extent of excellent 
fibre, which can be readily extracted and bleached, and is worth at 
least £10 to £15 per ton to the paper-makers. This very important 
fact seems to remove all doubt as to the value of the Solcus to culti- 
vators. 

I pass by the consideration of the question as to the facilities 
offered by this plant for the making of sugar, since, as a great portion 
of the saccharine matter cannot be crystaUized, it is the more valuable 
for the purposes of distillation, inasmuch as, from that very fact, it 
produces an alcohol of better quality. It is in this point of view 
that I consider this plant demands especial' consideration, since the 
sugar it contains being of a nature analogous to that of the grape, 
renders it of more than ordinary value. This will, I think, be seen 
at once by a careful perusal of the article already quoted ; but in addi- 
tion thereto I will adduce the opinion of Dr. Turrell, who, in a com- 
munication to the Minister of War, informed him that " M. de Beau- 
regard having fermented (by means of the refuse of grapes) a quan- 
tify of the juice of the Hoioua in his wine-vats, obtained an alcohol 
of excellent flavour, which he sent to the market at Marseilles, where 
it realized the same price as the ordinary alcohols there exposed." 
Now when we consider how materially the wine crops have been 
afffected by disease, it is of the utmost moment that some great sub- 
stitute should be provided. Of all that have yet been tried, Dr. 
Turrell assigns to the Solcus the highest place, smce, he says, it pro- 
duces an alcohol altogether superior to anything else that has been 
proposed. He further informs us that the district of Toulon will be 
in a position to cultivate this year (1855) 2500 acres. Estimating the 
alcohol extracted at the rate of five per cent, upon the juice, he 
reckons the produce at 28,000 hectolitres of pure dcohol; this being, 
valued at 180 francs the hectolitre, would yield a return of 5,040,000 
francs, being at the rate of £86 per English acre. And when ^e take 
into account the statement of the Doctor, that this estimate is less 
than the actual return, we cannot but be surprised at the enormous 
profit resulting from its cultivation, and many will doubtless see that 
to till the fields at home will be more remunerative than a long voyage 
across the sea to dig up the gold of California. 

These, then, are the results of the experiments already made, and 
they are such as, in my opinion, to convince any who consider the 
question impartially, and who also take into account the simple method 
of its cttltiyation^ that a more valuable or remunerative plant has not 
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been presented to the notice of the public for many years past, if ever. 
There are points, howerer, which demand consideration, and these have 
been so well put, with his usual foresight, by Dr. Ltndley, that in 
answering his questions I seem to meet all that can arise. He asks — 
1st. Whether our climate ia warm enough for it P Experience alone 
can show ; but from the fact of its growing in Belgium and the north 
of France, I think there ia erery reason to answer the question in the 
affirmative. 2nd. Whether the Excise laws will permit its use for dis- 
tillatioa ? Hero, again, we could only solve this difficnlty by an appeal 
to the Eicise authorities. Their past course of action, however, would 
lead one to augur that they would give facilities for this purpose, wheu 
we consider the large amount of grain which would be saved to the 
country. It is well known that at one period most stringent lawa 
were in force aa regarded the manufacture of sugar, and that now 
the cultivation of beet-root in Ireland for this purpose is not only 
allowed but encouraged. But supposing they did not, the grower 
baa still a remunerative field for its use ; since, carefully manufactiu^, 
it would produce a eider of a rich and sparkling nature, yielding, aa 
already shown, a produce* of 1207 gallons per acre ; and, as it is sown 
in May, and the ground cleared in November, this would be no small 
addition to the cultivator's annual receipts. 3rd. Whether its refuse 
can bo utilized ? I answer, undoubtedly. I have discovered that the 

idant contains a large amount of fibre that can he used in the manu- 
acture of paper ; whether of the finest quality yet remains to be seen. 
If it meets the last requirement, its value will be considerably en- 
hanced ; but it has been already ascertained (from specimens sub- 
mitted to competent judges) that its market value is, as stated by Dr. 
Lindley, £10 per ton. An acre would yield about four tons, or £40, 
after the extraction of the saccharine matter. So that evenif it should 
not be aUowed to be used for distillation, even if few should be dis- 
posed to make cider, It would amply repay cultivation for the fibre 
alone. As an article of food for cattle it is also invaluable ; it is used 
in India, under the name of Joioaree, largely, in preference to the 
coarse grass or hay obtainable there, in feeding tlieir hunters and 
chargers, which thrive well upon it ; so much so indeed, that when 
sent to the coast for racing purposes, a supply of it invariably accom- 
paniea them. 

It seems, aa I write, that I am describing that of which many have 
dreamt,, but few hoped to see. It seems as if I were dwelling in 
imagination upon a plant which all would welcome as a boon ; but I 
am doing no such thing. I am merely giving a dry detail of positive 
facts ; and those facts I must leave to tell their own tale, and exert 
their influence upon the several classes of readers moat deeply in- 
n this question. 

a suitable for cereal crops seem to be adapted to this plant, 
al ones appear to agree with it more particularly. I have 
it vegetate admirably in a light stony soil. It mar be sown 
is the best way) t^out the middle of May, after the ground 
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has been well worked, and prepared as fine as possible, in drills of 
from twenty to twenty-four inches apart, and in sowing, the seed 
must be covered very lightly with eartn. When up in June, it will 
be necessary to weed the plants, at the same time thinning them out 
to one foot apart. This operation requires care, as the plant in its 
young state resembles so much the surrounding herbs, that it can 
scarcely be distinguished from them. 

The second method, and which I merely mention, as many parties 
may have only procured a small packet of seed, is to sow, on a gentle 
heat, or a warm sheltered situation, in April, and afterwards trans- 
plant to the above distances. By this means the plants will be con- 
siderably advanced ; although, from experiments already made, it does 
not appear to have any effect in enhancing its value, as far as its sac- 
charine produce is concerned ; and moreover, as it appears this plant 
is essentially rich in hydrocarbonaceous products, tne best mode of 
manuring the ground will be by digging or ploughing in green crops 
in the month of April, after the manner so extensively adopted in 
Germany.* 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PIANTS. 

29. Datuha httmilis. Nat. Ord. Solanacea. Syn. D.Jlavaf flare 
pleno. This fine species has been cultivated in this country since 
1829, but is still very rare in collections. It is inferior in size to 
most of the genus, attaining only about four feet in height, compact 
and bushy habit, the main stem robust and thick. The flowers are 
numerous, large and open, constantly double, of a clear amber-yellow, 
measuring six inches across, and nine in length, trumpet formed ; they 
exhale a feeble but agreeable odour. It is altogether an excellent 
acquisition for the greenhouse or conservatory ; it is, however, suffi- 
ciently hardy to bear the open air during the summer. The I), alba 
is inmgenous to India, and it is thought this species has the same 
origin, but we cannot say definitely. {Flor. des Serves, 972.) 

30. Staijthopea Devoi^ieksis. Nat. Ord. Orchidea. Syn. 8, macu- 
losa. This handsome species has been dedicated to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. It has been for some time in our collections, and is believed 
to be a Peruvian introduction. It resembles in colour S, tigrina, 
but is easily disting^shed by the form of the epichilium. Each 
blossom is about three inches long, and three broad ; pale sulphur, 
ornamented with large spots and blotches of a bright crimson maroon. 
(^Flor, des Serves, 974.) 

31. TrDJSA. oiOANTEA. Nat. Ord. Gesneriacece, Syn. Achimenes 
gigantea. This is the first of four Gesneriaceous hybrids obtained in 
1853, in the establishment of M. Yan Houtte, at Ghent, through the 

* For fuller particulars we refer our readers to Mr. Henderson's excellent pam- 
pl^et on Holcus saccharatus, its Description and Culture, which also contains 
an admirably engraved figure of the plant. — ^Edjtob. 
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exertions of his foreman, M. Boezel. They are exceedingly orna- 
mental plants, and also interesting in a scientific point of view. Last 
autumn more than five hundred beautiful specimens of this magnifi- 
cent plant, all in full flower, decorated the houses at the horticultural 
establishment at Gendbrugge. It was raised fi?om seed impregnated 
between Tyd<Ba (Achimenes)^ic^a and T, Warscewiczii gigamtea. This 
plant well deserves the title oigigantea^ attaining the height of three to 
four feet. It is an abundant bloomer, and the flowers are somewhat 
larger than the well-known Achimenes picta. The foliage also greatly 
resembles that old favourite. It is altogether a very splendid produc- 
tion, and as it continues in flower for a length of time it will do very 
attractive, and deserve extensive cultivation. {Mor. des Serres, 975.) 

32. Wabbea. disoolob. Nat. Ord. OrchidecB. Messrs. Jackson 
and Son, of Kingston, purchased this plant at one of M. Warscewics'a 
sales of Central American plants, and forwarded specimens of it to 
Sir W. J. Hooker, in May, 1854. It is nearly allied to JF.quadrata. 
The flowers are large, being about three inches across, drooping; 
sepals and petals white, with a faint tinge of purple on the latter ; thfi 
lip large white, with a dark purple disc. {Bot. Mag. 4830.) 

33. Q-eonoma. coballifeba. Nat. Ord. Falmaoea. A. small reed- 
like Palm, lately received at Kew from the Jardin des Plantes, at 
Paris. Its native country is unknown, but Sir William Hooker con- 
siders it a probable inhabitant of the tropical parts of South America, 
where upwards of thirty species of this genus have been detected 
and described by various authors. It usually attains the height of 
five feet, having a stem of about two inches in diameter, at the foot 
of which the roots form a conical mass, with the upper portion exposed. 
The leaves are terminal, ten or twelve in number, each about two 
feet long, split half-way up, forming two broad acuminate lobes ; the 
margin is serrated. Erom the axil of the leaves the peduncle rises, a 
foot long, bearing a cylindrical spadix, almost as long as the latter, 
which is at first green, and afterwards of a bright coral-red ; on this 
the flowers are produced, which appear like red beads arranged 
spirally. (Bot, Mag, 483.) 

34. jEohkea muobonifloba. Nat. Ord. Bromeliaoea. Sent to 
Sir "William Hooker from Demerara, by his Excellency Gk)vemop 
Barkly. It first flowered in this country- in September, 1854. The 
foliage is about a foot in length, of a bluish-green, provided with 
dark brown spines. The flowers are yellow, and are borne on a spike 
about four inches long. The bracts *are large, and scarlet. The fruit 
is a pyramidal berry, of an intense blue. It requires the temperature 
of a stove. (Bot Mag, 4832.) 

86. Talinum polyandbum. Nat. Ord. Bortidacew. An annual, 
which first flowered in the greenhouse at Kew, in August, 1854. The 
leaves are about three inches in length, narrow, fleshy ; stems some- 
what red, nine inches long. The flowers are rosy purple, resembling a 
small Calandrinia in form. It is a native of the Swan Biver settle- 
ment, and seeds were sent to this country by Mr. Drummond. IBoU 
Jfay.4883.) 
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86. BiLLBEBGiA WsTHEBBLLi. Nat. Ord. Sromeltoeea. For a 
moist stove this is an acquisition, being very showy, and of easy ctil- 
ture. It is a native of Brazil ; plants were sent from Babia by James 
Wetberell, Esq., British Vice-Consul at that city. It flowered in 
December, 185li. . The leaves are radical, nearly a foot long. The 
flowers form a thick pendent spike, rose, white, and blue ; the bracts 
are large, in many cases three inches long, of a brilliant red. (JBot 
Mag. 4835.) 

87. BoLBOPHYiLTOC iiASiAKTHrM. Nat. Ord. Orckidea. Syn. 
Anisapetahim huianthum. A native of Manilla and the Indian 
Islands. A specimen has flowered at Mr, Loddige's. It is a large 
species, the foliage measuring seven inches by two. The flowers are 
dull purple, two inches long, clothed with long bristles. {Gard. 
Ohron. 111.) 


LIST OP SELECT AND NEW PLOEISTS' PLOWEBS. 

BosES. Htbeid Pbbpetttal. — Alexandrine Sachemetef^^ large and 
fine, vivid carmine, very beautiful. Auguste Guinoiseau^ cherry-red, 
very large and fine. JBaronne JSecJeeren de Wassenaer, deep rose, 
large, full and fine, extra. Baronne JECallez de Claparede, shaded 
crimson-red, large and full. Caroline de Sansal, flesh colour, with a 
rose centre, beautifully cupped, large and very double. CharleftBoissierey 
flame coloured, large full flower, excellent for pot culture. JDucliesse 
d* Orleans, rosy blush, tinged with lilac, flne bold flower, good form. 
General de Brea, bright cherry-crimson, globular, large and full. 
General Castellane, velvety crinson, large and fine form, not a very 
robust grower. General Cavaignac, lively shady rose, beautiful shape, 
large and very double. General Jacqueminot, ricli velvety vermilion, 
not very double, but large and fine form. Glinre de France, crimson- 
red, large and very double ; the best rose known for forcing. Iner- 
mis, rose, dark centre, splendid. Jeanne d^Arc, white slightly tinged 
with rose, large and me. Jules Margottin, immense flower, rich 
deep crimson, remains a long time in flower and does not change, 
extra flne. Louise Beyronny, silvery rose, satin-like petals, large and 
double. • Madame Bomage, bright deep rose, large and fine form. 
Madame Harriet Stowe, delicate rosy blush, large and beautifully 
cupped, very fragrant. Madame Mremion, bright chenr-pink, large 
and fine form. Madame Becamier, delicate flesh, shadinff to pure 
white. Beml Bupug, a rich shaded crimson-red, beautifimy cupped 
and very full, mae. Brince Leon Kotschouhg, clear cherry-carmine, 
petals of a fine substance and form, remains a long period in fiower, 
and does not change its colour. Souvenir de Leveson Gower, shaded 
cherry-red and crimson, large and full, very fine. Souvenir de la 
Beine des Beiges, very brilliant carmine, fine form. Triomphe de 
Boris, ruby-crimson, very fine form, large and beautiful. Botjbbgb". 
— Apolline, delicate pink, extra large and fine. La Quintinie, dark 
velvety lake, one of the deepest roses grown, very fine. Leon Oursel, 
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fiery pink, large and full, very good. Loui» Odier, brigM rose, robust 
habit and fine form. Madanie Artgelina, salmon-yellow, very distinct 
and superb. Frince Albert, bright cherry-crimson, blooms in 
clasters, extra full and fine. Souvenir de J)etire, violet-crimson. 
Souvenir de I'Arquebuse, ruby, very beautiful. Souvenir Bumont 
d'TTreille, cherry-red, shading to violet. Voraee, lively crimson, 
shaded with purple, fine form. Tea-scested China. — Aaguite 
facher, goldeu salmon, very beautiful. Ca/iari, canary-yellow, not 
very double, and rather a delicate grower, but distinct. Oloire 
de Dijon, fawn-yeilow, tinged with rose, very large and fine, power- 
fully fragrant ; a great acquisition, Madame de St. Joseph, rosy 
salmon, very large and fine. Madams Melanie Willemorz, light nan- 
keen, globular, large and double, fine. Moire, pale yellow, splendid. 
Souvenir d'un Ami, delicate salmon shaded, large and very beautiful. 

Choice New As'suALa, — Alonaoa WartcewiaxH, a new and 
splendid half-hardy annual of beautiful habit ; the fiowers are borne 
in spilces, brilliant scarlet. Dianthut hghridat, fiore plena, an hybrid 
between the Carnation and Spanish Pink, crimson, double, and beau- 
tifully sweet-scented, afoot and ahalf high, new and fine hirdy annual. 
Dianthug imperialis albo striata, a new and beautiful dwan, striped 
Indian Fink, grovring about half a foot high. Elickrytumeompotitum 
maximum, flowers large and double, of various shades of colour itam 
bright yellow to deep scarlet, grows two feet high, hardy annual, new 
and very fine. Eicholtsia tenuifolia, a lovely dwarf annual, well 
adapted for sowing in masses or for edgings, a delicate clear straw- 
yellow, profuse bloomer, compact habit and neat foliage, growing about 
nine iucbea high, hardy and fine. Qysophila muratis, a pretty dwarf 
hardy annual with small gbssy foliage, and producing abnn^nce of 
red flowers ; it does not attain more than half a foot in height, which 
renders it suitable for edgings or small beds, ffelianihus argophj/lhu ; 
this Sunflower has beautiful silvery foliage, with bright yellow flowers, 
hardy, new and ornamental Leplosipkon aureus, a very pretty little 
hardy annual, dwarf compact habit, bright golden yellow flowers 
produced in abundance, rendering it very showy in pots or beds, 
Iieptoaiphon luteus, somewhat similar to the laat named, flowers paler 
yellow, grows about nine inches high, hardy. jAmnantheg sulphurea 
otJoroia, yellow edged with white, new and hardy. Linum. grandi- 
fiorum ruhrum, one of the most beautiful annuals in cultivation, 
large bright crimson flowers, very free bloomer, and well adapted for 
pot culture, grows one foot high, eitra fine. Perilla nankinensts, a 
new and curious plant with crimson leaves, producing a good efiect 
amongst bedding plants, a foot and a half high, half hardy. Iteteda 
odorata myriophylla, a pretty and distinct new shrubby Mignonette, 
at every pomt of growth a large spike of fiowers, hand- 

ated foliage, distinct and fine. Sahbatia cainpestHa, elegant 
glossy foliage, flowers are produced in abundance, rosy pink 

low centre, each about an inch in diameter, new and splendid 
annual. Whitlaoia grandifiara, flowers resemblmg the 

y-bell, large dark violet, &ee blooming, fine and showy. 
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THBTSACAiTTHTrs BUTiLAiTS. Nat. Ord. Lohiotem, — Leaves opposite, 
ovate. Flowers in long straggling spikes, tubular-shaped corolla, of a 
dark red colour. It is a pretty stove plant. 

Htpoctita gbacilis. T^at. Ord. Lahiatea. —Leaves ovate, oppo- 
site, covered with small grey hairs. The flowers are produced from the 
axil of every leaf; they are tubular shaped, and the extremity expands 
wide, divided into Ave segments ; the outside is white, and the inside 
spotted with brown. It is a very neat, creeping plant, well suited for 
growing in baskets suspended from the roof of the stove. It blooms 
very freely, and merits a place in every stove. 

SciAJDOOALTX Wabscewiczii. Nat. Ord. Gesneriacea. — Leaves 
opposite, ovate-lanceolate, and crenate (the leaves grow very regular), ' 
covered very thick with hairs ; from the axil of each leaf arises a 
peduncle, and from its extremity branch several pedicles, and at 
their base there are two bracts, heart-shaped. Sometimes the pedicle 
again branches and forms another, at whose base there are two 
bracts ; at the extremity there is a solitary flower, tubular shaped, of 
the brightest orange colour ; the extremity of the corolla is divided 
into five segments ; the inside of the corolla is yellow, beautifully 
spotted with lake. It is a splendid stove plant, and I think, when it 
is better known, it will be a great favourite. 

Begonias. — Amongst this interesting genus now in bloom there 
are B. urophylla, with very large dark green leaves, and large trusses 
of Jight pink-coloured flowers ; B. nitida, the flowers in very large 
panicles, of a pretty pink colour; B. ulmifolia, B, ruiiloM, and 
j&. dipetera, eacn very good species, and producing large trusses of 
pure white flowers, contrasting prettily with their fine foliage. 

DiPOBiJDiiJM ABBOBEUM. — Lcavcs alternate, ovate. Flowers in 
umbels, like the common cherry, upon the old wood ; they are of a 
beautiful bright yellow, and very sweet scented. It is a very free 
flowering plant, and highly merits a place in every stove. 

Ajdenocaltmna oomosum. — Leaves opposite, ovate-lanceolate. 
Flowers in large trusses, of a bright golden-yellow. It is a very fast- 
growing stove climber. 

Abdisia acuminata. Nat. Ord. Myrsinecd, — This beautiful stove 
shrub is very charming at this season of the year, its different- 
coloured berries, as black, red, green, and white, at the same time 
have a pretty appearance. -4. crenata, also, with its ricli red 
berries, is very beautiful. In the orchid house there are in bloom 
Dendrohium speciosum, D. nobile, and JD. moniliforme ; they are ex- 
cellent species, and valuable ornaments at this season. 


NOTES ON THE VEGETATION OF BOTTUELU. AND 
BULGARIA. 

We have no doubt that the follo^rmg intereBting remarks on the 
botany of the provinces bordering on the Black Sea will be vety 
acceptable information to our readers ; they are the aubstonce c^ a 
communication made to Sir William Hooker by Lieutenant- Colonrf 
Cocka. 

The common scrub of Bulgaria is composed of dense bushes of 
PaUnna aeuUatut, £hiu Cotinut, and the common stove Serberrg, 
intermixed vdth amall trees of the Hop Hornbeam, and some snuul 
Oak, making the whole of the country like one vast shrubbeiy, 
particularly pretty when the Paliurui and Wiut OoUma are both m 
Eover, the former making a bright yellow blaze, and the marabimt 
feathert of the latter giving a hazy, misty look, as if the setting smi 
were shining on a cloud, giving it an orange and crimson tinge. The 
flowers beneath are Sweet William, or something akin to it ; the larga 
brilliant I/yckni* fidgens, looking like a bright crimson Carnation; 
Srj/lhrcBa, the common Centaury, a yellow Oeum, two varieties of 
Campanula, a Staliee growing in pure dry eand, a harsh branching 
dwarf variety, with pale whitish flowers ; several varietJes of the 
family Borago, including Viper** Bv^lose, and a most lovely capitate 
LUhoipermum, with bright ultramanne flowers with a brilliant white 
eye, which would have been a great acquisition to the bedding-garden, 
if I had been fortunate eno<^h to have procured seed later in the 
year. This, with the Statice, and the yellow Immortelle, and a pink 
HelichryeKm, were all growing on a sandy waste at Aladyn, amqng 
some curious rocky columns of natural formation. Some of the 
Bmall trees were enveloped in glands of Traveller** Joy {dematia 
mtalba). Large Thistle* were m great quantities, with fine crimson 
heads, growing to about two feet high ; and climbing among the 
shrubs was a lovely, large, white (hnvolvuhi*, nearly as lai^ as a 
cofee-cup ; amongst twiners were riwes, Briontf, and a shining beart- 
sbsped ledr, with thorny tough stems, very like a Smt'ftw, but I could 
not find a flower. Not a Fern, Ziehen, or Mo** to be found. I 
found a Pmony in seed once or twice, and some fine Verbateumi, 
particularly a branching variety, which I take to be ramigemm, 
looking like a plant of common Broom. There was an herbaceous 
plant, which I did not know, growing in a spike, with flowers of a dirty 
ily veined with brown, with an intensely white lip ;* and 
Apple {Datura itramonewn) was veiy common, also the 
I and hemp. 

eighbourhood of the BosphoniB the trees which take yout 
!t are the Oriental Plane*, some of them of gigantic size ; 
iks from Stamboul (Constantinople) to the Black Sea are 
one of the flonen and made a Blight tkeUih j the w«7 it grew was 


EOSES PEOPAGATED BY CTJTTINGS OP THE BOOTS. 

BY MB. CHABIiES OBEY, OE BELLE YUE OASTLE, WEBTMOBELAITD. 

Haying been advised to try the experiment of raising Eose trees bjr 
taking cuttings off the roots, I did so, and found it to succeed admi- 
rably. The mode I adopted was as follows. The first week in 
March I took some of the long, thick, and fleshy-looking roots of 
my English, Prench, Moss, and Perpetual Eoses, and cut them into 
pieces about three inches long. I then smoothened the surface of a 
border in front of a peach wall, upon this I laid the roots flat, at 
about six inches apart ; when the roots were placed, I covered them 
with fine sifted soil half an inch deep, gently beating it to the cut- 
tings ; I then laid four inches more of loamy soil well enriched with 
rotten cow-dung, a year old, giving the whole a good watering, and 
when dry, smoothened the surface over with the back of the spade. 
By the middle of May every cutting had sent one, and some two 
strong shoots, and on examination, I found the soil I bad covered 
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gay in the spring with JSrica arhorea, CUtui, Wild Lavender, Judoi \ 

Trees, interspersed with which are dwarf shrubs of Arbutus unedo ; 
and in the hedges are found the true Damask Itose^ with a peculiar 
and delicate scent, the foliage looking as if covered with an impalpable 
powder, the flowers of a very delicate flesh colour; and Jagminum 
revolutum in quantities ; Sweet Bay, Quercus coccifera, bearing on i* 

the leaves, in spring, a scarlet bladder coccus. Some very pretty 
varieties of Oak ; one dwarf, with very downy youDg foliace, grey j 

and woolly ; one with very minute acorns, looking as if made lor a 
lady's head-dress ; another, very large and pendulous ; also Oratcegus \ 

pyracanthus, and Privet. The Castor-oil plant grows there in gardens, 
to the size of apple-trees ; and in the " Prince's Islands," opposite 
Stamboul, is an Acacia, called by the Turks " ambeer," very like A, 
qffinis in foliage and flower, except that in place of flowering in the 
spring they are produced in September, when the Greeks pick the 
round yellow blossoms, and after fastening them to sprigs of Arbor 
vita, they decorate their churches ; and the Turkish ladies place the 
flowers among their clothes, as they have a strong aromatic smell, 
something between pine-apple and sandal wood. There is a fruit 
called " acrania," either JPnmits or Cerasus, like an elongated Corne- 
lian cherry, very astringent in teste, making a delicious drink, after 
stewing and mixing in cold water ; the foliage like the spindle-tree ; 
but I could not find out its name, but have given James veitch, jun., 
some of its elongated stones, which are something like those of a 
date. There are whole fields of purple and pink Larkspur about 
Scutari, but whether wild or cultivated I could not discover, though 
often evidently self-sown. The only ferns were Lastrea aculeata and 
JPteris aquilina, — Sooker*s Journal of Botany, 
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the cuttings with, to be filled with a mass of fine roots ; at this time 
(July 5th) the shoots are more than a foot high. 

I have anxiously watered the bed, as, being in a sunny situation, I 
found it got dry, more especially so, from the bed being raised upon 
the old surfece of the border ; it would have been better to have 
sunk it, so as finally to have it even with the surrounding soil. 

I have also graited many of the above sorts of Boses, as well as 
the China and Tsa sections, into pieces of the more vigorous growers, 
and after fixing the graft in a piece of root which was only about 
three inches long, I planted it firmly, leaving only the graft 
above the soil in sandy loam, and plunged the pot in a gentle bottom 
heat ; ten out of every dozen have uniformly united and made good 
plants the same season. 

"Whilst on the subject of increase hj pieces of roots, I may remark 
that many of the Pelargoniums readily strike by bits of the somo' 
iohat firm portions of the roots. Last spring, I cut in a quantity of 
the JBurple ZFnimie bedding Geranium, and every piece pushed a 
shoot. I had above two hundred nice plants to turn out into the 
open ground by the end of May. The bits of roots were each about 
two inches long.. Subsequently, by this process, I have propa^ted 
many of the New French spotted Geraniums, as weU as Cape 
species. 


MISCELLA]SrEOTJS, 

HoETioiriTrEAL Society's MEETnra, held jlt the Boohs nr 
B^GEKT Stbeet, Eebbxjaby 6, 1855. — Some new regulations rela- 
tive to these Meetings have recently been made by the Society, and 
Medals are now offered for articles shown, similar to what is done at 
the garden exhibitions, so that an exhibitor calculates on a reward 
for ms productions. This Meeting was the first held under the new 
mfsiem, and it has succeeded most admirably. The extent and e&ceh 
lenee of the articles presented very far exceeded those of any Meet- 
ing previously held there, and the number of visitors was so great, 
that the large room as well- as the passages leading to it, besides an 
ante-room, were quite crowded. It was a higli treat indeed to see, 
at this early p^nod of so severe a season, the superb specimens of 
plants, flowers, fruits, and vegetables; so superior were they, 
that it was a general remark, " This is the best collection of speci- 
mens ever brought together at a Meeting held in these rooms." It 
afforded a delightful proof of what not only can be done, but what 
had been accomplished by the skill and energies of both gardeners 
and nurserymen, as well as amateur cultivators. 

The award of Medals was as follows : New Plants, — C 2, Oene- 
tyllis fucJtsioides : Messrs. Henderson, Wellington Nursery. JSpor 
crises. — S. B, Messrs. Veitch ; C 1, Mr. Todman ; C 3, Mr. Ingram. 
I^hylhms. — S B, Mr, Fleming. CameUias.-^B K, Mr. Higgs. 
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Jbtdian JjfalfM,"^ K, Mr. Todman; S B; Mr. Merning; C 1, 

Messrs. EoUisson. Orchids.— L S, Messrs. Eollisson; S K, Messrs. 

Veitch ; S B, Mr. WooUey. Chinese Frimulas.S B, Mr. Green ; 

C 1, Mr. M'Ewen ; C 2, Mr. Chilman. Single Specimens.— C 1, i 

I/jpacris Syacinthijlora : Messrs. Veitch ; C 2, Eriostemon myopih 

roides : Mr. Todman. Late Orapes.—S K, Mr. Forbes ; S B, Mr. ^ 

Clark ; C 1, Mr. Snow ; H M, Mr. Butcher, Mr. Ingram, Mr. f 

Fleming, Mr. Jennings. JSarfy Grapes, — S K, Mr. Forbes. Fine' \ 

apples,—^ K, Mr. Fleming ; S B, Mr. Dodds ; C 1, Mr. James ; I 

H M, Mr. Bailey. Apples,—^ B, Mr. M'Ewen ; C 1, Mr. Snow. I 

Fears.— ^ B, Mr. Tillyard ; C 1, Mr. Snow ; C 2, Mr. M*Ewen ; | 

H M, Mr. Eobertson, Mr. Bloore. Forced Vegetables.—^ K, Mr. 

Ingram ; S B, Mr. M* Bwen. Forced Salads.— G 1, Mr. M'Ewen. j 

Mtscellaneotis.—C 2, Seedling Azalea: Mr. Fleming. C 2, Seakale: 

Mr Fleming. C 2, Cinerarias : Mr. Todman. C 2, Brussels Sprouts : j 

Mr. M'Ewen. H M, Design for a Winter Vegetable Garden : Mr. 

John Miller. H M, Model of a Eising Stage : Mr. Smith. 

Op is^Ew Plants, Messrs. Veitch had a white-flowered Oalanthe 
from Java, an Oncidium nearly related topuhes, and an Ansellia, not 
remarkable for beauty, from Natal. Messrs. E. G. Henderson 
showed Genetyllis fuchsioides, an Epacris-like plant with drooping, 
purplish-brown, bell-shaped flowers, about the size of an acorn, whose 
only fault was want of brilliancy ; that may, however, improve as 
the season advances. 

JEpacrises : of these there were several collections, the best of 
which came from Messrs. Veitch. It consisted of Hyacinthiflora 
eandidissima, Vividy and Fairhairni. The next in point of merit 
was furnished by Mr. Todman, gardener to Mrs. Buckmaster. It 
contained' JETyacinthi/lora, camumbrata, and Candida compacta, Mr. 
Ingram, gardener to Her Majesty, at Frogmore, was placed third. 
The plants were seedlings of nis own, remarkably dwarf and well 
bloomed. The most conspicuous among them was perhaps Inyrami, 
a very brilliant scarlet kind. There was also a striking variety of 
arandiflora, with bright purplish red tubes tipped with white. Mr. 
Fleming, gardener to the Duke of Sutherland, at Trentham, sent 
Candida compacta, a very profusely flowered variety of incamata, and 
a seedling called ardentissima. The last-named exhibitor also sent, 
all the way from Trentham, three nicely bloomed varieties of Flpi- 
phyllum truncatum, all of which, although most troublesome plants 
to carry, arrived in the most perfect condition, not a branch beiag 
broken or a flower bruised. 

Camellias came from Mr. Higgs, gardener to Mrs. Barchard, and 
consisted of good-sized trees oi DoncJcelaari,Jlmhriata, and the larger 
variety of punctata. 

Of Indian Azaleas there were three collections of handsome 
plants, none of them very large, but all well bloomed. The first, 
from Mr. Todman, consisted of optima, which is one of the most 
brilliant of all Azaleas ; prcestans, and a rose-coloured semi-double 
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kind. The second, from Mr. Pleming, comprised refuHgens, a pink 
''seedlinUf and another. The third group came from Messrs. Eollia- 
Bon, of Tooting, and contained elata, semi-duplex maculata, which is 
one of the best of the half-double kinds, and purpurea rosea, Mr. 
Fleming also furnished two seedlings. No. 1 was a white ground 
flower, striped and mottled with pink ; its fault was reported to be 
want of substance, which might be owing to the plants having been 
forced. No. 2 was not so good. 

Of Chinese Frimulas, the best came from Mr. Green, gardener to 
Sir E. Antrobus, Bart. These were fringed white and purple sorts, 
well bloomed. Mr. M*Ewen, gardener to the Duke of Norfolk at 
Arundel Castle, sent the second collection ; and a third group was 
furnished by Mr. Chilman, gardener to Mrs. Smith, of Ashtead 
House, near Epsom. 

Orchids were exhibited in great profusion, and in excellent con- 
dition. Messrs. Itollisson produced Angrcecum ebumeum, a magni- 
ficent specimen of this, when well grown, really handsome orchid, 
from the forests of Madagascar ; a less conspicuous variety of it 
called virenSf Vanda suavis, Lcdia superhiensy with a noble spike ot 
handsome flowers ; Leptotes hicolor, quite carpeting the whole top of 
the pot with flowers; the "White Butterfly plant {Fhalamopsis 
amahilis), Messrs. Veitch sent Barkeria Sklnneri, Oncidium Caven- 
dishiy Angrcecum ehumeum, Ansellia africana, Coelogyne cristata, a 
most useful winter-flowering species. Mr. Woolley, gardener t,o H. 
B. Ker, Esq., sent Epidendrvm rhizophoruniy a species with apricot- 
coloured flowers, like those of cinnaharinum, a colour so rare among 
orchids; JPhalanopsis amdbilisy Epidendrum Skinneri, Calanthe 
vestita, the yellow-eyed variety, which is not near so handsome as 
the crimson-eyed sort, Angrcectt^i virens, and a prettily flowered 
plant of Cyprtpedium instgne. From Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, 
came a collection, consisting of one of the best varieties of Lycaste 
Skinneri, the somewhat rare orange-coloured Calanthe curculi- 
goideSy the pretty Odontoglossum menibrtinaceum. 

Of single specimens, Messrs. Veitch showed JEpacris Hgacinthi' 
fioray^ and Mr. Todman had a good plant of JSriostemon myoporoides. 

Miscellaneous subjects of exhibition consisted of the following : — 
A collection of plants remarkable for flne foliage from Messrs. Hen- 
derson, of Pine-apple Place'; a similar group from Messrs. Hender- 
son, of "Wellington Soad; this contained seven kinds of Anteoto^ 
chilusy viz., setaceus ; and setaceus-cordatus, darker shaded than the 
former; setaceus-intermedius, a dark purple colour; setacetis-BoX' 
lu/rghiiy a greenish-purple; Lowiiy green; Lolhiiy dark green; and 
xanthophyltuSy with pure golden midribs and veins ; Lachenalias and 
Cinerarias from Mr. Todman ; Acacia dealhata from Mr. Higgs ; 
Xambert's Cone Apple, a sort resembling a small Cockle Pippin, from 
J. Disnev, Esq. ; two seedling Apples from Mr. 8mee, nurseryman, 
Halstead; a dish of Cuthilrs Black Prince Strawberry, from Mr. 
Brown, of "Waltham Abbey ; seedling Potatoes of 185X from T. L. 
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Popham, Esq.; Brussels Sprouts, remarkably fine specimens, from 
Mr. M'Ewen ; JSolcus saccharatus, in a green state, and bearing seed, 
from Mr. Ingram, of Frogmore ; also dned stalks of it and a sample 
of its fibre from Mr. Henderson, of Kingskerswell. A root and 
figure of the Potato Yam (JDioscorea Batatas), from M. Decaisne, were 
also exhibited. The root was about the size of a well-grown Parsnip, 
but, unlike that vegetable, in this case the thick end is that which 
pushes its way into the ground. It can only therefore be grown with 
advantage on ridges, and in deep light land ; when first taken up this 
root was said to weigh about 3 lbs. A model of a rising stage came 
from Mr. Smith, of Hunmanby Hall, near Scarborough, Yorkshire. 
The shelves in this contrivance were moveable, and were susceptible 
of being raised towards the glass with the plants on them, or lowered 
at the will of the cultivator. It was considered that it might be use- 
ful in certain cases, more especially if machinery could be applied as 
the moving power instead of manual labour. Mr. Miller, gardener to 
Sir "W. Smith, Bart., of Eardiston, sent a plan of a span-roofed pit 
or vinery, 120 feet long and 16 feet wide, heated with hot water. 
This house is used as a vinery in summer, and as a kind of vegetable 
parden, i, e,, a place for raisng forced vegetables, and keeping plants 
in, in winter, means being provided for turning the tops of the vines 
out of doors during that season. It was thought to be worthy of com- 
mendation on accoimt of its apparent simplicity of construction and 
general usefulness. Mr. Munro, gardener to Mrs. Oddie, showed a 
boiler for a hot-water apparatus, together with a plan of the same. 
It was a square box, about a foot or so deep, filled with flue-pipes. It 
exposed a large surface to the action of the fire, and appeared to be 
altogether good in principle; the inventor was, however, recom- 
mended to try it in some public garden where attention could be 
called to it, and a report of its working capabilities obtained. Finally, 
on the walls of the meeting room were suspended the drawings of 
Wellingtonia gigantea. 

From the garden of the Society came, among other things, an ex- 
ample of a wild Hyacinth from Cabul. It was stated that this, which 
is little handsomer than a common Blue Bell, was in all probability 
the parent of the beautiful Dutch Hyacinths now cultivated so gene- 
rally. Also several fine kinds of Begonias. 

On Climate as AFFECTrNa Plants. — Valleys to be perfectly 
adapted for growing exotic plants must not be circumscribed, especially 
if traversed by a river or stream. Xo spot can be less fitted tor con- 
ductiDg the more refined parts of floriculture than a narrow valley 
through which a river flows, as the constant exhalations from water 
are calculated not only to saturate the leaves and branches of plants, 
but, by remaining in the lower stratum of the atmosphere during a 
frosty night, in many instances occasion all the consequent destruction. 
All who have had an opportunity of observing the injury sustained by 
plants in dales from a slight hoar frost, must have noticed that, in 
those districts which were above the low lying vapours, similar plants 
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have wholly escaped its effects. This simple circumstance casts much 
valuable light on the subject of cultivating somewhat tender plants, 
as well as an early destruction of flowers towards the end of summer. 
"Wherever water exists, it has a constant tendency to lower the 
temperature ; and the vicinities of places wherein it abounds must 
suffer the greatest reduction of heat. The sea may, however, be con- 
sidered an exception to this, since its immense and continuous expanse 
of water retains, through winter, a higher temperature than the super- 
incumbent and surrounding air. Plants growing within a few miles 
of the sea coast (at least of that portion of it which is not swept by 
the icy blasts from colder regions) may therefore be presumed' to 
enjoy an increased degree of heat at that season, on account of the 
incessant radiation from so large a body. On the other hand, by 
absorbing more rapidly than land the superior heat of the atmosphere, 
it materially reduces the temperature in summer, and thus maintains 
a comparative equability, with rivers and all smaller channels of 
water it is wholly different : the mists which are perpetually arising 
from them are confined between two ranges of hills, and having no 
room to disperse, are condensed and precipitated to the earth in cold 
evenings, and by their deposition upon plants, affording, as it were, 
an attraction to frost, subside into globules of congealed fluid, the 
mischief occasioned by which is soon exhibited, after the first action 
of the sun. But where the valley occupies a broad district, these 
vapours, possessing, like heat, a diffusive power, are dispersed through 
even its most remote parts ; and their density, with its concurrent 
effect upon vegetation, is proportionately lessened. 


BBIEF BEMABES, &c. 

The Sttgab-caks. — The sugar-cane grows spontaneously in all the South Sea 
Islands, and more than ten varieties are indigenous. It has been stated, that the 
best canes now cultivated in the West Indies are those taken there by Captain 
Bligh. In their native islands they grow remarkably fine. I have frequently seen 
canes as thick as a man's wrist, and ten or twelve feet between the roots and leaves. 
The IromotUy a large yellow cane, and the To-ura^ of a dark red colour, grow very 
large, and yield an abundance of juice ; but the Butu, a small, light red, long- 
jointed cane, with a thin husk or skin, contains the greatest quantity of saccharine 
matter. 

Method of FLOWEEiNa Hydsangeas bltjb.— In July, 1868, I took some 
plants out of the pots, shortened their roots, and shook the soil from them ; after 
which, I repotted them in others, which held four quarts of soil each, and, adding 
four ounces of pounded alum to each pot of soil, mixed them well together. In 
the spring of 1864 the plants began to show their flower-buds, which were tinged 
with a fine light but rich blue colour j the plants grew fine, and flowered to very 
great perfection j they were kept in the greenhouse the whole of the winter ana 
spring, indeed until they had done flowering. The soil was a light sandy loam. — 
W. Moore. 

On the Promegbakate. Planting and Situatton.'--ThB single and double 
Pomegranates are hardy enough to stand in the open air of most parts of the south 
of Britain, and in such situations flower freely, when the trees have attained a 
good size, and are of several years' standing ; but, to plant with the view of 
obtaining fruit, they should be lUxjommodated with the warmest andmoet sheltered 
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spot the situation affords, and always against a 'south or so"uth-ea8t wall. Soil. 

A strong, rich, loamy soil is considered the most proper for such trees as are grown 
within the limits of large pots or boxes j but a lighter and poorer soil, upon a dry 
subsoil, will be more suitable to trees planted in the open borders, as having less 
tendency to cause excess of growth i» the shoots, which would be but imperfectly 
ripened in autumn j it is essential to success that the new shoots be perfectly 
ripened, to fit them for producing flowers and fruit in the following season, 

PLOEAL OPEEATIONS FOE MAECH. 

Thb summer display of flowers, both in the flower-garden and greenhouse, princi- 
pally depends on the preparations made in reference to a suitable supply of plants 
during February and March, especially so where there is much of the summer 
bedding system adopted. In order to have a bed fully ornamented with Jtoto&rs^ 
it is absolutely tteces^iory to plant thickly at first, and if it turns out that after a 
while they will bear thinning out, that is readily done, and the surplus ones will 
do for other places, or striking, if required. When a bed is thinly planted, it has, 
in almost eyery instance, a miserable appearance throughout the summer. We 
adviso that an abundance be provided, and, if possible, be rather beforehand with 
it in quality and time, so that the stock may be vigorous and bv^hy. 

Floweb G-abden. — Aurieulas aiudi Polyanthus must have air freely to keep 
them robust, but protect from wet lodging iu the hearts. Give manure-water 
twice a week ; sheep's dung put into a tub with soft water (or old rotted cow- 
dung will do), to form a strong liquid, is very beneficial. Collect the dung a few 
weeks before using. If the phlnts show too many blossoms in a truss, thin them 
properly immediately. Anemones and Rawunouluses must be finished planting 
immediately. (See articles on culture in previous numbers.) Such as were 
planted in autumn will now be pushing through the soil ; it is very necessary 
to keep the soil closed firmly round the plants, if neglected the bloom will be 
injured. 

AiTNiTALS.— If the weather permit, sow seeds of some of the hardiest in dry 
borders. SaXf-hardy and more tender kinds sow in pots, or mild hot-bed. After 
sowing, shade from sun, and take care the surface soil is constantly kept jvai 
moist, tilbthe plants push, for if the seed be someivhat softened, and then allowed 
to become dry, it will be destroyed. If the frost continue and prevent sowing the 
hardy ones in the border to come into bloom early in the season, then sow some 
in thumb-pots, and place in a frame or elsewhere, &om frost, and turn th^m into 
the borders entire, as soon as circumstances admit. Mignonette, sow in pots, in 
order to turn out entire into boxes ; sow thinly, pull up all but four in each pot, 
and when strong enough put them into the boxes, filling up between the balls. 
Provide for a succession of boxes, to supply them good till autumn. 

Pansies in pots should be repotted into those they are to be exhibited in at 
the Show , and pinch o^ the present flowers, whether in or out of bloom. A 
rather strong loam, well enriched with old, dry cow-manure, and a free drainage 
are essential to success ; also twice a week give a root watering of liquid manure. 
Pansies in beds, also Pinks, should have the soil firmly pressed round the plants 
for a few inches, and protect -from wind by fir, yew, or whin branches, etc., 
round the bed. Give the beds a top-dressing of rich loam. Pinks not planted 
last autumn shoidd be put in beds immediately, with entire balls. Carnations 
and Picotees are liable to the attacks of mildew, the leaves being spotted ; dust 
them over and under with sulphur. 

At this time of the year is the frying season with carnations ; protect them from 
cutting wind and excess of wet, but give air freely on all proper occasions. 
Towards the end of the month pot oil' the plants into their blooming-pots (No. 
12 is the usual size), and in each put two, three, or four plants, as the usual 
growth of the variety points out. Use the following compost : — To two bushels 
of good, fresh, yellow loam, and three ol well-rotted horse-dung, add half a bushel 
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of rlrcr'sand, mix them (not- sift) well together. Give two to three inches of 
drainage oyer the broken pot or other material ; spread a thin layer of moss, to 
prevent the soil filling up between the crocks. Place the plants where thej will 
haye a free current of air, but not in a windy situation. lAUum lancifoUum and 
its varieties must be potted or planted in the open ground. (See articles in 
previous numbers.) Phloxes divide, and if in pots turn out into the border ; 
also any other hardy herbaceous plants divide and replant. Plant out, too, the 
liennialgf such as Sweet Williams, Scabious, Canterbuiy-bells, Wall-flowers, etc. 
Sioeei Violets^ take off runners and plant in frames or beds for next eeaeon^a 
supply of flowers. (See previous articles.) Hollyhocks in pots turn into border 
towards end of month, in deep^ richy loamy soil, on a dry bottom. Chrysaf^* 
themums to bloom in the open ground, or which are to have their branches 
layered in sunken pots, in order to form dwarf flowering plants, must now be 
turned out of pots into the open ground, in a rich soiL Put in cuttings now for 
pot culture, one cutting in each thumb, or sixty-sized pot. Beddimy plants (as 
Geraniums, Petunias, etc.), cuttings in pots should be potted off singly ; stop the 
leads to make them bushy plants. Protect beds of Tulips^ Sycudnths^ jRanuneulus, 
and Aneinones. If any of the plants push floral stems, tie them t« sticks to pre- 
vent their being broken by winds. The soil must be pressed firmly round the 
plants. If the frost penetrate so deep as to reach the young embryo flowers of the 
Tulips or Hyacinths^ and care be not taken in thawing gradually, they wiU either 
be wholly destroyed or dami^ed to some extent. If any Tulip-bulb be 
affected by canker, the plant wiU appear sickly ; examine it carefully and cut the 
cankered part clean out, then allow it to dry before filling up. If the foliage 
even be affected by frost, slightly sprinkle it wholly over with cold water in the 
morning, shading it for an hour or two from sun, then fully expose it. 

Gbeenhoxtse. — Cinerarias must be put in their blooming-pots ; water freely, 
and once a week give liquid manure, and fumigate about once a fortnight, or 
green fly will prevail. Chinese JPrimroses, give a liberal supply of water ; twice a 
week give manure- water, and the flowers will be of much brighter colour. CaleeO' 
lariasy repot into blooming-pots ; let them have all the air possible ; only pre- 
serve from harm by frost, and fumigate once a fortnight. Fuchsias, repot ; and 
now begin to train and form them, the pyramidal shape is the best ; standards, 
with large heads, are pretty. PelargoniumSy train and arrange the branches of 
the large plants. Such plants as are desired to bloom after July must have the 
leading shoots stopped now. Give liquid manure to the large show specimens 
every third watering. Syringe over head twice a week with soft water. Almost 
all young plants potted in autumn, or recently from the cuttings ^t off in 
autumn, will require the leading shoot to be stopped, in order to have bushy 
plants. Tender Annuals, as Salpiglossis, &lobe Amaranthus, Balsams, etc., for 
ornament in summer, now pot off singly. Camellias done blooming, promote 
their growth, and put in cuttings of the single flowers for grafting. ChrysaU" 
themums, pot off cuttings, an4 pot off autumn- struck ones ; pinch off the leads. 
Green Fly ; fumigate, or dip over head in strong tobacco-water ; any plant 
attacked do not delay. Pot Tuberoses, or plant out-doors, in front of a warm 
wall. 

FOBCING Stoyx. — Sow seeds of Dahlias, Fuchsias, Thunberyias, etc., also 
Chinese Primroses for plants to bloom next autumn and winter. Pot off singly 
any sown last month. Pot or repot, Amaryllis, Achimenes, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, 
etc. Ipomeas, FohiteSt and similar plants, must be trimmed in, disrooted when 
necessary, repotted, and be brought in for exciting early growth. Ixoras and 
other plants for exhibitions must be duly attended to in tying out, etc. Keep the 
plants as near to glass as convenience admits. Bepot, prune, etc., any others now 
requiring it, to secure their blooming this year. Syringe over head the entire 
stock every afternoon, about half an ho\ir before the rajs of the sun leave the house, 
shutting up close before doing it. JEschynanthus^ etc., for suspended baskets, 
should now be placed therein. See last month's Floral Operations, which haye 
also reference to many plants that now require attention. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

LYCHNIS SIEBOLDII. Syn. L. grandiflora^alba. 

This {^^ixmixig perennial plant is one of the numerous importations of 
the celebrated naturalist Von Siebold, who discovered it in Japan, and 
sent it to the establishment of M. Van Houtte as a variety of Lychnis 
grandiflora, but having blossomed inM. Van Houtte's collection, he has 
discovered it to be a distinct species, and has therefore named it after 
its discoverer. The Lychnis grandijlora is quite smooth, but Lychnis 
Sieboldii is pubescent (downy). The flowers of the latter are larger, 
and the surface of the petals is quite even, not crimpled or channelled, 
as those of L, grandijlora are. The outer edge of the flower is 
slightly notched, whilst that of L. grandiflora is deeply toothed or 
jagged. The blossoms of X. Sieboldii are much superior to those of 
the other species in form, neatness, and showy character. The Ja^ 
panese cultivate it as a very ornamental plant, in contrasting it admirably 
with the brilliant orange flowers of i. grandijlora. In h&bit it 
resembles the latter, growing from one foot to one and a half high, 
and forms a good companion to it. It is a handsome plant for the 
greenhouse, as well as an excellent plant for a small bed in the open 
ground, its large, pure white, neat flowers producing a striking con- 
trast with the rich coloured of other plants. It is beautiful when 
grown singly, too, in the flower-border. It is readily increased by 
division, and easy to retain and cultivate. M. Van Houtte purposes 
to send out plants immediately. It merits a place in every garden. 


MANAGEMENT OE THE INDIAN AZALEAS. 

BY MB. THOMAS GBEEK, A SITBBEY QABDEKEB AISTD EXHIBITOB. 

Obsbbying that very little is said respecting the cultivation of 
greenhouse Azaleas throughout the pages of your invaluable peri- 
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odical, and conceiving there is soiae little ambiguity in the mode of 
treating them as stated by some of your correspondents, I have pre- 
sumed to send you an account of their treatment for insertion in 
your interesting and instructive Magazine. 

As soon as the plants have done flowering, if shifting is necessary, 
prepare some compost mould for them in the following proportions : 
two-thirds bog earth, one-third well-decomposed tree-leaf-mouldy 
and one-twelfth sharp silver sand ; they must not be sifted, but well 
chopped and broken with the spade ; anjr lumps remaining may be 
broken with the hand. Having a pot a size larger than the one the 
plant to be shifted has been growing in, and washed clean inside and 
out, then proceed to pot the plant, taking care the drainage is well 
attended to, for upon this depends in a very great measure the success 
of the plant. In potting, 1 thiak it an aavantage to place J;he centre 
of the ball rather fewer than the mould at the outside of the pot, and 
form as it were a little basin inside, as by this means the whole mass 
of roots is benefited by the water given from time to time ; and if 
the drainage is efiectuaUy performed, the water will pass through as 
freely and quickly as when the plant is potted high in the pot. The 
plants being potted, place them in the stove, where attention must be 
paid to watering when necessary. They will be very much benefited 
by being syringed all over at least once a day ; and in sunny days 
they wiU require to be syringed three or four times each day. "With 
this treatment they will grow amazingly, and in the course of six or 
eight weeks will have made shoots nrom three to nine inches in 
length. They must be kept in the stove till the flower-buds for the 
ensuing year have attained the size of a small pea, which can easily 
be ascertained by feeling the ends of the shoots; they should then be 
placed in the greenhouse for ten days or a fortnight to harden, when, 
if the weather is suitable, they may be placed out of doors in a cool 
airy situation, till the time for taking in the general stock of green- 
house plants. 

Where the plants have bloomed so profusely as almost to exhaust 
them, tie some moss round the principal stems, and keep it con- 
stantly moist; this will cause them to break regularly and grow freely. 

Wliere there is not the convenience of a steve, I recommend that 
the plants be kept in the greenhouse till the buds are well set ; and 
should this happen so late that there are but two or three weeks for 
them to have the advantage of the open air, still setting them out 
will be found highly serviceable. 

If the foregoing particulars are attended to, the roots will be pro- 
duced in such abundance as completely to Jill the pots ; and instead 
of being li9.ble to perish from over-watering^ it will be almost impos- 
sible to give them enough, the close mass of thirsty roots absorbing 
an almost incredible quantity of moisture. Treated as above de- 
scribed, all the species and varieties of this splendid tribe will answer 
the most sanguine wishes and expectations of the cultivator, and I 
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think it is impossible to bloom some of the sorts properly luider anj 
other mode of treatment ; instead of producing here and there a 
flower, as is often the case, the plants will be one entire mass of 
bloom, expanding their brilliant and beautiful flowers from two and 
a half to three inches or more across, and commanding the admira- 
tion of all who behold them. Where it is required, and the stock of 
plants is sufficient, the blooming season may be protracted from Sep- 
tember till June. 


CEEEUS GIGANTEUS. 


Wb have to introduce to our readers' notice the discovery of another 
monster of the vegetable kingdom in California, which, although not 
equalling the Wellingtonia gigantea in magnitude, is certainly the 
QiAKT OF ITS TRIBE ; it belougs to the genus Cereus, and has been 
appropriately named C, giganieus, A drawing has been given of this 
extraordinary plant, from a sketch by Mr. George Thurber, the only 
person who has seen it in flower, although Dr. Parry forwarded 
^ecimens of its bark and spines. Mr. Thurber travelled to the Gila 
and Sonora rivers, as a member of the expedition charged to explore 
that region, in the summer of 1851. 

This remarkable species is found to the north of the river Gila, 
descending towards the south to the Sonora, at about twenty miles 
from Gua3rmas, on the Gulf of California. Mr. Thurber, in July, 1851, 
collected the last flowers and the first ripe fruit, and gathered a large 
quantity of seed. The youngest plants which he observed measured 
urom three to four feet liigh, and were furnished with narrow furrows 
and long spines. The smallest plants in flower were about twenty- 
four feet high, and among the largest individuals which he discovered 
were some from fortxf'five to fifty feet in height, with a trunk of from 
five to six feet in diameter. At about twenty feet from the ground 
the trunk divided itself into several large erect arms, which were again 
branched, towards the extremities flowers were produced. The trunk 
and arms are divided with numerous ribs, giving the whole a very 
grotesque appearance, and are covered with spines about a quarter of 
an inch long. 

The flowers, which are*produced near the summit, and continue 
open night and day, are only about four inches in diameter, and the 
same in length, of a light cream colour^ with greenish-white sepals ; 
the stamens and anthers are dear yellow. The fruit is oval, about 
two inches long, and one in diameter, green and reddish towards the 
summit. 
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DESIGN rOE A FLOWEE GARDEN, BY T. ETJTGEE, ESQ. 


Thb above dBBign, it will be seen, U eDoloied within b shrabbery wLioh is bordered 
with agrsM rerge. Tiierearefour entrances in the plan, but if preferred, an ^coyo 
or oof Med seat may be placed at one of the endi. A pond with a fountain occupies 
the oenlce. The bed« am laid out on gttma. 
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MANAGEMENT OF BALSAMS. 

BT MB. JAMES MAYOB, STTHMEBTIXLD HOUSE, BOWDOK, MAKCHESTEB. 

Having- met with considerable success in the cultivation of this very 
beautiful annual, perhaps the particulars of the system may be useful 
to some of your readers. But before we proceed to detail the matter^ 
probably a few general observations would be advisable, as very im- 
portant matter is often omitted when we confine ourselves to the 
bare rules of potting and watering, and although these two operations 
constitute the grand basis on which the life of the plant depends, 
yet there are other seemingly trivial matters which materially assist 
m the elaborate development of the same. This annual is within the 
reach of aU, and those who have convenience may expect to reap a 
tolerable amount of success by adhering to the method laid down. 

But a very short period since; the prevailing opinion in reference 
to the amount of heat required was, that the temperature in which 
they could alone be expected to succeed should be considerably higher ^ 
than that of our ordinary forcing-houses ; this, to a certain extent, is 
quite erroneous, although we cannot contradict the fact that they 
will grow amazingly in the before-mentioned temperature, if a corre- 
sponding amount of light and moisture be supplied. By this system 
they are bv no means so handsome in habit, nor, in consequence of the 
rapidity of growth, are they so durable. Being of a highly succulent 
character, the great excitement appears to rob the plant of its native 
capabilities, and as a consequence to render it unfit for the purposes it 
was primitively intended for. We would rather sow earlier than 
hasten the plants by an unnatural degree of excitement ; by a gradual 
system of growth they become bushy, and, even in the absence of 
flowers, are very interesting objects to look upon. It is the practice 
with some growers of this plant to take away the flowers as they 
appear, and pinch the extremities of the shoots until the plants arrive 
at the desired dimensions ; this, however, in the course of our treatment, 
we have never been obliged or disposed to do, inasmuch as the highly 
nutritive character of the compost used dispenses with such opera^ 
tions, by retarding the formation of flowers, and producing lateral 
shoots wherever there is a possibility for their emission. Every pre-, 
caution should be taken to prevent the roots from becoming matted,, 
before the plants attain the size desired ; also that the soil does not 
become dry, as repeated occurrences of this kind would very naturally 
have the same tendency as an insufficiency of room for the roots. 
Throughout the whole proceedings they should be slightly shaded 
during bright, sunny weather ; but in other respects in as light a 
situation as it is possible to give them. The amount of atmospheric 
moisture must, under all circumstances, depend upon the temperature 
of the house, or other structure of which they may be occupants. 

Two sowings of seed are made, the first in the beginning of Fe-, 
hipa&tf^ the othep a month later, in flat pans, well drained ; the oom-. 
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post consisting of equal parts of leaf-mould and thoroughly decom- 
posed dung, with a little turfy loam, all well broken and incorporated. 
Thej are put into a slight hot-bed, where they remain until the plants 
are large enough to be transplanted singly into four-inch pots ; they 
are put back again into the bed until they become a little establiflhed 
in the pots, when they are removed to an intermediate house, where, 
placed near the glass and receiviug due attention, they soon make nice 
specimens. When considered large enough, there must be no 
more repotting, but give frequent and copious doses of liquid 
manure, which will add greatly to the beauty and size of the flowers ; 
when in flower, they may be safely transferred to the conservatory, 
where they will long continue to exhibit their beautiful camellia*like 
blossoms. 


FLOEA OP JAVA. 


This is my second visit to Java, I came down at flrst about three 
months ago to arrange all this matter, and I then returned to Singa- 
pore for my family ; we landed here this morning. We are in capital 
quarters, in the house of a Dr. Burger, who is one, of the Directors 
of the Company ; he was formerly for many years attached to the 
Government Natural History staff, and was with Van Siebold for a 
long time in Japan, of which his reminiscences are very interesting ; 
he is a botanist, too, as well as a zoologist, so we get on famously. 
When here before, having to remain six weeks, I took the oppor- 
tunity of going up to the mountains. I first spent several days at 
the Botanic G-arUen at Buitenzorg ; the sub-curator, Mr. Benneudyk, 
is a good botanist, and was very kind indeed in showing me every- 
thing. I had the opportunity of seeing the new Bqffiesia (Brug^ 
mansia) Zippelii in spirits, and of examining fresh &uit of Azolla 
and Salvifiia, and of studying a noble collection of Orchids and 
Palms. Of the latter the collection is very numerous ; but though I 
knew sixty at Labuan, I only recognised about a dozen of them here. 
How many Palms exist in these wonderful countries who shall say ? 
After seeing the garden, I made a trip into the mountains, remaining 
nearly a week at Ivegoe, about 4000 leet above the sea. I think, had 
you been with me, you would have almost gone crazy, as I did, at the 
Cryptogams ; every tree, from leaf to branch,, was covered with Mosses, 
Hepatietf^ and Lichens, to say nothing of Orchids and Ferns. No words 
can express the beauty of the jungle. The most productive places, 
however, I found to be the old coffee plantations, where the scrubby 
crooked trees were almost borne to the ground by the weight of 
parasites. Here a great epiphytal Ficus or Fragnsa mounted on high, 
far thicker and stronger than its supporter ; and there a perfect blaze 
of scarlet jEsehynafUhus, streaming down from the huge matted tufts 
of Asplenium or Acrostiehum ; ship-loads of Vanda speciosa and odora' 
ti88im», SmoUbla^ J^eriinMa^ JbpipMu^ any dn& 6t whieb wduld 
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have carried off ioJl the prizes at Chiswick, and sent all the gardeners 
into fits ; and in every damp hollow groves of Dtcksonias, Msophila^ 
and MaratiuBy some rising forty pr %Stj feet, whose marvellous ele- 
gance and beauty, swept by the wind, neither pen nor pencil can tell. 
jdroidem are in great force, and of very various forms, as are also 
parasitical Mhododendra, ThihauduBy and such plants. Melastomacea 
are very prevalent here, especially the genus Medinella ; most of them 
are semi-parasitic trailing plants, and hang in great masses &om the 
trunks of the trees. But the Mosses and Hepatioa enticed me most, 
for these I could collect ; while it was impossible, in my hurried trip, 
to dry other plants. Some of the pendent HepaticcB and Neckerm are 
a foot or more long; the effect of large masses of them is most beau- 
tiful, especially intermixed as they are with long bunches of the 
white TTsnea, like TT. florida. I believe I have collected about two 
hundred species of JEEepatictSy Musciy and IdchenSy and the greater part 
of them in fruit. 1 shall be able, I think, to make £rom twenty to 
thirty sets of them, when I have time to open them ; at present I 
have just dried and packed them up in a box, which it will be several 
months before I am able to attack: you shall receive some early 
specimens when I do get at them. The natives here are verv capital, 
intelligent feUows; I had three of them with me each day, with 
baskets, for which I paid one rupee, or about sixteen pence, and they 
seemed quite delighted. They soon found out what I wanted, and 1 
owe many of the specimens in fruit to their sharp eyes. When I 
found a species barren, I just showed it them and told them where I 
expected to find the fruit proceeding from, and they rarely failed to 
find it before long ; they seemed, too, to identify themselves so with 
the matter, and showed such emulation as to who should be the first 
to find something new, it was quite pleasant to be with them. I might 
have fancied myself among botanists ; these mountaineers, however, 
are botanists to an extent you would hardly expect amongst so-called 
savages. Every plant has its native name, and given upon the system 
of generic and specific names ; for instance, when I asked a man the 
name of a little JPavetta, he said at once, " I never saw this before, 
and I don't know its own name, but its ^ mother name' is so and so," 
mentioning the native generic term for J'aveUa i^rora and such plants 
in general. The authors of the catalogue of the Buitenzorg GFarden 
have thought these names worth recording, and I think they are right ; 
for I saw many plants I should not have seen, especially among the 
EriceiBy but by asking for them by such names given in the cata- 
logue ; and it is wonderful, on looking these over, to find how well 
the system is carried out. It is of course imperfect, but remarkable 
for people with no written language : they do not speak Malay or 
Javanese, but a peculiar dialect called Sundanese. When I was tired 
of Ivegoe, or rather when I had spent as much time as I could afford 
there, I went on about twenty miles farther to Chepanas, where there 
is a regular European garden, to supply vegetables for the Governor's 
table- It was pleasant enough to see their beet and lettuces, etc.', 
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ing very finely. There ia a pond, also, vitli eome Salix Sabg- 
!a,hat tney lookmiBerably, as do the European fniit>trees, thougli 
they seemed to grow pretty quickly. The Plums appear to have most 
of the true flavour. The Apples certainly attain the most perfect 
colour, and the Peaches, thougo they have.a pretty good appearance, 
ore said to be quite tasteless ; the fact is, the trees get no rest, so as 
to ripen any true bearing wood. The Apples grow with long and ever- 
lengthening shoots, more like osiers than their brethren in Europe. 
At this place, which is in the midst of the plateau of the Freangu 
district, about 4000 feet above the level of the aea, you have quite an 
Italian climate, and it is cold enough at night to make a obuket 
pleasant. It takes its nafne, Chepanes or " hot-river," from a warm 
spring close to the &overnor's houae, where there is a convenient bath, 
very pleasant after a hard dny'e walkjng. There is a small botanic 
garden here alao, where they have a good many Japanese plants ; but 
the moat remarkable objects are tn-o specimeos of the ^Norfolk iHlaud 
Araucaria, |>erhap8 sixty feet high, young trees, but in a state of ■ 
health and vigour which promises well for the futm^. 

From Cbepaiifts I made my last and crowning trip to the top of the 
Fangemogo Mountain, about 10,500 feet. I cannot pretend to tell 
you all the plants I saw ; but you, who have never experienced the 
sensation, cannot imagine bow odd it was, all at once to get again 
among forms such aa two species of Viola, three Manunevli, three 
Impaliens, Frimula, Hypericmn, Swertia, Convallaria, Vaceinium, £ho- 
' dodendron, Gnaphalivm, Po}ygoit,um, Digitalit (?), Lonieera, Planiago, 
Artemisia, Lobelia, Oxalis, Quercus, Taxug, and about a dozen species 
of Subttt,— all beautiful plants, Primitla imperialii only grows near 
the summit: it is a charming species, the leaves like P. vulgaris, 
with an interrupted verticillate spike, sometimes three feet high, very 
ornamental. Tip among these plants, amid the moss which hangs on 
the trees in masses as big as a man's body, are two very fine parasi- 
tical Orchids, a Sendrobium with bright purple flowers, D.purpureum, 
and a little pseudo-bulbous plant with large flowers, like a Cj/mbidimn ; 
and yet these plants, often exposed to 36^ — 38 deg. Fabr., we should 
perhaps put at home into an orchideous stove at 85 deg. Fabr. and 
then be surprised when they died. I was much astonished at the 
distribution of plants of this tribe. I have often been puzzled why 
I did not get more species at Labuan, and in other steamy hot places, 
down at the sea-level, where I believe most of the English botanists 
would hope to find them : whereas at about 4000 feet, at a night 
temperature of 45 to 60 deg., every tree is laden with them. Surely 
in the habit of " coddling ihf:m" (to use a Yorkshire word) 
;h in our stoves ; when it is considered that a change of plan 
bring these lovely and curious plants within reach of many 
cultivators, who cannot afford the expense, it would surely be 
iome nurseryman's while to try the experiment, on a large 
' cooler houses for Orchids. I remained one night on the top 
nountain } it was exceedingly cold. I had forgotten to.bnng 
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Tip a thermometer, but water was frozen in a plate raised a couple of 
feet above the ground. There are plentj of excellent strawberries 
here ; they have of course been planted, but, so far as fruiting is con- 
cerned, seem quite at home. I did not, however, see one stolon thrown 
out. They grow with scaly stems in tufts, just like Dryas octapetala, 
I saw nothing the evening I got up, as all was enveloped in' a wet 
searching mist, but in the morning I was amply repaid for my 
trouble. The summit of the mountain, evidently an extinct volcano, 
is a sort of amphitheatre, about 500 yards in diameter, broken through 
on one side by a deep narrow ravine. This space has been cleared, 
and is chiefly covered with strawberries ; for the apples and other 
^European trees planted there are so covered with foliaceous Lichens, 
that they can hardly vegetate. The forest of crooked stunted shrubs, 
chiefly Bricaceous, extends to the very verge of this amphitheatre out- 
side. At sunrise I climbed up to the ridge, and for half an hour had 
an uninterrupted view. I could see the sea to the north and south of 
Java, and in . the distance, to the south-east, chain upon chain of 
moimtains, ending . at the sea, with the smoking summit of Janyku- 
ban-prahu, which has, within a few years, been very active. A heavy 
haze hung over Bulana, so that I could not see it ; but nearer to me, 
^n both sides, I looked over miles of cultivated country ; the system 
of aawahy or wet rice cultivation making the country look half' lakes 
and rivers. Nearer to the north-west, within about thirty miles, rose 
the jagged peak of the Salac, one of the best botanical mountains in 
Java, now all green and still, though some seventy years ago it com- 
mitted fearful havoc, and destroyed many lives ; and to the south, 
almost under my feet, gaped the white barren crater of Ghed6, another 
.peak of the mountain on which I stood — a slight smoke rising out of 
the unfathomable depths, to testify that, though slumbering, the fire 
king was not yet dead. You cannot conceive anything more sublime 
•than "the bare walls of lava and the banks of white pumice, furrowed 
by the rains into deep ravines, and the wreaths of blue smoke curling 
up in the sunrise, with the dark primeval forest creeping up in places 
to the very edge of the abyss, or with countless dead grey branches 
silently attesting how different the scene may sometimes be. If you 
add to this the huge masses of boiling clouas rolling over the flanks 
of the mountain, now hanging at the very edge of the crater, and 
then sweeping rapidly down to the plains, the strange ashy aspect of 
the nearest trees, covered with pale Lichens, and the bright blue 
tropical sky and rising sun, you may perhaps imagine something of a 
scene which I can neither describe nor forget. I felt inclined to shout 
for joy, and I never even thought of the cold, until I tried to sketch, 
-and found- my hands so numb I could not hold a pencil. 1 did manage, 
however, to get an outline of the water. Coming down again was 
harder work than climbing up, and played the very deuce with my 
knees ; but nevertheless, when I met Bennendyk half-way up, I was 
^lad. enough to turn back with him. We took a short walk that 
lof ternocm to see a thicket of Bhadodendran'JStoaHicum in flo\ter. The 
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plant ifl now, I believe, in Englaiid ; »nd if it grows aa it does hen 
it is almost the finest plant in the gardens ; ita beuitifiil flame- 
coloured blossoms are in great bunches of twenty or more, and the 
colour is more dazzhng than of any flower I know. I saw also two 
other Skododendra {R. rubri/lorum, a beautiful scarlet, and £. allnm) 
in perfection, both very free bloomers and very beautiful plants. 

That night we remained in a small house on the mountains, and the 
next day we went up another peak, and also to see some cataracts ; 
of these there were three, falling at the head of a gorge over a eliS, 
about a hundred and fifty feet high. There was a fine supply of water, 
but in time of r^u it muat be immense, judging from the quantity of 
atones and timber heaped below. The rocks covered with Sartratma 
Jbntana, a white Sphagnum, and a deep red Hepaticoua plant, and with 
great patches of the broad leaves of the Gminera, and a dark green 
tTrticaceous plant, which seemed to rejoice in the spray and loom. 
Lai^ bushes of Acacia vokanioa, and a tall Saecharvm, were scattered 
among damp stoues covered with Mosses and Mepatiete. I gathered a 
curious Oyrophora in fi-uit, on a dead fern trunk. The wtute Sphag- 
num I mentioned as abundant here, I saw in the course of a single 
stream only, which rose in a hot-water spring half-way up, where it 
woa very abundant. Coming bock I found a curious plaiit, Oampa- 
numea Javaniea, a sort of climbing Campanula, with greenish flowers, 
veined like the henbane, and black pulpy &uit ; it is a pretty plant. 
The enormous size of the leaves of the under growth of these dells 
gives a most peculiar character. Ovmtera, Catadium, and Muta oc- 
cupy large spaces, and are eminently social plants. I had this day 
the pleasure of seeing a Khizantheous plant alive ; it is a species M 
Salanophora, and grovs nearly under ground, on the root of a Oistiu. 
The thalus, or whatever you may call it, is slightly branched, fleshy, 
and glutinous, and is sought for by the natives, who dry imd bum it 
for torches. Coming down, I had the pleasure of assistmg in making 
the first plantation of Cinchona in Java, consisting of sev^al hundred 
plants, which Bennendyk had come to plant half-way up the moun- 
tain. They ore of the 0. caliaaya, known to produce the "yeUow 
bark," the most precious of all tbe Cinchonas.-— J«n«« MoUley, jE^.» 
in Hooh&r'i Jownal <^ Botany. 


POINSETTIA PtrLCHEEBIMA. 

BT A VEAOTIOAX CimrrTATOH. 


er and ^ring the gay and brilliant erimio* and teatUt 
elegant plant are highly ornamental ; many of their large 
be seen adorning the shops in the Arcade at Covent 
whence tbey are quickly transferred by purchasers to 
drawing-roonie, banqueting tables, and ball-rooms. It 
e in enry coUmtion g£ winter flowering planta. li is 


easily cultivated, and grows freely. The best method of propagatbn 
is by single eifes (as is done with vines), taken from the hard, well- 
ripened wood of last year, inserting them in very sandy peaty plungine 
thi) pot in gentle bo^m heat, as a cucumber bed, and when rooted 
pottmg them singly, still retaining them in the frame till well esta- 
blished, then removing them into a medium stove, placing them near 
ike glase. From the end of June to the beginning of September the 
plants should be kept in the greenhouse, and then be removed into 
the stove ; being duly watered and otherwise attended to, thev soon 
push forth their elegant crowning heads. The plant is rather liable 
to the attack of red spider, therefore the under sides of the leaves re- 
quire to be occasioniQly and forcibly syringed ; but after the bracts 
begin to colour syringing must cease, as the water would damage the 
flowers. Old cuttings in plants do not produce such fine heads as young 
ones do, it is best to strike some every year. The plant requires to 
have a very liberal drainage, and flourishes in equal parts of light 
loam, peat, and old welUrotUd manure or leaf-mould. 


CULTIVATION OP ANNUAL FLOWEES. 

BY A VOBLSMAK's 7I0WEB OABDBinSB. 

Obsbrtikg in a recent number of the Flobicultubal CABTKSTthat 
information on the best annual flowers and mode of management is 
solicited, I forward the following plain particulars on the subject, 
which I hope will be of some service to the inquirer, as well as to 
enable the villa proprietor, cottager, and small garden occupier to 
cultivate, for their own recreation and enjoyment, the Fopular Annuals 
— a tribe of flowers surpassed by no others in the vegetable kingdom 
for fragrance, diversity of form, or beauty and variety of colouring ; 
properties which are enhanced by the facility with* which they may be 
grown, and the speedy return they yield to the careful cultivator, for 
while they may be procured for a trifling amount, they at the same 
time require less attention than their more permanent congenitors. 
Instead of waiting seasons, the owner is rewarded for the little 
reouisite attention oestowed on them, in a few weeks ; a period not 
only short, but rendered still more so by the pleasure experienced in 
daiTjr beholding and contemplating their rapid progress, from the time 
their embryo leaves first appear, to that stage of existence when the 
profusion and loveliness of their bloom is sufficient to arrest the 
attention and call forth the admiration of the most careless observer 
of nature's beauties. 

From those resident in and near large towns the annual flowers 
have a double claim to attention; for while they serve in summer 
to cover the small street-door parterre, and garnish the window-box 
and flower-pot with the most choice embellishments of the flower* 
gndmi in winter the manageipimt nec^ssgary fin* perennials is dis* 
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pensed with, which in such localities is pectiliarly unpleasant, and the 
gloomy association of ideas is avoided consequent on daily beholding, 
in the herbaceous tuft of sickly leaves or withered flower-stalks, and 
the foliage-stripped branches of the deciduous, or the smoke-blackened 
leaves of the evergreen shrub, the decay of what once charmed the 
eye of the beholder. 

In addition to the annual flowers, strictly so called, " which bloom 
and die in one short summer's space," there is another class of plants 
which annually compensate, by the beauty and delicacy of their bloom, 
the care necessarily bestowed on them by those who have in their 
gardens a small hot-bed frame or greenhouse, in propagating them iii 
autumn, preserving them through ^nter, and re-transplantuig them 
in May, again to embellish the flower-beds with boirowed brilliancy 
of warmer climes and clearer skies. To assist in the selection of 
these, I shall add a descriptive list of the most interesting and 
beautiful. 

Culture of Annuals, In the course of my remarks I shall givB 
some short directions for the culture of such as require any particular 
mode of treatment, but I consider the following general observations 
necessary for the guidance of the less experienced amateur. 

The most natural period of sowing Annuals is in the latter end of 
autumn, when they, as well as most other plants, burst from their 
capsules, and distribute the seeds in various ways ; therefore, those 
that are natives of this cotmtri/, or similar climates, may in part be 
sown at that period, either in pots to be kept in a cold frame dtuing 
winter, and turned out into the beds in spring, or sown in the open 
ground, for forming an early bloom in the following summer, to be 
succeeded by the part reserved for spring sowing, which is the period 
most usually devoted to that purpose. Prom the end of February to 
the beginning of May flower-seeds may be sown, whenever the 
weather is favourable, and the ground in a proper state for that pur- 
pose; r.eserving the more tender sorts till about the middle of 
April. 

The depth of soil used as covering for the seeds should, in all cases, 
be apportioned to their size ; for instance. Lupines, Sweet Peas, and 
similar large seeds, should be buried two or three inches under the 
surface ; while Prince's Peather, Mimulus, Poppy, Tobacco, etc., of 
which the seeds are very small, should not be covered by more than 
a small layer of earth. It should further be kept in view, that seeds 
generally, and in particular those of a small size, vegetate more freely 
in a light than in a. heavy and tenacious soil ; therefore, in cases where 
the former doernot naturally exist, cultivators will find their addi* 
tional toil amply repaid by procuring and only, using light soil for 
covering the flower-seeds. - 

The manner of sowing varies according to the taste of the operator: 
the practice formerly adopted, and still often followed by gardeners 
and others, is to form with the fingers, in the previou4y prepared 
ground, a ciide.'from'hAlf'aidot toJ^ree feefcin diameter; sai((Lo£.tdie 
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proper depth, in which the seeds are deposited, and the earth again 
returned ; the whole being generally finished by clapping the surface 
gently with the back of a spade, or pressing the earth lightly with 
the foot, to assist in keeping out the drought ; of course, the same 
practice of forming the reservoir for the seeds may be adopted whether 
the figure is intended to be a circle, a square, or any other form. 

Some fanciful growers form the letters of their name, outlines of 
animals, etc., in their flower-beds, generally choosing for such purpose 
plants that possess a dwarf or compact habit of growth. 

The young Annuals, as well as other plants, when coming above 
.ground, are liable to be destroyed by slugs and various insects, as 
.well as injured, particularly the less hardy sorts, by the night frosts ; 
to prevent which, various methods are recommended and practised. 
In small gardens a very excellent plan is to sow the seeds in circles, 
not more than six inches in diameter, and inverting a flower-pot or 
tile ; when the young plants appear above ground the covers must be 
gently raised on one side by means of a small wedge or stone, which 
should always be removed in the evening, the operator taking care to 
lift them to see that no enemies are enclosed. The covers answer the 
double purpose of protecting the young plants and of retaining the 
moisture about them until they acquire sufficient strength to resist all 
such injuries. Lime-water, applied at any time, proves destructive 
to slugs, but if sprinkled on the leaves during dry weather or hot sun 
it will injure them ; therefore that expedient should only be resorted 
to in the evenings or during damp weather, when they have left their 
retreats. A sprinkling of quick-lime in the same manner is produc- 
tive of the same efiect, but always produces a disagreeable and un- 
sightly appearance." (Jbr list, see Wrapper, p. 2.) 


WINTEE MANAGEMENT OF HOT-HOTJSE PLANTS. 

BY A LONDON NTJESEBT PBAOTITIONEB. 

All plants are naturally subject, in a certain extent, to the vicissi- 
tudes of winter, spring, and summer. It follows therefore that, in 
a state of cultivation, something analogous should be followed by the 
<iultivator in imitation of those changes. To keep tropical plants at 
a high temperature during winter, wl^en there is little sunshine, is to 
excite their growing principle at a period when they should rather be 
at rest ; and where such a practice is followed, the plants become 
drawn up, weak and leafless, in consequence of the perpetual, or, we 
may say in this instance, unnatural, stimulus to excitement which 
the application of heat produces. It appears, from practice and 
observation, that the temperature of the plant stove should be kept 
as near as possible from 60 to 65 degrees during the dark days of 
winter, for all that is then required is to prevent the plants from 
being checked or chilled by cold during that season; so thatjj 


as spring naturally comes on, a further but gradual stimiilus 
may be given them by additional heat, and more particularly during 
the day. 

Water must not be entirely withheld, particularly from some 
species ; but a much less quantity of it is necessary than when the 
plants are in a growing state, and able to decompose a greater por- 
tion of that element. Some species reouire none for several weeks 
together; and such may be ascertained by their habits of growth, 
and are of the herbaceous and bulbous sorts. As these naturally 
ripen their foliage in autumn (or at whatever other season), and 
appear to die down to the ground, they should be observed, and col* 
lected as near together as circumstances will admifc, and a suspen- 
sion of watering should then gradually take place, and be continued 
till they begin to show signs of vegetation in spring, when they 
should be again supplied as usual. Some species, which require very 
little water during winter, do not lose their leaves, nor die down to 
the surface of the pots ; but it is only observation on the part of the 
cultivator that can direct him in these instances when to water, and 
when to withhold it. It is (as we have repeatedly observed) one of 
those cases in horticulture for which rules may be laid down, but 
not wholly without exceptions, and must entirely rest on the judg- 
ment of the cultivator. Steaming the stove during winter is a 
material feature in the best management of such plants, and should 
be scrupulously attended to, both to soften the atmosphere of the 
house, as well as to prevent the increase of insects, particulariy the 
red spider, which is sure to make its unwelcome appearance in a 
high and dry atmosphere. The most eligible time for steaming the 
house is in the evening, when the flues are hottest, and it is per- 
formed by pouring water on them, which generates steam readily. 
In time of severe frost, this operation may be performed during the 
day, or dispensed with for a few days altogether. The quantity of 
water required to produce a sufficiency of steam depends on a variety 
of local circumstances, such as the size of the house, the way in which 
the water is put on the flues, etc.; but it may be safely asserted, that 
more than is necessary is often used when it is poured on them at 
random, or done in too hurried a manner. In steaming all sorts of 
hot-houses, as well as in their whole management, it can only be 
expected to be well done when the operator feels an interest or 
pleasure in doing it. A few minutes more spent in applying it regu- 
larly and leisurely over the whole surface of the flues will do more 
good than sluicing a hogshead of water over the house in a careless 
manner. During the winter months very little ventilation is required 
in these structures ; for, unless the house be unusually well glazed, 
and in complete repair, a sufficiency of fresh air will And its way into 
it between the laps of the glass and other openings : indeed, greats 
care should be had to the exclusion of cold air during winter than to 
its admission. The plants are, for the most part (as observed above), 
in an inactive state, and therefore not in want of those gases which 
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eompo8e certain pajrfcs of atmospherical air, and which are found so 
necessaiy for them when in a growing state. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

88. Fektas OAiurEA, var. rotea. Nat. Ord. Bubiaeea, — A superior 
yariety of the mach-esteemed P. camea. The corymbs of flowers 
being of a more decided colour, lavender-pink ; the growth is also 
much freer. This plant will be found to be a very beautiful orna- 
ment to our stoves, from its flowering freely and continuing in bloom 
for a length of time. (JTor. dea Serres, 978.) 

39. LxcHias asAiirniFLonA. Nat. Ord. CaryopJiillecB. Syn. L, 
eoronata, — A well-known old favourite of our gardens, first mentioned 
by the German traveller Kempfer, in his AmoBnitatea Academioce, 
published in 1712 ; also a figure of it was given in the Botanical 
Magazine in 1793, under the name of X. eoronata, a name given to 
it by Thunberg, but has not been generally adopted. It is a native 
of J apan, where it flowers in the months of May and June, but with 
us it blooms in the autumn. Its large flowers of a bright orange-red 
render it very attractive, and well deserving of the little attention it 
requires, (i'lor, des Serrea, 972.) 

40. ApHELAimBA VABiEGATA. Nat. Ord. AeantJiacea. — A very 
ornamental species, a native of Brazil, therefore requiring stove cul- 
ture. The flowers are yellow, produced in a long, narrow, terminal 
spike, six to eight inches in length, the bracts of which are brilliant 
orange, contrasting finely with the large rich foliage. {Flor, det 
Serrea, 981.) 

41. Aphelandea PoBTEAJsrA. Nat. Ord. Ajcanthacea. — Another 
Brazilian introduction, discovered by M. Morel de St. Maude, in the 
province of Bahia, in 1846. In habit and foliage it is somewhat 
similar to the last-named species. The leaves are blotched along the 
midrib with white. The terminal spike of flowers is shorter and 
thicker than the afore-mentioned, but the same in colour. The genus 
Aphelandra is exclusively American. The culture same as the pre- 
ceding. (^Mor, dea Serrea, 984.) 

42. Lysihaohia Leschekatjltii. Nat. Ord. Frimulacece, — First 
discovered by M. Leschenault, on the Neilgherreis, in Malabar. We 
do not know when this plant arrived in our gardens. A very ab undantn 
flowering herbaceous plant, continuing long in bloom. The flowers 
are bright rosy pink, with small dark spots at the extremity of each 
petal ; they are produced in short terminal spikes, towards the end 
of July. It is a decided acquisition to our borders, and we doubt 
not it will soon be as extensively cultivated as it deserves. (Flor. 
dea Serrea, 982.) 

43. YioiiA CAPiLLABis. Nat. Ord. Vtolacece, Syn. F. atipulaTia,-^ 
This lovely little plant sprang up amongst the soil sent with some 
plants from Chili, and flourishes abundantly in the orangery at the 
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establishment of M. Van Houtte, at Ghent. The flowers are pro- 
duced in great abundance, pale lilac-blue, with a light centre. It is 
of a compact branching habit, neat foliage, and attains the height of 
six to eight inches. The facility of its culture, together with the 
abundance and long succession of its flowers, which are produced in 
autumn, conduce to render it a valuable acquisition to the cool 
greenhouse. {Flor. des Sevres, 983.) 

44. Thtes^canthus baeleeioides. Nat. Ord. Acanihacea, — A 
fine stove plant from Minas Geraes, in Brazil. The flowers are of a 
crimson-red, forming elongated thyrses ; each flower is tubular, erect, 
JusticiaAWe, and about two inches long. The foliage is lai*ge, lanceo- 
late. {Flor, des Serves, 986.) 

45. PAPHi2fiA CEISTATA. Nat. Ord. Orchidea. Syn. Maonllaria 
cristata. — Mr. Purdie sent this curious and really beautiful Orchid 
from Trinidad, in the West Indies. It blossomed in August. 'I he 
sepals and petals are alike in form, but the latter are rather smaller ; 
the ground is white, variously blotched, striped and spotted with a 
rich mulberry-brown ; the lip is very curious in shape, and is almost 
entirely of a deep chocolate-purple ; the column is a greenish-yellow, 
with small blotches of chocolate near the base. The flowers measure 
four to five inches across the sepals. The leaves are lanceolate, four 
to six inches long. (Bot, Mag,, 4836.) 

46. Beownea geandiceps. Nat. Ord. Leguminosa, — There are 
seven or eight species in this genus of plants, which have been 
described. This species inhabits the mountain woods of Caraccas, 
Cumana, Cariepe, and La Victoria, and is named by the inhabitants 
** Eosa del Monte," or " Palo de Cruz." The flowers are not so bril- 
liant in colour as in* B, cocdnea, but the heads are much larger, 
being about eight inches across, and the number of individual flowers 
in eaeh are much increased. Dr. Lindley observed a very singular 
peculiarity in this shrub. ** The brilliant head (of flowers) appeared 
on the side of the main stem, among the leaves, which at that time 
presented a singular phenomenon. Every evening they rose up and 
lifbed themselves from the blossoms to expose them to the dew, so 
that each morning these beautiful objects were uncovered ; but as 
the day advanced, the leaves gradually drooped, aad bent down over 
the flowers to guard them from the rays of the sun." In its native 
country it attains to a small tree, the branches of which are stout 
and pubescent. The flowers form a noble, pendent, globose head, 
somewhat, of the appearance of a Bhododendron ; each blossom is 
about an inch and a half across, rosy carmine, white stamens and 
yellow anthers. The leaves are about a foot in length. It is a noble 
species, and well worth cultivation in the conservatory. (Bat, Mag,^ 
4839.) 

47. Abutilon iksxoke. Nat. Ord. Malvacece. — This handsome 
flowering species was noticed by us two or three years ago, when it 
first bloomed on the Continent ; it has now, however, flowered in the 
collection at Kew G-ardens. The ground of the flowers is white, but 
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it is almost entirely covered with the nuinerouB rich carmine reins 
or the reticulation, on both sides of the petals, It blooms profusely, 
and at a time of the year when "flowers in our conservatories are 
most welcome ; it is in perfection in the months of January and 
February ; it also has the advantage of blooming when the plants are 
not more than two feet high. We are indebted to Mr. Linden, of 
Brussels, for. its introduction to Europe from New Granada, {Sot, 
Mag., 4840.) 

EEVrBW. 

The CHrtnssB Potato (JXoBcqreaBtftaias) Aim Holovs SACOHABATrs. 

This is the title of a new pamphlet by Mr. John Henderson, toV' 
inerly of the well-known firm in rine Apple Place, London, intended 
to describe the nature of the plants whose names are given on the 
title-page. The interest which has been awakened in. many circles^ 
touching the Dioscorea, fully justifies the publication of a pamphlet 
descriptive of its nature and properties, woilst the importance that 
attaches to the iLolcus, in the present deficiency of material for pi^er . 
manufacture, makes it an admirable appendix to the main subject of 
the pamphlet. We congratulate Mr. Henderson upon the manner 
in which he has executed his task. His pamphlet is just such as a 
business man should send forth. There is no aim at fine writing — 
no attempt to make out a case; or, in plain terms, to throw dust in 
other people's eyes, and make them believe that there never were 
such plants on the face of the earth as those which he is now intro- 
ducing to the notice of the public. He simply details facts, and 
upon those facts bases his conclusions, and those conclusions supported 
as they are by statistics will, we think, be gainsaid by few. In his 
preface Mr. Henderson states all this with a modesty that does him 
credit, and casts away from him all idea of exaggerating the qualitiea 
of the plants, truly obserring that '' such a course serves the cause 
neither of science nor of commerce. "Whatever I may advance in 
favour of the Dioscorea or the JSolow taecharatus will be based upon 
facts, the results of the most careful experiments, conducted with the 
utmost skill and accuracy." Viewed in this light we do not hesitate 
to say that Mr. Henderson's pamphlet has a claim of no ordinary 
character upon all who are interested (and who is not f ) in the pro- 
gress of agriculture and agricultural science, and that none will be 
prepared to pronounce upon the merits of the Dioscorea and MohuB 
who have not first made themselves masters of the facts which Mr. 
Henderson's statements lay before them. 

We have, in fact, here a complete detail of the experiments of Pro- 
fessor Descaisnc, conducted in order to try the real merits of thd 
Dioscorea, from which we learn that it is, in the Professor's opinioii, 
superior in flavour to the potato, more productive, and can be kept 
longer. As regards the Holeus, we are astounded to find that, after 
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the Bacchanne matter, which can be UBed for the production of either 
alcohol or cider, has been extracted, a large remuneration can be 
obtained for the fibre, which can be applied with euccess to paper 
manufacture. The results as given in the pamphlet are of a most 
wonderful character, and such as cannot fail to induce many to cul- 
tivate a plant which pays so well, and costs bo little trouble. 

We heartily thank Mr. Henderson for his pamphlet, and commend 
it without hesitation to the attention of all our readers, who should, 
we venture to add, peruse it before the season for turning its informa* 
tion to use has passed away. 


SELECT AND NEW FLOWEES, cokthotbd. 

WiLLiAMs'-fl EvEBOBEEK CLIMBING EosE. — A hardy Ayrshire 
Mose was impregnated with a Yellow Tea-scented China Eose, and 
this handsome hybrid was raised. It. has the growth of the Ayrshire, 
and the beautifully formed buds of the Yellow China. The flowers are 
cream coloured, very fragrant. 

Ehododendbok oiliatum. — We figured this charming Hima- 
layan plant, one of Dr. Hooker's discoveries. It is now in beautiful 
bloom in a cool greenhouse, at Kew. The flowers are blush-white^ 
with striking brown anthers, six or seven blossoms on each head. 
Each flower is about three inches across ; very handsome. 

HaBDT ChBISTMAS EoSES in bloom in the ELOWEBrGABDEH* 

AT EIew. — Hellehorua dumetorum, Flowers about two inches across, 
of a pale yellow and green. IT. laxus, an inch and a half across, deep 
green. H, foetidus, an inch and a half across, purplish-blue. H, pur^ 
purescenSf two inches across, a dull purple, having white anthers, J7. 
atroruhenSf two inches across, rich purple and white anthers; very 
pretty. S, olympietis, three inches across, blush and white, with green 
anthers ; very pretty. IT. viridis^ two inches across, pale green. 
IT. rubescenSy two inches across, a free bloomer, purple-crimson, with 
white anthers. Flowers not quite so deep in colour as atrorubens. 
H. niyer, three inches across, blush- white, tinged with green. . They 
are very pretty winter and spring ornaments for the flower-border, 
particularly grown near the dwelling-house or frequented walk. 

Fbimula siiTBKSis. — In the greenhouse is a pretty variety, having 
flowers white slightly tinged with purple, 

Indian Azaleas. — BeatUy of Europe, pink striped with carmine, 
very distinct. Vittata, white striped with purple, like a carnation ; 
very handsome. Symmetry, salmon-pink, spotted with crimson, j^ne^^ 
formed flower ; very handsome. Louis Napoleon, rich crimson-violet, 
double; flne. Striata-formosissima, white with pink flakes: fine 
form. Admiration, pure white with flakes of deep carmine ; fine. 
The Bride, pure white, glossy, and of thick substance ; handsome. 
Criterion, pretty pink edged with white, and sometimes striped with 
purple-crimson; good form. Gem, deep salmon colour ; superb form 
and substance. Bohinsoni, vermilion-scarlet, fine form, and thick 
substance, 
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HoSTICTrLTUBAL SoOLBTT's MEETING, HELD AT BE0ENT StBEET, 

Mabch 6th. — The attendance of visitors was more numerous than even 
the crowded one held in February, and the display of plants, fruits, 
and forced vegetables was both enormous and superb. 

The Chinese Primroses were in profusion. Very fine specimens of 
the Maanum Bonum variety, the flowers of which are very large, a 
rich velvet-crimson with mnged margin, were conspicuous. The 
variety named Bride, a French*white colour, was very pretty. These 
formed a good contrast with the rosy red, white, and purple of others. 
The best collection was shown by Mr. Smith, of Little Blake Hall, 
Hampstead. 

Cyclamens. — ^Messrs. Henderson, of Wellington Boad, had a fine 
collection, viz., Aikinsi, persicum, persicum Ma, persicum rubrum, 
persicum cameum, persicum roseum, repandum, vemum, and others. 
The varieties of persicum were very handsome. 

Messrs. Henderson, of Fine Apple Flace, sent a nice collection of 
Acacias ; diffusa, grandis, lineata, pulehella, longifolia, Drummondi, 
were the best. 

Mr. Yeitch exhibited a beautiful bushy shrub of Rhododendron 
jasminiflorum, the Jasmine flowered. We figured this most charming 
species a short time back. The appjearance of the plant is somewhat 
like JEscallonia macrantha; it had sixteen terminal heads of its pure 
white, waxy-like flowers. Each head had about a dozen blossoms ; 
tube three inches long, with the face end the size of a well-formed 
thick-petalled Jasmine flower. It is exceedingly neat and pretty, 
and ought to be in every greenhouse. Thyrsacanthus rutilans, the 
flowers are similar in form to the Justicias, borne in large clustered 
heads, of a scarlet-crimson colour. It ought to be grown in every 
stove, and would, by due attention, form one of the most ornamental 
climbers, either coifed round a wire trellis, pillar, or under a rafber. 
It is a profuse bloomer. 

Amongst JEpacrises, the Hyacvnthiflora and Syacinthiflora candi* 
dissima were most admired. 

Cinerarias, — The best blue wa» Lord Palmerston ; bestHght, Queen 
of Beauties, white, with dark disc. Ficturata, pure white, and la- 
vender disc ; superb form. Bosalind, white tipped with purple, grey 
disc; fine form. Prince Arthur, fine scarlet-cnmson; briUiaut flower. 
Styphelia tubiflora, the flowers and plant are J^ocm-like, white and 
carmine, an inch long, in spikes. It is apt to become naked ; but 
Messrs. Lee's plant had been formed, by stopping, to a beautiful bush, 
and in profuse bloom ; very pretty. 

Orchids, — There were some very superb-blooming plants. Dendro^ 
bium spedosum, having about twenty large spikes of sulphur-white 
flowers. Dendrobium nobile, shown by Mr. Hammerton, was an ex- 
traordinary plant, far surpassing in size and beauty all others we 
have seen. Phais yrandiflorus, by Mr. Forsyth, had fourteen spikes 
of its lovely flowers. Besides a number of others of less note^ 
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There was a square cake o£ compressed vegetables, whicli weighed 
six pounds ; the process of forming it thus has been conducted by 
the firm of GholLet and Co., of Paris, accc^rcting to the detail of 
Masson'a Patent. Carrots, leeks, onions, turnips, cabbages, po- 
tatoes, and other vegetables are first partially dried, then mixed 
and compressed into (^es. The sisv pounds cake, it was stated, would 
be sufficient to sauce a full dinner for 120 persons. A vast amount 
of it has recently been sent to the Crimea. -- ' 

Maka.o£mi:nt of Fuchsias. — Last season I was much pleased 
with a superb collection of Fuchsias, whidi was exhibited at the 
Metropolitan Horticultural shows, grown most admirably, and the 
plants were in the pyramidal styte, from four to six feet high, and 
broad in proportion, tapering upwards. The clever and generous 
cultivator of them has favoured an amateur with the following par- 
ticulars of his mode of management. Plants, to bloom profusely at 
the early part of the summer in 1856, must be struck in the spring 
of the year 1855, and be duly potted and repotted, in order to 
have the plants as large as possible by the autumn. The leading 
(main) stem must be trained erect, and as it proceeds, it generally 
will push a sufficiency of side shoots ; but if it fails in its progress, 
then stop the lead just above the vaxsancy, to cause the production of 
some. The side shoots are secured evenly outwards to form the 
branches, and to have those of about the same age, to extend nearly 
to the same length, they are tied to horizontal green-painted sticks. 
If any side shoot grows too vigorous, and robs its neighbours, the 
end is nipped off, and the branch tied in a downward direction, to 
check the extra vigour, and be loosened afterwards in due course. 
These plants are kept, trained, etc, in the airy part of a greenhouse 
diudng summer, and the last week in August they are placed out of 
doors in a sunny situation, to cause the shoots to become conso* 
lidated, and be well hardened before taken into winter quarters. 
JDuring winter the plants are kept in a cool but dry greenhouse, and 
water is only supplied to have thf> soil barely moist during the winter 
rest. According to the period I want the plants to be in profuse 
bloom, so I start them into growth in spring. I allow the new shoots 
to push half an inch, and then turn the phmt out of its pot, carefully 
4nke away a portion of the soil outside of the ball, and repot into large 
pots, from twelve to eighteen inches across the top. The compost is 
equal parts of good, fresh, turfy loam (six months old, as it is said) 
old, dj^, rotten, hot-bed dung, and sandy peat, with bits of bone and 
ciiarcoal, «11 well mixed, but not sifted. The new shoots are thinned, 
BO as to leave a due portion for a profusion of flowers, as every shoot 
of a Fuchsia will bear blossoms, if rightly grown. Eor show in a 
greenhouse, all the blossoms are retained, and, literally, they almost 
smother the plant with flowers. "When I want larye blossoms rather 
ihsai a profusion, for ewhihitlon plants, I duly thin the flowers. Soffc 
water, and once a week liquid manure, is liberally given during the 
growing period. I have a very free drainage in the pots. To pro- 
mote the vigorous pushing and growth of the n^w shoots^ 1 plunge 
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the pots in. a gentle hot-bed, in a double-roofed pit; it greatly benefits 
the growth. Less-sized specimens, of course, can be had the fir^t 
season after cuttings are struck, but they do not bloom so fully till 
tote in summer and autumn. The twrly spring and summer^s bloom 
can only be had from plants raised and trained the previous year. 
Nothing can surpass m elegant and graeeful beauty a properly 
traixiied />yra0»i^-shaped plant in profuse bloom. The branches do 
not require horizontal supports after the first season's formation. 

The Ssa Webds of Attstbalia. — I went to Bottnest Islaiad, and 
spent six weeks exploring its ree&, and left them not half exhausted. 
Unfortunately the reefs are only accessible at new and full moon, 
and low water at this season is after sunset, so that I could only have 
hafity wadings in the evenings, often driven away by darkness. JSTever* 
theless I greatly increased my number of species, and dried a large 
box of specimens. Since my return to the Sound, I took advantage 
of wet and stormy days (and a fit of the gout !) to examine all my 
West Australian Al^m^ naming and describing the new species. The 
result is that I have collected 352 species (besides Sargassa and Oya^ 
taphora, not examined), and mark 140 species as new. Among them 
are six new genera, all well characterised. There is no very wonder- 
ful structure among the novelties — no new genus of net'toork, I did 
not myself find Claudeuy but it was twice found in small, quantity by 
Mr. dheorge Clifton, while I was at Fremantle. He is a disciple of 
mine and an ardent collector, &om whom I hope much in future. My 
Martensia Brunonis, which I sent you, I have since reduced to Jf, 
elegms^ the African one. The whole number of net-work Jlgcs which 
I havefound is nine, of whichfour are newspecies. Besidestheselfound 
a beautiful new Kalhrnenia, as big as two large cabbage-leaves, joined 
at the base, of a red-rose colour, and regularly pierced all over, like 
an jigamm, with round holes. I have only two perfect specimens, 
.one of which is intended for you. Mr. Sanford gave me, from Cham- 
pion Bay, a smerb nQ^t areen4ace M^a {8iruvea macrophylla, MS.)? 
sent by Mr. J&rummond's daughter-m-law. I fear you do not re- 
member the genus, which is described in PI. Preiss., and of which 
you have the original species ; but the new one has a stem supporting 
an oval crenated net-work, five inches long by three wide, resembling 
(it is bleached) »a elegant structure of old poiut-lace — just what you 
might see on a Vandyke collar. I have only a single specimen. I am 
preparing a memoir of these AlgWy which I shall send home to be read 
at the Boyal Irish Academy, and printed in their current proceediags, 
with a view to a larger and fuUer memoir, with plates, in their Trans- 
actions, after my return home. The number of duplicates collected 
in West Australia is about 1600 ; not bad work either, considering I 
bad no assistants, and frequently had to carry my day's collections 
five or six miles under an Australian sun. — Dr, Harvey ^ in Hooker's 
Journal of Botany, 

Mouths or Plakts. — All manure must not only only be rendered 
liquid, but also be as thin as water, before it can be sucked up by the 
E^ongelets ; and hence even the drainings of staUes and dunghills, 
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which are very rich in nourishment for plants, are too rich, thst is, 
too thick to paaa the email openings, till tbe^ are largely mixed with 
water, without which they will choke the crops instead of feeding 
them. "When the leaves become yellow from this cause, they are 
usually said to be burnt by the heat of the manure. In the same 
way, the finest sort or the finest powdered lime, bones, or shells 
cannot, till dissolved in water, get through the spongelets into any 
plant. It is on this account that, in transplanting, the tips of the 
root^fibres are pressed and obstructed by the earth of their new situa- 
tion, and are therefore unable to feed till they can place themselves in 
similar freedom in the earth as they had before tmiaplanting. When 
they are bent or obatructed in this way, their growth is also prevented, 
and new fibres spring Irom other parts of the root, out of the materiala 
which would otherwise hare enlarged the old fibres. Plants thus 
acquire a greater number of mouths, the oftenerthey are transplanted, 
a circumstance usually acted on by nurserymen, who shift their 
young trees and other plants, for the purpose of multiplying th^ 
root-ltbrea, and consequently of strengthening the plants, by giving 
them a greater facility of feeding, from having more mouths to feed 
with. Every removal, however, must tend to obstruct or injure the 
root-tips, and of course check the growth, by preventing them from 
feed-ng. But by lifting plants with balls of earth, so as not to disturb 
the root-fibres, or by taking great care not to injure these, and at the 
same time spreading them carefully out bj hand in their new situ- 
ation, the p&nts are greatly benefited by it. 

OBiTtTABT. — We regret to announce the death of M. C. J. B. D« 
MiEBBL, es- Professor and Administrator of the Jardin dea Flantes, at 
Paris, until 1850, He died at Champerret, near Neuilly, on the 13th 
of September last. 

We regret also to announce the decease of Dr. Q-. W. B188CHOIT, 
Professor of Botany, and Director of the Botanic Glarden of the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, who died on the 11th of September, 18S1. 
He was born at Durkheim, in 1797. 

BEIEF fiEMAUKS, &e. 
Tbs Hellebobb Aim Caoccs. — When we bm the SeUeborutfietidmt and tbe 
jr. tiiger bloning at ChriBtmas, the B. hgamalit in January, and the B. viridii aa 
eives out of the ground, we do not wonder, because they are 
kicb we expect should keep pace the one with the other. Bnt 
vegetablea differ so widely in their time of flowering, that we 
. I Bhall only inetonce at present the Cmmt tatmut, the tstimI 
crocus, which hare such an afflnity that the beat botamste onlj 
ies of the same genua, of wbioh there is only one species, not 
ver any difference in the corolla or in the internal etruotun^ 
no oipanda ita flowera by the beg^ning of Marcli at fartheat, 
rigorous weather, and cannot be retarded but by some riolenct 
aaiumnal crocm (the Saffron) defies the inSuence of the spriiu; 
will not blow till most plants begin to fade and mn to teao. 
is one of the wonders of the creation, little noticed, because a 
6; yet a ought not to be 9T«doolwd on Booouot of its behif 
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fftmiliftr, since it would be as difficult to be explained as the most stupendous phe* 
nomena of nature. — White's Natural SRstory of 8elbom€, 

CA.MELUAS. — ^Thev flourish best when grown in good turfy loam that has been 
laid in a heap for a tew months, and broken by the hand at the time of potting ; 
add to it one-fourth of its quantity of old well-rotted cow -dung, with a sprinkUng 
of bits of charcoal. Also have a liberal drainage of broken pot upon it, and a thin 
portion of moss to prevent the soil being washed among the drainage. Avoid 
giving too large a pot ; but endeavour to encourage a numerous production of 
roots, which are the principal feeders to the plant, and in watering eive alternately 
soft water and liquid manure, — an ounce of the best guano and a handful of soot 
to one gallon of soft water. With other due attention in allowing them abundance 
of air, except at the time of pushing the new shoots, when they must have extra 
wannth till the growth is completed ; then give air freely to promote the formation 
of strong flower-buds. With this attention the plants will have a rich green fine 
foliage, and the flowers will be extra large and rich in colours. — Miss Moore, 

Caxjse op Coloubing IK Plants. — There is perhaps no subject of more 
interest than the cause of colouring in plants^ it is one upon which till lately no 
very definite notions were possessed ; but it has at length attracted the attention 
of the skilful vegetable chemists of Geneva, and the phenomena relating to it 
are daily becoming more and more intelligible. It appears that the opinion 
long since expressed by Lamarck, that when leaves and fruits acquire their au* 
tumnal colouring they are in a morbid condition, and that flowers are, ftom 
their birth, in a state analogous to that of leaves in decav, is very near the truth. 
Taking the green colour so prevalent, and so frequently exclusive in vegetation, 
as the fundamental colour of plants, it appears that deviations from it are chiefly 
caused^ by their chromule being combined with oxygen in diflbrent degrees. 
When leaves are green, they absorb oxygen at night, and part with it by day ; 
but just before they change their colour, they cease to part with this gas, con- 
tinuing, however, to absorb it at night. Hence it has been inferred by Mr. 
Macaire, that oxygenation takes place, which in the first instance discharges the 
blue and leaves the yellow, and next produces red ; for in all cases red is pre- 
ceded by yellow in leaves which change their hue. It is supposed that other 
colours may be caused by alkaline matter, or peculiar vegetable acids, being pre- 
sent, and that in what are called white flowers, the chromule is only in an imper- 
fect condition ; as apparent evidences of which, De CandoUe points out, first, the 
analogy of the colour with that of blanched plants ; second, the much greater 
proportion of white fiowers in northern than in equatorial countries ; and, thirdly, 
the well-known fiujt that many fiowers which are at first white become coloured 
afterwards. 

To Desteox Insects. — WoodUce, CricJcets^ and Black Beetles, — Take one 
pound of oatmeal and half a pound of coarse brown sugar ; mix them, and add 
two ounces of pepper, ground fine. Lay it upon pieces of pot, where the insects 
frequent. 

Slngs^ etc, — Take cabbage-leaves and hold them before the fire till they are 
soft, then rub them with fresh butter or dripping, lay them in places infested with 
slugs, and when the leaves are infested with them, destroy them as you think well. 
Woodlice and earwigs are attracted by the same. 

Black and Green Fly, — Take yellow clay, and work it in a tub of water till 
it becomes of the consistence of paint ; put some of it in a pan, and dip the parts 
of the branches that are infested in it, and it will effectually destroy the insects 
for that season ; or, make thin sizing^ in which dip the shoots ; this latter is 
excellent for rose trees when attacked. 

The Scale on Pines has been destroyed by 'the same mixture. 

Aphis lanighray or American Blight on Fruit-trees. — To every six gallons of the 
above clay and water add two pounds of cream of tartar, one pound of soft 
soap, and half a peck of lime ; mix it, and in dry weather wash it over the in- 
fected trees, with a large brush, previous to the trees pushing in spring, then 
aprinkle them over with quick-lime. 

Flies and Wasps. — ^Pepper, sugar, and water will effectually destroy these insects. 
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beginning to provide for deficienciee. Have all j-oar plants as bushy as possible j 
kttead to stopping the leading shoots. Soir a succession of biLrdj anil half- 
hardy annuals, and the Inst week of the month sow seeds of biecnidls, B> 
Hollgfioctt, Saeet Williamt, Scabious, Canterlmry Sell; etc., also seeds rf 
pereQuiala. Auriculaa aiul Polgantkasa, shade, gire plen^r of biTi Bud Bcmic 
the Btems ; giye maiiure-wat«r every third watering. Pot off oew-strnck Dt^ita, ■ 
and revot thoen joa intend to grow for eihibitioa, so as to have the plants strong 
and robuBt by turmng-ont time. Plant out roots of Marvel of Fem, Carntlioiut, 
et«., pot off directly ; shade for a day of two. Pink and Pirmg beds must hare 
the snr&ce itirred, and an inch of &esh soil spread over. If I\tlipi, ByacMhi, 
Samtaeulvs, or Anemonei be affected by frost, early in the morning sprinkle 
cold water over them. Let the corericg be over the iStlipt, but open at the side. 
A shower of rain every few days will be beneSetal ; if such occur roll np the 
covering. Becure all the flower-Btems of Tufipa or Byadnthr, so that the toll 
ones do not get broken by strong winds. Twist together two or three pieCfs of 
green worsted, and place a nice green stick at the end of the row ; to one aeoure 
the worsted, then put it round the atalk of the Srst Sower, and tie in a loop, 
carrying it on through the row, and secure the other end to the stick. The 
flower-stems are thus kept safe, at equal distanceii, and as they rise, draw np 
the sticks or worsted at each end in proportion through the seaeon. Stir the 
mi'fitce of the bed, and protect from hailstorms. Bud Chiaa and Tea Rotei, 
M soon as the bark will rise. If «rly Hoses are attacked by insects, sprinkle vriti 
sulphur and tobacco-dust. Fantiei, in pots, give manur«-water twice a week g 
plant others in bods for late bloom. Verbenas, stop and train, and give manure- 
water twice a week ; strike cutliags. Prick out Annualt, as Ciina Aitert, 
Siocta, etc., in a warm situation to strengthen prior to final planting lor bloom. 
Sanvncvtvi, let the soil be pressed firm about the neck of the plants ; odd an 
inch of fresh strong loam over the bed, and water freely between. Tall Jjobeliat, 
encourage by repotting, whether for beds or otherwise. WaiyioiBert, sow for 
next spring- blooming. Transplant runners of Neof olitan VicleU, to be potted or 

Slanted on a bed afterwards for blooming. Cuttings of China Boiei put out 
rm in a shady border will soon strike root. Bote Stock; cut back to a bud 
or two all shoots not required for budding on. Layer Biododendrom, Aaitmt, 
Ataltat. Graft Thomsy Lime; Labunnina, Ct/iitut, etc. 

GbkenkOtjSe.— See that Balsami, Salpigiosiis, Globe Amaranihtit, Sraekg- 
eomat, etc., an flourishing for summer ornament. Tall iMbeliai, repot. 
Cuttings of the young wood of Aialeaa, Epacrit, Heath; etc., which bloom 
during autumn or winter, will now strike freely. Vaaei and Baekett of plants 
now get ready. Salnai, strike cuttings for plants to bloom in autumn ot 
winter. I^Khtiae, train, give manure-water occasionally. Camellia), water 
freely whilst in bloom ; if over, then repot into a size larger, put them in a gentle 
warmth, and promote a vigorous growth of new shoots, till the dower-buds just 
appear. Orange and Jjemone, graft or Inarch ; place in a hot-bed frame of gentle 
heat. Pelargoniame, guard against green fly, or the flowers will soon be 
destroyed; fumigate two nights together, then syringe freely, using soft « 





reek give manure-water. Plants to bloom in August and September, now 
ihoots ; those now in bloom should be shaded during mid-day. lilitan 
n, and its varieties, encourage by repotting. Chri/eanthemtan*, strike, 
Oleandere, encourage by a little extra heat. 

-Thewiiiter-bloomingplantscutdown, andsBsoonaanew shoots appear, 
enei, repot ; also Coekacombe, etc. SaikeU of drooping plants occa- 
water. Oloxiniai and Oeaneriat, repot, and syringe the foliage over 
twiceodoy. Ixorai, etc., for eibibilions, supply liberally with maoure- 
'■ittings of young wood strike fre^ now. Oardeniae, duly attend to 
^j._ j_ 1,1 I. — .- ;„ g^me^ gnj Mmove here. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS^ 

GLOXINIAS. 

A OELEBKA.TED French author on gardening, CniiBLBS Louis L'He- 
BiTiEB, conferred the generic title Gloxinia, to commemorate B. F, 
&LOXiir, of Cohnar, a noted German botanist. The speoies which 
first bore the name was G. maculata, having been discovered in South 
America, and introduced into England in 1739. It is therefore 
almost one of the oldest of our hothouse plants, for but a few years 
prior to its introduction the first glass plant«house in England was 
constructed. It is, too, one of the handsomest blooming hothouse 
plants we possess even at the present day, when properly treated. 
Its native situation, in South America, is on the margin of dense 
woodSy where the surface soil is a light leafy mould; and it is worth a 
remark here, that all the species subsequently discovered in South 
America and introduced into England were found growing in similar 
leaf-mould and situation. 

The next species introduced was G, speeiosa^ in 1815, being seventy- 
six years after the introduction of G, maoulata ; G. caulesoenSj in 1820 ; 
G, hirsuta, in 1824 ; and subsequently, G, digitaliflora, G, tubiflora^ 
Q-i discoloTy and G. picta, as well as some others more recently. The 
accession of so many diversified and handsome species soon presented 
scope for the attempt to raise hybrids, and the result has been 
especially successful, m the prbduction of many highly beautiful, and 
very distinct both in form and colours. In 184i5, the most singular 
and distinct was raised firom seed saved the year previous, by Mr. 
Jows Etee, gardener, at Eothesay, Buteshire, in Scotland. It is 
supposed the seed was obtained firom G. maxima, but what its 
blossoms had been impregnated by, it appears, is not known. The 
form of the flower and its erect position very much resemble the 
lovely blue Spring^gentian. It bloomed first in 1845, and attracted 
universal attention and admiration at the prineipal exhibitions 
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throughout the country, differing so widely from every other 
Gloxinia then existing, and the flowers being so strikingly beautifuL 

Since the G. F^ifiana was raised, much attention has been paid b^ 
nurserymen and others, both in our own country and on the Conti« 
nent, to produce improved varieties of the general class of Qloxinias, 
and the result has been crowned with great success ; we now have 
upwards of sixty kinds, very distinct and beautiful. Four years ago 
Mr. Haage, jun., nurseryman, of Erfurt, succeeded in obtaining a 
number of very handsome hybrids from the impregnation of G. J^- 
fiana^ giving us a most valuable acquisition to the erecUflowering 
section. The three we figure in our present plate are selected from 
the collection. They are real gems, grow freely and bloom profiisely, 
and they, as well as the seven others, merit a place in every stove, 
warm greenhouse, or pit frame. They bloom well in a dwelling- 
room window, and have an interesting appearance. 

Plants may be obtaiAed, at a very reasonable price, of the principal 
nurserymen. 


BEIJGMANSIA AEBOEEA. 

BT MB. W.. 8. PBESTOE, BOYAL aABDBKS, XEW. 

This beautiful flowering greenhouse plant, though rather a rohuat 
grower, nevertheless can be brought to perfection with a little trouUe, 
either for decorating the greenhouse or planting out in the flower 
borders, or kuye beds, in the summer season. 

To proceed therefore with the process of its culture, I muat com- 
mence with striking young plants ; in doing this, there are several 
methods, viz., by cutting pieces off the roots, about two or tiuree 
inciies long; by cuttings made from the young wood when about 
three inches long ; or bv suckers, also by eyes, which is the best, and 
which I recommend to be adopted. Eyes should be cut from wood 
one year old and well ripened, about the beginning of February, 
leavmg one ineh of wood dhone, and one below the eye. They must 
be placed in pots of three inches across, singly. The soil used 
must consist of equal parts leaf-mould and loam, with a sprinkling of 
sand. They should then be watered and plunged into a gentle 
bottom he^, and there remain till they have grown about three 
inches (during which they must be carefully attended to with water), 
when they must be repotted into flve»inch pots, into soil of two parts 
loam and one part rotten dung ; the best is the remains of an old 
mushroom bed (every particle of which ought to be saved, as it is 
very useful for variousy2i«^-yro«»n^ plants), to which should be added 
one gallon of charcoal, broken to about the size of common nuts, to 
hach. bushel of soil, with a good sprinkling of river or road sand ; 
care must be taken, too, to have a good drainage. After this they 
must be taken back, and be ^unged again for a few days to get 
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established, after which they should sfcand upon the sorfiioe of the 
plunging materiab, or be removed to the shelf of a warm house, and 
afterward, as thej" require it, they musfc be repotted, using the same 
kind of compost as before. Thej should nofc have too large shifts at 
a time, say from five to seven or nine inch pots, which will be quite 
large enough. G-reat care must be taken that they do not lack a 
supply of water ; they should also be supplied with weak liquid 
manure twice a week. If they suffer for want of water they will 
lose their leaves. They should also be syringed over and under the 
leaves every day with clear water, or that dreadful pest the red spider 
will certainly attack them. Whto the plants nave attained the 
height of eighteen inches, the tops should be stopped, this will cause 
them to throw ouf side shoots, wmch will soon commence flowering ; 
they should then be removed to the greenhouse or sitting-room* 
When they have ceased flowering they must be allowed to go to rest, 
by graduaUy withholding water from them, and placing them in a 
cool and dry part of the greenhouse. In February they should be 
brought forward and shaken out of the soil, and the roots be pruned 
in ; dfso cut down the head, so as to leave only five buds of the main 
stem, binding a piece of matting between the two uppermost buds, 
this will cause them to break close back. They must afterwards be 
treated as previously described for young plante. I have seen plants 
not more than three feet six inches high having twenty-six full ex* 
panded flowers at a time, with a number of buds besides. 

If any plants be required for planting out into the borders, they 
must be those which are one year old. They will only require to be 
started into growth in the areenhouse, and be planted out in Hay, 
into a soil prepared for tnem by adding plenty of manure ; there 
they will bloom freely at the dosing period of summer, and be highly 
ornamental. If required again, the plants can be taken up and 
stowed away anywhere protected from frost, 


SHOWING THE POEM OP PLOWBB BEDS, AND THE 
EPPECT OP BOX, OB OTHEB EDGINGS, IN 

PLOWEE GAEDENS, 

BT A aABDBN JlBOHlTSCT. * 

To those who intend laying out plots of ground as flower gardens in 
the old Dutch or Italian style, with box or other edgings,— -a style of 
gardening I should be glaa to see more prevalent, especially where 
the limits are confined, from the simple tact that regular forms are 
always pleasing, and as many heautiful designs for such gardens have 
appeared in the Cabixbt from time to time, — ^perhaps the following 
method of showing the effect of such a garden may not prove unin- 
teresting. 

Having fixed on a design, the ground is dug, made smooth and 
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level ; the fi^urea are traced thereon in the usual wa^ vith ez&cteeBS, 
Initead of pegs, I take a barrowful or two of ligEt^xiloured sand, 
which ia strewed on the traced lines about an inch in thickness, in a 
neat and compaot manner ; this in a few minutes becomes white and 
diy. The eflect is really very pleasing. You have as it were a 
K^en with edgings of sand, which, contrasted wiUi the dark soil, 
woks as handsome as box itself. By this method the unsightliness 
of a multitude of pegs is avoided, which to most minds, especially 
when the figures are complicated, appeals intricate and perplexing, 
to say nothing of the difference in the labour. The efiect of a large 
garden may be shown in a beautiful manner by the above method in 
a very short time. Another material advantage is its permanent^ ; 
during the absence of the proprietor, or from any other cause, it will 
remain in the same state f<» a long time. 

I am aware that some persons may smile at the simplicity of the 
above remarks ; but I am confident that on trial they will be duly 
appreciated, and as the season for perfonning such operations haa 
Qow arrived, I trust they will be the more acceptable. 


BEMABKS ON FASSIFLOBAS. 

ET UB. JOHK BEEPHEBD, SABDEITEB AT WTKYOKD EAIiL. 

P. KA^OEMOBA. — This fine species thrives well when potted in a mix- 
ture of loa^t and peatjWith a &ee drainage, and placed in the orcbidcft 
stove, where. it obtains plenty pf heat and moisture. If cuttings 
be made of the firmest of the joreviotu »eaton'» mood, in Mar, then 
planted in pots well drained with potsherds ■ and filled up with sand, 
and afterwards placed in a temperature of from 70 to 80 degrees 
Pahrenbeit, drying them occasionally, to prevent their damping off, 
but little difficulty vrill be found in striking them. These wiU make 
fine plants by autumn. 

The greater part pf this genus require the heat of the stove ; the 

P. gwtirtmgviaria, in particular, seldom does well except it ba 

grown in the comer or side of a bark bed. Either, therefore, makei 

a squfo^ partition with bricks or boards, one foot wide and two feet 

deep, or make a box for the purpose, and plunge it one side of the 

tan ;pit. Leave in this box or division several holes round the sides, 

" the roots ; fill the box with good rieh loam, and 

Every autumn, shorten the steins of the plant in 

rtocuttinga vine;that is, if the young shoots are 

rten them to two or three eyes of the old wood, and 

!B proportionally. In February, just before the plant 

tgain, raise it, if eonvement, out of the box, trim its 

r having put in a supply of new soil, replace it. If 

o raise it, take out so much of the old soil as can be 

des of the box, reduce the ball one-third, and add a 
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fresh supply of loam. Abundance of water is also requisite during 
the flowering season, or the fruit wiU set very shj, even with im- 
pregnation. Fruit is produced from the end of June till Christmas. 
This fine species, with P. eduUs^ alatay ligularU, inoamata, mali- 
Jbrniis, and laneifolia, are grown for their fruit in America^ where 
thej are known by the name of Qranadillas, because the fruit bears 
a resemblance to the G-^anada, or Pomegranate. 

Fagnflorae are sometimes rather shy at setting their fruit ; this 
may be remedied by impregnating with the pollen of other speciee^ 
in preference to their own pollen. 

P. dkUa will grow under the floor of a hothouse, and in other 
situations where most of the stove species will not Eve ; only it is 
necessary to keep the roots quite moist. 

P. racemosa will bear fruit, if impregnated with the pollen of 
alataj or other species, but shows no disposition to do so when con- 
fined to its own stamens. 

P. DecaUneana, — ^I obtained a plant of this most splendid species 
last spring, grew it in a large pot m a warm j/reenhcnue^ and trained 
round a pillar; it bloomed most admirably. I potted it in equal parts 
of good loam, peat, and old well-dried cow-dung, with free drainage. 

All the stove species require cutting in more or less every 
autumn. 


ME8BMB»rANTHEMUMS HIGHLY OENAMENTAL FOE 
THE FLOWEB GAEDEBT IN SUMMEE. 

BT LOUISA MAOB, AK AMATEX7B PL0BIC17LTIJBIST. 

The profusion of blossoms which this extensive family of plants pro- 
duce, and the neatness of their growth, ought to render them greater 
favourites than they seem to be at present, especially as summer 
ornaments to our flower gardens. I am of opinion that they are 
much hardier than is generally supposed ; and although from their 
Biicculent nature it is evident they will not stand frost, yet they may 
with success be planted out in the open air much sooner than they 
usually are. Mesembryanthemums that are intended for planting 
out in the flower garden should be repotted in March, in soil com- 
posed of fresh loam and peat in equal quantities, with a sufficient 
portion of sand to prevent it from becommg coagulated. "When they 
are potted, the soil should not be pressed very tight, and sufficient 
space should be left for half an inch of fine gravel to be placed on 
the top (from which all the sand has been thoroughly washed), this 
will keep the surface of the soil from becoming hard, and also keep 
it moist ; for although these plants are impatient of wet, yet no- 
thing is more detrimental to their vigorous growth than drought. 
After they are potted they should be placed in a frame, and kept 
close and moderately warm till they have taken fresh root, when they 
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abould be gradually hardened, that tliey may be ready to tiuiL out 
not later than the end of April. In placing them in the open air, 
it ia not essential that they be turned out of their pots ; bnt if they 
sre, the balls should by no means be broken. Always have them 
where they can have full sun. After they are turned out, thej ought 
to have a slight framework or hoops placed over them, in order t^at 
they may be carefully protected &om cold winds and heavy rain for 
a short time, eipecially at night. Thus treated they will amply 
jr^ay the trouble that has been taken with them, by produciiig A 
constant luccesaion of their splendid blossoms till the frosts in 
autiuna stop vegetation, especially so if grown upon a rockwork, 
whether a small-sized one formed for the puitKwe, or upon one of a 
large scale, where is a general collection of other pknts. 


BAI8ING SEEDLING STOVE FEENS. 

BY 1. FSACIICIOnB. 

The following is a successful method of raising Stove Vena from 
seed: — 

Fill any conTenient-siEed pot icith sandy peat earth, and on the 
top allow a few pieces to rise above the rest. When this is done, 
merely shake the seeds on the top and sides of these pieces. It will 
be readily understood that the minuteness of the seeds requires 
this precaution, for by sowing them in a pot on a level surface the 
whole of the seed would be subjected to the same kind of treat- 
ment, which might happen to be either too wet or too dry ; indeed, 
it is not impossible, even with the greatest care, that both may occa- 
sionally happen, The soil in which the seed is sown ought to be 
scalded with boiling water, in order to kill any seeds of the common 
hardy kinds that may accidentally have found their way into the 
soil, such as Jjptdium Mlvr-mat, and some others, which, even with 
this precaution, will not unfrequently intrude themselves. 

They seldom succeed ho well as in a close frame in a cool part of 
the stove, where evaporation can be most efiectually prevented ; but 
when pushed, they will by no means endure to be continually kept 
close under bell-glassea. Water must never be applied to the sur- 
face of the pots ; but by keeping the pots in feeders which contain a 
little water, they will generally keep tnemselves sufficiently moist. 


THE LOTE OF FLOWEES. 

BT A COOKTBT OLaaGTMAS. 

f flowers ia a delightful, a natural, and a rational indiiia> 
fined mind. Howers are among the most beautiful objects 
their delicacy, their forms, and titeir colours attract the 
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most incurious e^e ; and their fragrance is gratifying to one of the 
most acute of our senses. "Whether produced by the lofty tree, the 
humble shrub, or the lowly herb — whether found on the mountain, 
in the valley, in the lake which lies, or the stream which wanders 
through the vide, they are equally admired and admirable. 

The most untutored, even the infant mind, is delighted not only 
with the view but with the possession of flowers. They are the 
emblems of purity and innocence, and being the chief and most con- 
Bpiouous ornament of the vegetable creation, they are borrowed to 
decorate the habits and the habitations of man ; they add a charm to 
the barren wilderness, and are hailed with pleasing emotions by the 
weary traveller in the most lonely desert. 

Ever since gaardens were attached to the dwellings of men flowers 
no doubt had an early introduction. When fruits and sanitary herbs 
were admitted for the supply of his board, and trees for shaide and 
shelter, flowering plants were added to adorn lus home and delight 
luB eye. 

That some species of flowers, from the splendour of their blossoms, 
the sweetness of their scent, and the ease with which they could be 
transported from place to place, became in course of time more re* 
garded than others, is a fact about which there can be no doubt. 
This is evident from looking at the inmates of our flower gardens at 
the present day. A majority of these are bulbs and tubtrs, viz., 
aiiemones, ranunculuses, tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, etc., all of which 
haive reo^ved the particular care and regard of all lovers of flowers. 
The &oility with which these difllarent plants can be cultivated, the 
grest beauty and amplitude of their flowers, and, what is still more 
ttttraetive, the readiness with which their colours respectively become 
interblended among themselves, enhance their value and extend their 
(siikivaiion. 

So interesting was the mutability of form and colour to which these 
lied flowears were subjeet, that new varieties were extravagantly prized, 
and so highly esteemed, that single roots were often (as now) sold for 
consideraDle sums of money. The demand for these new varieties was 
mo general and incessant throughout Europe, that commercial culti- 
Tatoors sprang up in many places, particularly in Italy and Holland, so 
tiiat fl(»riculture became a distmct branch of gardenmg, and the busi- 
jtess of a florist a distinct and profitable branch of trade. 

The treatment of these tribes of plants ako became a distinct 
flection of the flower-gardeiker's duty. Bules were laid down not only 
for the numagement of the plants, but also for judging of the specific 
merits of the flowers. A sort of standard was arbitranly fixed among 
practical florists and amateurs, by which all varieties were to be 
judged ; this consisted of certains forms, positions, and colours, and 
particularly in the combinations or dispositions of the colours. The 
natural form, however elegant, or the variegation of the tints, how- 
ever vivid and striking, are not to be judged by their own intrinsic 
excellence^ but by the amateur standard previously fixed ; and to 
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which if the new flower does not make a near approach, it is at once 
declared naught and worthless ! 

This refinement in flower-craft never disturbs the general lover of 
flowers. He has his beds of tulips, of hyacinths, of ranunculeses, etc., 
and from every individual contained in his collection he derives unal- 
loyed pleasure. He is not tortured by that precise futidiousness of 
propension (for taste it cannot be called) which will make him turn 
away disgusted from a beautiful tulip merely because it is somewhat a 
foul bizarre, or an imperfect byblomen. "Whether a hyacinth be single 
or double, whether with a plain or a coloured eye, if it be a well-grown 
stately flower it meets his approbation. Nor is his regard confined 
to the narrow limits of the arch-florist ; he bestows attention on every 
bud that blows, whether the early gems of spring, the ample blossoms 
of summer, or the parting glories of autumn. 

This general love of flowers is a source of unceasing pleasure to the 
possessor. In all his walks, whether in the garden or in the fields, 
in the highly cultivated pasture, or on the open common, he meets 
something to admire and arrest attention. His flower garden is a 
receptacle for everything that is gay or sweet ; he collects not only the 
ephemeral favourites of the professional florist, but also the more 
lasting ornaments of the grove and shrubbery. 

ITiuuckily for the exclusive notLons of the thorough-bred florists 
many of their exquisites are monstrous, and as far removed from 
the simple elegance of nature as art and a vitiated fiEoicy can make 
them. At the same time we willingly admit that a snper-refined 
taste in flowers is a professional qualification, and to the amateur aa 
accomplishment, which to both may be productive of personal satis- 
faction and happiness, which is so far good ; and if at the same time 
it can be turned to account as a source of profit to the first and of 
fiune to the second, it is at least a commendable study and a laudable 
pursuit. 

But it is frequently observed of this flower fimcy that there is 
danger of its running into extremes. Some societies have erred in 
this way, by carrying the pursuit oi floral wmetiet to too great a 
length. Such exertions do nothing for science. The botanist abhors 
and disclaims it ; the cultivator of the permanent beauties among 
shrubs and trees scouts the idea of giving preference to objecta cS. so 
fleeting a character as what are at present called florists' flowers, 
more especially if it operate so as to cause a neglect of less perish- 
able plants. It is a diversion of the public mind from things which 
have long been and will long continue to be the glory of our g^urdens, 
to trifles of so fugitive a description that they are but rarely seen 
thrice in the same place, their value and novelty diminishing or 
rather vanishing together in a very few months. 

The old-established stage, bed, and border flowers are not alluded 
to in this charge — ^they, it is likelv, will always keep their ground in 
public estimation; but new tribes have been lately brought into 
notice, which are of a much more ephemeral character, and from the 
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^reat sensation evinced in behalf of those transitory beauties, there 
18 fear lest the legitimate love of flowers diverge into that fatuity of 
mind CBliedJlortmania, 

That our tastes and peculiar fancies are not always regulated by 
sound judgment and prudence needs no proof. *' De austibutnon eH 
ditputandum^* is an old saying, but there is reason in all things. The 
leaders of fine taste in the noricultural world should endeavour to 
direct the public feeling to things truly valuable, and inculcate pure un- 
sophisticated notions respecting the forms and tints of flowers, which 
may be appreciable by every one. At present the distinctions between 
first, second, and third rate Tulips, etc., are really so imperceptible to 
common eyes that much of the pleasure of lookmg at fine flowers is 
nullified' for want of a little knowledge, which appears to be impotmded 
in the heads of a few professional men. This mformation the public 
have a right to expect from floricultural societies, especially those 
which have periodical publications attached to them. These, societies 
include some talented men, who, while they are engaged in promoting 
the culture and fostering the natural taste for flowers, should at the 
same time fix on those things for exhibition and prizes as will be 
lienceforth real and lasting ornaments to our gardens. 

No one can object to such associations. Floriculture, as already 
observed, is one of the most rational and pleasing amusements ; it 
tends to refine and himianize the rude or ruffled mind ; and those 
who take the lead in upholding it should aim at keeping it within 
reasonable bounds. The old stage, bed, and border fiowers will never 
be abandoned ; but all these, beautiful and sweet as they are, cannot 
be compared with the Fuchsias for elegance ; the Azaleas and E!almias 
for delicacy ; or with the Rhododendrons, Magnolias, and Camellias for 
substantial and lasting grandeur. And yet, with regret be it stated, 
that there are perhaps thousands of these fine shrubs sold for a mere 
trifle, or annually committed to the flames in our nurseries, while 
the versatile Calceolaria and Mimulus, the lovely but puny Hearts- 
ease, and the coarse though gaudy Dahlia engross the attention and 
command the purses of every one who wishes to shine as a fashionable 
florist. 


PEAOTICAL NOTES ON THE MANAGEMENT OF GBEEN- 

HOXJSE PLANTS. 

Bt AK JBXTBlTSrVB PBAOTITIOITBB HfT A KOBLBMAIT'S GABDBlt, inBAJt 

KBW0ASTtB-U2rDBB<>LTNB, 

GbbbithotTSb plants should never be supplied with much wate^ in 
wet or frosty weather, and none unless the Soil in the pots becomes 
dry. This rule must be particularly attended to^ from the beginning 
of November till the end of Februaryi 

In March, the plants may be occasionally syringed overhead to 
clean and refresh the leaves, but always select fine days for the pur- 
pose ; and let this, as well as the general waterings, be done in the 
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inoming, from the middle of September to the hegimmig of May, 
and at all other timea in the eveninge. 

As the 8688011 advances, and the weather becomes milder, increase 
the quantitj of air, vintil, by the middle of May, a large portion of 
air may be left on all night, except in case of eerere mist. And 
this rule of admitting air must be attended to throughout the winter 
at every convenient opportunity; but always make a practice of shut- 
ting up early in the afternoon. 

Always keep the plants dean, and perfectly &ee &om dead leaves 
and weeds ; this must he paridculaFly attended to in the winter 
seaeon. 

About the beginning of March repot all the pUnta that require it, 
and top-dresB the remainder with good fresh sou. Some free-grow- 
ing hinda may require potting two or three times in the course of the 
summer, hut the last potting should never be later than the middle 
of September. 

As greenhouse plants differ materi^y iiom each other in habits, 
■0 also the soil eiiitabJe for them must vary in proportion. For a 
general idea on the subject, the following, with some few exceptions, 
will prohahly be found pretty near the mark. 

All plants whose branches are fragile, and roots of a fine thready 
fibrous texture, with general hahita like Eriett, as Diotma, Ander- 
tonia, .Epaerii, etc., will require the same soil (peat earth}, and very 
aimilar treatment to Cape Heaths. 

[Thoae whose wood and general habits partially differ, and whose 
roots are of a stronger texture, as Acacia, Arduia, Sienoearput, etc., 
will require a portion of sandy loam, — in many casea about equal 
parts ; and where the habits, etc. differ materially from the heath, 
only a small portion of peat earth wiU he required^ and the compost 
may he made a little rich by the addition of well rotted-dung. 

Almost all Cape and other bulbs, as Sparaxt*, etc., thrive best in a 
mixture of light rich aandy loam, leaJ-moUld, and a little peat. 
Shrubby and herbaceous plants, with luxuriant roots and branches, 
as Myrtut, etc., require rich loam, lightened with leaf-mould. Hants 
with powerful roots and but slender heads, as Veronica, Senecio, etc., 
require a light sandy soU, mixed with a smsU portion of leaf-mould 
and very rotten dung. 

Kever pot the plants in a soil too wet ; it is better to keep the 
soil rather dry than otherwise. N^or ever sift the soil, but chop and 
break it as fine as possible, because sifting deprives it of the fibrous 
particles, amongst which the roots grow very rapidly. Always in 

— "■- 's a good drainage with broken potsherds. 

jginuins of June the plante may be removed to their sum- 
, out of doors. Always place them in an aspect screened 
fects of the mid-day sun, but yet where they will be able 
he sun morning and evening; whilst in this situation they 
pplied with water as often as they require it. 
aainning of September again examine them throughout, 
that require it, and top-dress the remainder; by no means 
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let this be dope later than the middle of September, or the plants 
will not have time to recover before winter. 

iN'ot later than the first week in October, prepare to remove them 
"back into the greenhouse. Clean and properly tie them up, previous 
to setting them on the stage. 

After they are removed again to the house, give them abundance 
of air, day and night, and continue gradually to decrease it as the 
weather becomes colder. 

Propagation. — The propagation of greenhouse plants must be per- 
formed at different times of the year, according to the nature and 
habits of the plants, and the state of growth in which the cuttings 
will strike with the greatest freedom. 

Some grow the best when the wood is quite young and tender, as 
jP%icA«t0, Andersonia, Adenandra, etc. ; others when it begins to assume 
a brownish colour, called half ripened, as Heltotropium, Qoodemay 
Pimelea, etc. ; and others when it has become quite hard and ripe, as 
Araucaria, AtdaXy Melaleuca, etc. But as a general rule, half-ripened 
cuttings will do the best. Some plants, however, will not grow from 
cuttings of the stem at all ; these are propagated by cutting off large 
pieces of the roots, planting them in pots of soil, and plunging them 
m a little bottom heat, as some species of Acacia^ etc. 

All hard-wooded plants make roots best in clear sand, but soft- 
wooded kinds should be planted in a mixture of loam ; therefore, 
after well draining the pots or pans intended to receive the cuttings, 
fill them, according to tne nature of the plants to be propagated. On 
no account plant soft-wooded and hard-wooded cuttmgs in the same 
pot. 

Some sorts will not grow readily without a little bottom heat. 
Plunge the pots in a cucumber frame, or pit of any kind, where they 
will receive the benefit of warmth. 

After putting in the cuttings, give them a gentle sprinkling of water 
through a fine rose ; keep the &me as closely shut down as can be 
until the cuttings are struck, which will be in about three weeks or 
a month, with some few exceptions. Look them over, and water as 
often as they require it. 

Those sorts requiring to be covered with bell or hand glasses will 
require to have the glaisses taken, off occasionally and wiped, to pre- 
vent the cuttings from being injured by damp. 

When the cuttings have struck root and begin to grow, then pot 
them in small pots filled with soil suitable to their nature ; replace 
them for a while in the frame, and gradually expose them to the air, 
imtil they bear the temperature and treatment of the other plants in 
the greenhouse. 

Sow the seeds of greenhouse plants in pans or pots filled with a 
light soU, as early in the spring as possible ; place the pots in a very 
gentle heat, keep the soil damp by covering with moss, and ocea- 
edonally sprinkling with water ; and when they are abo^t an inch 
high, pot them off into small-sized pots, and treat them in the same 
manner as cuttings. 
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The circular stracture in the centre of the design in the previous page 
is intended to be open all round — the roof being supported by a pillar 
in the centre, and by eight pillars around the circumference ; round 
the central pillar is placed a seat. The pillars around the circumfe- 
rence should be adapted for climbing roses, or other creepers. The 
two basins with fountains are each surrounded with aquariums, in* 
tended for the growth of water plants, such as the white and yellow 
Water Lilies, etc., or they may oe substituted by semicircular beds, 
as taste may suggest. The small open circles and squares intimate 
the sites for statuary, vases or urns ; if desired, handsome shrubs 
might occupy their places. There is an alcoye at the end, and a seat 
on each side, in the shrubbery* placed adjacent to the fountains. 
Those who might object to the ezfenBe of in ornamental iron struc- 
ture in the centre of the garden, might substitute one of a rustic 
character, roofed with thatch, the whole covered with creepers. 


BEMAEKS ON APHIDES (GEEBN PLY, ETC.) 

BT A PBi.CTIOAL eABDEKEB TS SUSSEX. 

Oi!' the many insects found in gardens, the Aphides^ from their num- 
bers, and from the great variety of plants on which they live, are 
perhaps the greatest enemy of the gardener, though no one is more 
easily extirpated, provided timely and proper measures be taken to 
kill or banish them. They are as troublesome in stoves, greenhousesi 
and forcing-houses as in the open air ; in the former, they fix them- 
selves on vines, peach and nectarine trees, on strawberry plants that 
are forced, and almost all other plants taken in to be forwarded, 
whether for the flowers or fruit. In the open air, they destroy or 
yery much tarnish our finest rose trees ; they attack peach, nectarine, 
plum, and cherry trees on walls, and, if suflered to remain unmolested^ 
will destroy the trees entirely. When this happens, it is usually 
attributed to bli^htf the common name for all defects of fruit trees> 
whatever may be the cause^ whether from neglect, mismanagement^ 
mildew, or insects. 

The Aphides are produced by what some naturalists called aninuA* 
eular generation ; tnat is, as they explain it, not only is a mother- 
insect impregnated by the male, but all her progeny also for nine or 
ten generations : hence their astonishing fecundity and increase in a 
very short space of time. In the autumn they are oviparous, laying 
their eggs in patches firmly glued together round the Dases of buds, 
or in any hollow of the bark. In this state they appear to be inde- 
structible by frost, because, as soon as the warmth of spring commences, 
they come forth in myriads, leaving their little glutinous cases behind. 
In the summer they are viviparous, and then the parturient females 
may be seen in the act of bringing forth their young in rapid succes- 
sion ; so that if only a single femaJe be seen on the point of a shoot, 
she is soon surrounded by a numerous family. 
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That tlie Jphiiet ace eatily killed by fumigatioa of tobaooo-smoke I 

ia veil known to every gardener ; or the trees sprinkled with snuff or I 

tobacco-water from time to time will keep them off. But the grand l 

object of the gardener ought to be the prevention of the attack ; and I 

this can only be done by applying a waah in the aatumn, to prevent | 

the mother-inaectB from choosing the plants so washed as a place for I 

tiidifieation, for if tbia could be accomplished, there would be no ' 
early appearance of the voung broods in spring. Boap-suds, tobacco- 
water, and tide (auchaa is used by bookbinders), etc., boiled together 

for a few minutea, and wlien in a milk-warm state syringed over and l ! 

under the foliage or rose buds, before the flowers expand, will I 

destroy the Aphides. It coats over and smothers them, but does not I 

injure the plant in the least. A day or two after the plant may I' 

be sprinkled over with pure water, to wash off the mixture. If the '■ 

ground under the trees be now and then dusted with soot, which ia ■' 

always offensive to insects seeking the sweets of either foliage, flowers, '-' 

or fniit, it is essentially useful, ' 

Such nauseous applications can only be used before the flowers " 

appear, as the scent would certainly be deteriorated by any portion -" 

of these ingredients remaining upon them ; with fruit trees, too, - 

fumigation may be employed to within a fortnight or three weeks -f* 

before the fruit is ripe, as the taint of this on the trees is much ^* 

sooner dispersed. Oherriea on walls are often sadly disflgured by ■'"' 

the ApHdet ; their excrement, called honey-Jew, falls on the fruit, and, M 

being of a clammy consistence, every particle of dust sticks to the Mn 

smooth skin of the fruit, rendering them unfit for the use of the % 

table, unless they be thoroughly washed in water. Such tre'es should ^, 

be well fumigated as soon as the fruit are as large as marrow peas ; ^o 

the trees may be syringed over Mid under with the above mixture. ' *i ; 

There are many difierent species of Apkidet, and of different colours, *ing 

which, it would appear, is owing to the quality of their food. On the 'iog 

Sose and many other plants they are green — Whence the common name 'io' 

of grtenfiy ; on the Elder and common garden Bean they are black ; "id ! 

on some Geraniums they are red ; and on Crack-willow they are grey, ^ v 

and of a very large size, which is a very distinct species. ' A mealy ''othf 

sort attB<^8 cabbages and turnips in ^ summers, and the common '«iie| 

lea sometimes fall on the common field-pea in such num- Sii^ 

itively to destroy completely the crop, leaving the surface liioug 

ind white with their sloughs, and where there are also ^J 

the little two and seven-spotted lady-birds devouring the lorni 

lich remain on the ground after the podless str^w is raked ■tuhj 

ne particular occasion I could not but observe, at the ^jg, 

the vast concourse of summer-birds which congregated in ^ j 

J assist in the destruction of the Aphides; black-caps, i^g[j 

biers, white-throats, lesser white-throats, three sorts of {81 ^ ' 

a, etc. etc., all attended by their young, had here a sweet H f 

ftst. _ ^ Oeepe; 

use and similar pot plants are subject to the visits of f^^^^ 
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JpJUdet ; the infected plaats Bbould be removed to a dose frame, and 
fumigated there, or they may be syringed over and imder, as betbra 
mentioned. 

THE PLOEA OP SUMATEA. 

BY W. laTtHlSCf ESQ. 

Whex I.last wrote ^to you I promised to give you some account of 
my late trip to Sumatra, and I now sit down to fulfil that promise. 
The river I went up, the Indragiri, joins the sea on the east coast of 
Sumatra, in about 85 degrees south. It has four or five mouths, all of 
the size of large rivers, and between them are large islands, perfectly 
flat and hardlv above water, covered with Nipa Palm, Mangroves, 
Jvicenniay and other such amphibious plants. If there is anything 
else in the centre of them, which is unlikely, it will never he known, 
for they are too large to traverse in a day, and no human being could 
live a night in them, from mosquitoes and miasma, though they are 
inhabited by myriads of wild pigs and monkeys. 

As you get a little further inland, these plants give way to another 
species of Mangrove, a very elegant plant, with long droopmg branches 
like a willow, and rose-coloured flowers, which bears an eatahle acid 
fruit, and grows in the water like Mangrove ; it is an Anacardiaceous 
plant, with corky-skinned fruit, and very venomous juice. A little 

Ealmate-leaved Palm is also very common, and a few Orchidea 
egin to appear on the trees ; this is the region of the freshwater 
tide, afber passing which a marked difference takes place in the vege- 
tation, from the absence of the Anacardiaceous plant, whose bright 
red young leaves make it very conspicuous. The banks are now 
fringed cMefly with two or three species of Anmdo and Saecharum^ 
mingled with several species of Fhyllanthus, in habit very much like 
willows, the whole matted together with Ipomasa, a smaJl Oucumis, 
and a weedy-looking CissttSy or something of that kind. Plants here 
are very social in their habits. After the river's bank has been 
clothed for a mile or two as described, the grasses and climbers will 
vanish for a similar distance, giving place to a dense thicket of 
JSibiscms praptdneus^ one of the most beautiful plants we have, 
though very common ; the flowers are large, golden yellow, with a 
deep puce centre; they are, however, in beauty early in the 
morning only, unless on a cloudy day, fading after a few hours' 
sunshine to a dingy dirty red. This in its turn will give way to a 
species of FandambSy with long straight trunks, ten or twelve feet 
Ingh, and very glaucous leaves ; and here and there, where the bank 
bas slipped down into the stream with the water-side vegetation, you 
get a glimpse among the tall trunks, green and grey with Lichens 
and SepaticcBy into the dark swampy forest, tangled with huge 
creepers and reeking with vapour. I always used to contrive, if 
possible, to stop at one of these places to cook, because elsewt^ere I 
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could not get into the jungle. But except Oryptogami there ia littie 
to be seen ; below Pipers, Foihos, and Freyctnetw are the principal 
visible plants, sticking close to the trees, and a few Atwom and 
Soitaminea are generally to be found growing in the mud and water. 
I got, however, a few Mosses, and abundance of HepaHoa, but rarely 
in fruit; some of the latter, growing upon Uving learee, are very 
curious. We went up the river four days before coming to any 
houses, which with their rice clearings materially altered the laoidscape ; 
but there was not a hill to be seen two feet abov^ the water. 

The people are all Malays and Mahommedans, and are well off, and 
apparently happy. At this part of the river the prevailing features 
are the Cocoa-nut and Gomuti Palms, and vast plantations or rather 
jungles of Plantains ; these are generally of a coarse seedy hind, but 
contain a great deal of farina, and are most valued as food, not as a 
luxury; wherever thej are planted they soon take possession of the 
ground, to the exclusion of everything else, and are very ornamental, 
as they grow to a great height and size. A vast variety of fruit 
trees are cultivated, but very tew vegetables ; some species of In(ffu 
and Oueumis, the common red Pi^i^kin, some Capsicums, and one or 
two species of Celosia and Amaranthus, used as spinach, are nearlv all, 
except, of course, Yams and Sweet Potatoes, which are universal here. 
Of sweet-scented flowers, such as Jasmines, Michelia, TahermBmontana, 
and several strong-scented Anonacece, they are very fond ; the Tuhs' 
rose is a prime favourite, but Moses are in no esteem — ^they are not 
strong enough for Malay organs. They make amends, however, for 
the paucity of their flower-gardens by cultivating a great abundance 
of medicinal plants, of real or fancied virtues, and about these they 
are never tired of talking ; most of their^ properties are rather ma- 
gical than remedial. 

The object of my journey was to examine some beds of coals ; so 
when I reached the Sajah*s town, I asked him for a boat and men, 
mine being^ too big to go up the rivers. After two or three days' 
delay, without, which no Malay ever did or can do an3rthing, I got 
them, and away we went. It was a small canoe, about eightemi 
feet long, and just wide enough for two people to lie down abreast, 
rather closely packed ; in this there were nine of us, so you may 
believe it was rather close work ; but it was a delightM tnp. We 
went up a smaller river called Ghenaku ; it was at first a black, alli- 
gatorish-looking stream, fringed chiefly with a Fious, with small oval 
polished leaves, and little pink &uit, whose pendent roots drooped 
everywhere into the stream, which for a long distance was very 
tortuous. The jungle here was very fine ; the most striking tree being 
an enormous Terminalia, with a candelabriform head, and a taU 
smooth trunk ; this and an equally large Dipteraceous tree were the 
most common. Calarui were in great abundance, and some very 
handsome. I counted sixteen species, and nearly all different to those 
I knew at Labuan. There was also a splendid caulescent Palm, 
called Ibul^ with a very tall straight stem, as white aa ivory, and a 
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noble light green head, but this we did not see until we got to the 
hills, nearly one hundred miles from the sea. Two species of Oalo- 
phyllum were very abundant, and, being covered with olossoms, com- 
pletely perfiimed the air with scent of Bosa canina ; a splendid 
scarlet Ixora, and a climbing sensitive Mimosa, with yellow-white 
stamens, four inches long, were among the most ornamental plants 
I saw ; another, of which I sent seeds to Kew, was a Cucurbitaceous 
plant, with large brilliant scarlet fruit. 

The river, after going up about three days, had become shallow and 
rapid, so as to make the navigation of our canoe rather hazardous at 
times, though the only risk was of a bath in the bright cold .water, 
bubbUng over arbed of white quartz pebbles, the very beau idial of a 
trout-stream, and swarming with fish. Wherever the rocks came 
down to the water, they were covered with Ferns, many of them very 
beautiful ; and I saw some majestic Tree Ferns here and there, but I 
had no means of drying them. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
wonderful quantity of fruit up this river, especially the celebrated 
Durian ; my boat's crew almost lived upon them. They were so 
abundant as to be of no value, and we went ashore and helped our- 
selves, before the people's eyes, to the produce of their gardens, 
which was literally rotting in heaps. The Hhambutan, and six or 
seven other species of Nepelium, were in equal profusion, as were 
also a dozen Miliacece. A very abundant creeper was the India- 
rubber-producing Urceola ; its fruit is about the size of an orange, 
and the colour of an apricot, the thick outer skin full of milky juice, 
while within are about eight or ten seeds, enveloped in a tawny pulp, 
tasting like wild blotted medlars ; the natives use the juice only for 
birdlime. I came across two curious Scitaminea, one with small 
yellow flowers, which were generally abortive, their place being 
supplied by a small tuber, which drops and grows; the other a 
dazzling little plant, only a few inches high, with a large bunch of 
scarlet and yellow flowers and bracts. Another curious plant of this 
tribe has large tufts of barren leafy stems seven or. eight feet high, 
while the small red flowers hardly peep out of the ground, at several 
feet distant. The people here are probably aborigines, but have be- 
come Mahommedans, and call themselves Malays. They are very in- 
dustrious cultivators and gutta-percha collectors ; but though I was 
just in the district, I could not get them to show me the trees. They 
also procure G-um Benjamin ; this I saw, and procured some seeds, 
which I have sent to Kew. They cultivate coffee, but do not use the 
berry ; they make an infusion of the parched leaf, which is very 
pleasant and refreshing ; of this prepared leaf I also sent home a 
specimen. I suppose there is no such country in the world for 
sporting as Sumatra ; elephanfs go about in large herds, and deer, 
bears, tigers, pigs, and rhinoceroses are quite common. Should I go 
to work the coal, which is very possible, I shall, I suppose, become 
quite a Nimrod. The coal I saw was very good, and very easily to be 
worked, but unfortunately a long way from the sea. 
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Do you think a, collection of GraaHcs and Omeracea would intereet 
botanists ? Thej are very abundant here ; I tniok I could certainly 
get one hundred and fifty epecies, probably more. I have indeed 
begun to collect specimens enough for twenty or twenty-five sets, and 
as T do this in my morning walks, which, without aome such object, 
would become very irksome, there will be nothing lost if it will not 
succeed ; if, however, you think it would do, I should feel obliged if 
you would be my agent in the matter, and make the neceaaaiy 
announcement, for I should think it would be beat to send home the 
first hundred or so, as soon as collected ; in the meantime I will go 
on for my own amusement. The collection of Mosses, Sepatieie, and 
JAchens which I am making aceumulatea slowly, as there are but few 
species, and those not easy to get in fruit, but I keep adding one 
now and then ; they now number about twenty species, but all are 
good specimens in a good state,— .Hboiw'* Journal of Sotany. 


SEVIEWS. 


Tke Book of the Garden. By Chaeles M'Intosh, F.B.P.S., ^ic 
In two volnmea. Vol. I., Structural, price £2 10*. ; Vol. II., 
Cultural, price £1 17«. 6rf. "W". Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. 

The author, Mr. M'Intoah, was head gardener for many years to 
the ICing of the Belgians, at Claremont, and subsequently to the 
Dulce of Buccleuch, at Dalkeith, and now a landscape gardener etc., 
in Scotland. 

IVom the well-known abilities of Mr. M'Intosh we anticipated, 
on the first announcement of The Book or thb G-absen, that the 
public would be furnished with a mass of useful and interesting 
gardening knowledge. We were satisfied that, being so extensively 
engaged in eoery d^arttaenl of gardening, and so close an observer 
of nature, he coula not have been practically engaged for so many 
years without making a multitude of important observations on 
every subject connected with gardening that camo under his 
practice or notice ekewhere. This anticipation has not been dis- 
appointed, but has been realized beyond our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. After caref^ly looking over these two superb voiumed, we 
hesitate not to state that it is one of the most really useful garden 
-"'""--'■'ona ever issued. It not only contains the substance of his 
msive practical knowledge, but he has very judiciously given 
tical esperience of nil the celebrated gardeners who have 
upon the various subjects, in modern times, and has had 
our to acknowledge the sources from whence he has obtained 
;hu9 embodying not only the details of hia own practice, 
9 of the host gardeners up to the present time. The arrange' 
the work is good, and in order to furnish our readers with a 
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fair specimen of it, we now give an extract of what is more especially 
connected with our own Magazine. 

With the utmost confidence we recommend the Book oi" thb 
G-ARDEN to all who desire valuable information on gardening in all 
its departments. The volumes are beautifullv printed, contain about 
1500 pages, and illustrated with 1350 admirably well-executed plates 
and woodcuts. 


Seotiok III. — Hjebmitagbs, Abboues, Moss-houses, and Seats. 

These are all very pleasing and useful objects, particularly in ex- 
tensive grounds. They not only serve as places of rest and shelter, 
but also as guides to tne points from which the beauties 'of the sur- 
rounding scenes are to be seen to most advantage. The style of 
these erections must depend on the situation in which they are 
placed, or the situation must be selected for the intended erection. 

Inl romantic and wild scenery rustic seats or houses should be 
placed ; but where the hand of art has been more scientifically em- 
ployed, a higher grade of accompaniments must be introduced. 

"While the spectator rests," says Morris, in * Essays on Landscape 
Gardening,' " the rustic or the decorated seat gives opportunities for 
examining some natural or artificial beauty which might not other- 
wise have received any particular attention. These resting-places 
afford to kindred tastes an opportunity of pointing out to each other 
innumerable effects and combinations that else might have been 
unnoticed. They are the points whence the highest gratification of 
the spectator is derived, and they contribute the most satisfactory 
reward to the landscape gardener." 

The choice of garden seats, as well as of the spots on which to 
place them, requires a degree of taste and judgment apparently 
seldom bestowed on the subject. There should always be some kind 
of analogy between the seat and the scene, of which it forms a part ; 
and, for this reason, rustic seats should be confined to rustic scenery ; 
and the seats for a lawn, or highly kept pleasure-ground, ought to be 
of comparatively simple and of architectural forms. 

In the disposal of seats, some should be placed in the sun, and 
some in the shade ; and, when placed by the sides of walks, gravelled 
recesses ought to be formed to receive them. All garden seats, 
except the rustic, should be painted stone colour, as harmonizing 
better with vegetation than any other colour ; and, of aU colours, the 
most unfitted for the purpose is green. 

The hermitage is a species of resting-place, and was much more in 
vogue in former times than now. They associate better with grounds 
of the picturesque style than with any other. It may be said of them, 
as of all similar garden devices, that they have lost caste since the 
introduction of so many new plants. Formerly, when our gardens 
possessed few plants, art was called in to make up the deficiency in 
variety. Now plants have multiplied, and a different style of arranging 


them has taken place. The attention of the owner ib pretty well 
occupied, during the gardening season, in making additions to his 
collection, and in arranging ama rearranging these, so as to produce 
a harmony of colouring, and to keep up that effect for as long a 
period as our short seasons will admit of. 

All these kinds of structures have been condemned by most of our 
modem writers on garden arraDgement and landscape ; but, in pecu- 
liar BituationB, and under certain circumstances, the^ have their 
interest notwithstanding. However, like choosing the situation for a 
mansion, a temple, or a seat, or even viewing a painting hung against 
the wall, all depends on the position the object is placed in, and the 
point from which it is to be viewed. * 

Betired and sequestered situations are the proper place for a 
hermitage, and, at the same time, a position that could be easily 
defended in the event of intrusion, and from which some natural 
beauties can be seen. In this respect, the hermitage at the Falls of the 
Bran, near Dunkeld, as well as the one at the Palls of Achun, near 
Taymouth, are excellent examples ; while that which existed some 
years ago in the royal grounds at I'rogmore was in as bad taste. 

The furniture should be of the most simple description possible, 
and nothing artiatical admitted excepting books ; and these should 
be of the phOoBophic caste. The deception of placing imitation 
books, however splendidly they may be gilt and lettered on the back, 
may lead to deserved exposure. 

Grottoes, like hermitages, are admittedas adjuncts into picturesque 
OTOunds. Those at Paiushill and Oatlands were superb of^ their kind, 
The former was placed so that it could be approached by a boat from 
the river Mole, a portion of which flowed through it. It has, long ' 
been suffered to go to decay ; and the latter, once extremely rich in spe- 
cimens of conchology, ia now to be spoken of as a thing that was. It 
vas entirely broken up, and the fragments sold a few years ago. It 
was buried in the side of a bank, and admittance gained to it 
through a labyrinth passage ; and immediately in front of it was 
situated the grand roy^ cemetery of dogs, in which reposed the 
ashes of all the favourite animals of that family that had the good 
fortune to gain the love, affection, and esteem of their royal mistress, 
the late Duchess of York. 

Caves, caverns, and subterraneous passages, in rocky localities, 
may be indulged in. The two former are to be regarded, in this 
country, more as singularities than places of enjoyment j but, in 
warm countries, they are amongst the first of garden luxuries. 

Ai-bours, covered walks, and shaded resting-places come within 
nits of picturesque grounds, if they are formed of living trees 
libs. Ou the Continent, the vine ia much used for this purpose ; 
D it may, to a. certain extent, in the south of £ngland ; but 
d the midland counties, and in Scotland, the hop, clematis, ivy, 
suckle, and climbing roses must be used as substitutes. The 


above figure, 984, displaya tlie taste of the French and Gkrmaua in 
this matter, who in general place them against walls, and oflen 
carry them \>y a flight of steps to a considerable height, as in our 
figure. 

In Germany, arbours are often fitted up amongst the brmcbes of 
very lai^ and old trees^and access got to them by means of aladder. 
If study or privacy induce the visitor to ascend, the ladder can be 
drawn up, and bo intrusion be prevented. Wc may here remark, 
that in general the terms arbour and bower have been considered 
synonymous: it appears that properly they are not. Mr, Mallet, of 
Dublin, frequently quoted in this work, says : " An arbour is a space 
covered and enclosed by the interweaving branches of trees, and 
reticulated stems of living plants, inteuded to afford shade and 
retirement. The words arbour and bower are properly very diatinct, 
the former i^one being formed of the living branches and stems of 
trees, whereas the bower, which is not derived from bough, or any 
analogous word, means simply any small chamber; yet they are used 
indiscriminately by the best writers." 

The term bower seems, as it were, the word of "poetry, in which it 
ia frequently made use of; whereas arbour seldom is, if ever. 

With us few natural arbours are to be met with. The least 
artistical are those formed by slightly arranging the pendent branches 
of the weeping ash, or similar-growing trees. Afew props within, to 
support a rod or hoop, to carry up the pendent branches, is all that is 
required ; and if these have too much the appearance of art, the 
smaller branches of the tree may be trained down upon them, or ivy 
may be planted and trained over them, and allowed to intermingle 
with the branches forming the roof. 

The next kind of arbour for simplicity of form is that formed of 
tall, straight, young trees, of beech, hornoeara, mountain ash, willow, 
etc. These planted close together in a line, forming the back and 
aides of the purposed arbour, the front being in general left'open, are 
bent over at the tops to form the roof, and tied together to keep them 
in their proper places. Sometimes the atems are crossed in trellis 
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fashion, and after a time they unite by a epecies of natural engrafting, 

and become exceetUngly etroug, and will last for jeaia. 

!Fig. 985 represents a 

Gothic rustic arbour, or 
resting-place ; the base- 
ment to be of stone, the 
superstructure of im- 
barked timber, and the 
roof thatched with heat^. 
The floor should be 
pitched with pebbles in 
Gothic pattern, and the 
seats be made of o^ 

Elank. The authority 
ist quoted says, in "Eu- 
eyclopiedia of Archi- 
tecture," p. 986: "In 
the grounds of leas am- 
bitious villas, plain un- 
architectural buildinga 
may be employed; or 
- — > wooden structures, aim- 

ply protecting the seat Irom the weather, mar be reaorted to. In 
Eugland, it has always been customary, since the introduction of the 
modem style of gardening, to form whi^ are caJled rustic covered seats." 
And we may add, since flower-gardens have been conducted upon any- 
thing lite correct principles, other rustic ornaments hare been freely 
introduced, and, wnen properly placed aud adapted to the situation, 
have given great interest to the scene. Out of the English or 
natund garden we, of course, woidd not any more tolerate them 
than we would a temple of Grecian or Gothic architecture, or a 
Chinese pagoda, in them. Bustic-work, however well designed and 
elaborately esecuted, would he preposterous in the grounds imme- 
diately surrounding Blenheim, Chatsworth, or Eaton Hall. Axchi- 
tectural mansions should have their architectural gardens; and archi- 
tecture, of whatever order, boa abundant stores of garden decora- 
tion without interfering with the rustic. These principles are, how- 
over, not strict^ attended to ; and hence we some years ago saw a 
rustic thatched summer-house placed in a. flower-garden closely 
attached to the princely palace of Blenheim, and could adduce 

other instances of the same bad taste. At the same time, 

)thing incongruous in rustic-work existing at Blenheim, if 
f removed from the house and all other architectural objects, 
r be a natural garden at Blenheim as well oa at any other 
it ought to be as far removed from the mansion as possible. 
. such large places, it is perhaps proper tliat such should 
t relieves the mind, and remedies the monotony of wan- 
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deriug tliroo^ti architectural sHeya, vaaea, statues, foimtiuns, and 
muial decorations. 

Around cottage and villa residencee, nothing is bo appropriate aa 
the natural style of gardening, and no ornament so proper aa nistic- 
work ; but that shomd alwajs be of a substantial and tasteful de- 
scription. An ingenious correspondent in " The Gardeners' Maga- 
zine," vol. x. p, 485, on this suDJect remarks: "One advantage of 
wooden rustic-work is, that it can be adapted to a great variety of 
purposes. Thus very beautiful, and even very architectural temples 
may be formed of unbarked wood. Ornamental doors, every descrip- 
tion of garden seats, and flower-baskets, and vases of very elegant 
forniB, may be composed of tbe same material. Shady walks also, 
having the shady gloom and enriched effect of a Gothic cloiater, may 
be made of wooden rustic-work ; indeed, there is scarcely any kind 
of garden ornament to which it may not be applied. I allude," con- 
tinues this correspondent, " more particularly to what I call wood 
mosaic, which is, I believe, rather a modem invention. It is formed 
of split sticks, of various lengths and sizes, and having bark of 
different coloiffs. The pieces are nailed to any flat surface of wood, 
and very beautiful and elaborate patterns may be produced by 
arran^g the pieces according to their sizes and the various colours 
of their barks. Elegant garden seats, and vases of almost any shape, 
may be covered with this kind of mosaic work; but aa it is not 
durable when constantly exposed to the weather, it is the most suitable 
for the inside of summer-houses and garden temples. In such 
situations, the richest specimens may ^- •*• 

be introduced, and, if varnished over, 
they would last for a number of 
yean." 

In corroboration of this, wo may 
state that there are summer-houses , 
in Dalkeith Park of this descrip- 
tion that have stood uninjured for 
nearly forty years. 

The garden seat represented in !i 
fig. 986 is the invention of the cor- ' 
respondent above alluded to, and, as J 
ho informs us in " Gardeners' Maga- I 
zine," vol. X. p. 487, is placed against i 
the stump of an old walnut-tree > 
in his own garden. 

Pigs. 987, 988, and 989 represent other forms of rustic seats, 
which need no description. 

Structures, such aa arbours, moss-houses, etc, should be always 
placed in positions to command perfect view of some object of 
interest ; indeed, this should not bo lost sight of in placing seats aud 
all other appendages, whether for shelter or reposo. Some excellent 


Btructureu of this kind have lately been erected through the very 
eitensive and highly varied grovmds at Dnimlanrig Casue ; and so 

Fig.tW. 


capacious are some of them, that not only the family and their 
visitors, but their atteadanta also, cAii find shelter 
in them. There is a degree of humanity in 
having such shelters distributed through an exten- 
sive domain, as they afford shelter to t^e workmen 
in bad vreather. Highly useful and ornamental, 
however, though they be, care must be taken, 
particularly in small places, that they do not 
appear too close together, as structures in any 
way relating to huildmga are far more conspicuous 
than sculptural subjects. They require to be 
introduced more sparingly, and never without 
the nppearauce of obvious purpose or utility. 

Fig. 990 is thatched with heath, attached to 
the timbers of the roof with tarred cord, but, 
for appearance sake, secured with four bands 
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of rope made of Polrtrichium commune, or any other eimikr 
BtanBg-gtowing moBB. The in- kj- «»■ 

terior of the roof is first lathed, 
tus it were, with hazel rods 
about one inch apart, into the 
Eipaces between whieh mosses 
of variouB colours are thrust 
firmly in ; and by so doing, 
the wholo of the roof is com- 
pletely covered. The different 
colours may be placed in ooa- 
centric circles or zones, or in 
any other pattern the artist ( 
chooses. The back and sides, « 
as high aa three feet above the 
seat, are covered with larch, ha- 
zel, or other straight-growing 
rods; and, if divided into panels, 

the rods may be ao arranged aa to produce any device desired; 
and, for the purpose of eflecting this in a proper manner, that 
part to be so covered should be lined with boarding, and the device . 
drawn upon it with chalk or black coal. The seat is Bupported 
upon rustic legs in front, and to the timbers of the structure 
behind; it is then covered with planking, and that with small 
rods similar to the back and sides. The front of the roof is 
supported upon columna of larch, oak, or any other kind of wood, 
havmg the bark od ; the arches at top are easily constructed by 
using two pieces of curved wood ; creeping plants are planted at 
their base, and trained over them and round the circular heads of the 
doorways. The spaces ^»' '"■ 

over the doorways may 
be either filled in vrith 
rods placed closely to- 
gether, or in open lat- 
tice-work, according to 
taste. 

Fig. 091 is con- 
structed much in the 
same manner, only the 
supports in front are 
set upon a etone plinth 
to ensure their dura- 
bility. The seat and 
covering of the back 
and sides are covered 
with rods, laid in what 
is called the herring- 
bone fashion, as seen in the sketch. The roof ia in tn-o parts, the 
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top part being that»;hed with reedB, and the lower part, after \iemg 

boarded over, is covered with rods, bo aa to give that portion the 

appearance of a corrugated roof. The floora of both should be 

Kg. 882. pitched with diSerMit 

coloured pebbes set in con- 

creteor cemeut, and disposed 

in a teaaellated manner. 

Fig. 992 ia stilt mme in 
the rustic style. One-half, 
which forms the front, is 
supported upon larch or oat 

Sosts, without plinth or pe- 
iment. The roof is simply 
thatched with heath or reeda, 
and the whole exterior 
\ nearly covered with creep- 
I ing rosea, clematia, etc. The 
whole of the inside iscovered 
with moss of the commoner 
kinds. The floor may be clay or dark-coloured concrete. 

Fig. 993 ia supposed to be built round a living tree, or one whose 
top has been cut off on purpose. The in- ^k- w»- 

tenor structure of the roof ia aecured to 
the stem by having curvilinear ribs radi- 
ating from it, and propping up the rafters 
near their middle, much in the way of an 
umbrella when opened. The roof, for this 
reason, is light, and covered externally , 
with heath, and internally with moaa, tak- 
ing care that the ribs are fully shown, and 
they themselves also covered with moss, 
or with the bark of some amooth-harked 
tree. The seat is in the usual nistic 
style. 

Such reating-placea may also be built in 
the longitudinallorm, with a pavilion or hipped roof thatched with heath, 
which is by far the best, as it is also the most durable, of all coverings. 
The aides all round are divided into pauels, the uprights or supports 
forming the principals, and the diagonal pieces the subordinate ones. 
The spaces between, being filled up with larch or oak pieces of half 
the diameter of the upr^hts and diagonals, will show the same 
pattern on both sides, fiesting-places of thia description are very 
easy of construction. 

I'ig. 994 ahowa the elevation of a very elaborate moas-houae in the 
groimda at Dalkeith Palace. It is now thatched with atraw, but was 
formerly with heath. The roof projects four feet over the walls, 
forming a piazza or colonnade round the four sides, and is supported 
iu front wit n oak rustic columns, and curvilinear brackets between. 
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The floor is laid ia maimer of a brick floor aloug the front obA 
ends. 

Fig.efli. 


showingthe casement windows, of whiclitliere arc four lu the buildlDg, 
the other two being placed one in each end. In front of these two 
windows are placed two rustic seats with open backs, which protect 
the glass, and, at the same time, do not much exclude the light. 
The mulliona and frames of these windows are of oak, with the bark 
carefully preserved. The other parts are, as uaual, of lead and iron, 
the centre part of each opening for ventiktion. The door ia in two 
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parte, and simply covered mth thick piecea of oak bark on both 
sides. The door &ame is the same as that of the windows. The 
three panels over the door and windows are inlaid with pieces of oak, 
each cut int^ four sectionH, aa are also the margins at the two ends. 
The roof of the colonnade all round is covered with different coloured 
mosses within. 

Fig. 996 is the elevation of the two ends, showing the position of 


the windows. The surface is covered with shells, set in plaster of 
Paris, those under the windows being ojster-shellH, the outer parts 
being done with smaller ones, found abundantly by the sea-side. 

The floor of the interior is of brick, nut by any means in accordance 
with the other parts of the building. The seats are all portable, and 
consist of a soia and aii chairs, two of which are representations of 
arm-chtura, hollowed out of the trunks of two old oak trees, very 
much covered with excrescences ; the others are light chairs, formed 
of hazel, and the seats cushioned with Polytriohinm commune. The 
sofa is also cushioned with the same, the back being open wicker-work. 
The table is circular, set on a clawed stand, ana covered with a 
matting of polytrichium. 

Fi|. 997. The side walla are all 

covered with moss. In the 
centre of the back wall is a 
representation of a ducal 
coronet, done in fir cones. 
The roof is of Sphaguimi 
palustre, a white moss ; and 
lu the centre is a stag, three- 
fourths of the natural size 
(the crest of the Scotts of 
Buccleuch), done in a very 
ingenious manner with 
small rods of young larch. 
A cornice runs round the 
interior, formed of spruce 
cones (fig. 997 a), with 
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those of Pinus Bylvestris, or Scottish fir {o o), and of both alter- 
nately, as at dy and square knobs of oak, divided into four sections, 
as at b. 

Summer-houses are and ma^ be constructed in a great variety 
of forms and of different materials. Yery neat resting-houses may be 
formed of four-inch quartering, set upon a base of brick or stone, so as 
to raise the timbers one foot from the ground. These may be 
lined on one or both sides with boarding, and that covered with 
imitation basket-work, or designs formed of larch, oak, hazel, or 
any other wood, selecting tho smooth branches ; or, if desired, 
it may be covered with cones of various species of pines, so 
arranged as to produce a very pleasing effect. The rough bark of 
trees — oak, for example-^may be used to cover the whole, or the 
sides may be divided mto panels, with pieces of branches or cones, 
and the panels filled in with smooth or rough bark, according to 
fancy. 

Similar houses may also be constructed, by covering the quartering 
with lath, and plastering with good sound hair plaster, the sxirface of 
;«7hich, while wet, may be dashed with clean gravel, pebbles, small shells, 
scorisB, spars, etc., sifted so as to be of a uniform size. Shells of 
various kinds are often used for such purposes, and are stuck in 
while the plaster is soft, and very pretty devices are often formed by 
• them. As this work requires to be done expeditiously, it is necessary 
to have the shells sorted and close at hand ; and to render the pattern 
or design as perfect as possible, it should be traced on the plaster 
first ; and this process will be much facilitated, if the pattern is cut 
out in sheet-iron, thin boarding, etc., which being laid on the plaster, 
the lines can be traced with great accuracy and dispatch. 

Again, great, variety of design may be given to the plastered walls. 
" Lines may be drawn bjr the trowel, straight, wavy, angular, inter- 
secting, or irregular. Stripes, checks, squares, circles, or trellis-work 
may be also imitated. Wicker-work is a very general subject of 
imitation, and this is produced by pressing a panel, generally a foot 
square, of neatly wrought wicker-work against the plaster when moist. 
It is evident that this description of ornament might be greatly 
varied and extended, and that, instead of the panel of wicker-work, 
wooden plates, of patterns such as those used by room-paper printers, 
might cover the walls with hieroglyphics, with sculptures of various 
kinds, with imitation of natural objects, or with memorable or instruc- 
tive sayings, or chronological facts." — JEncyclopcedia of Villa ArcM" 
tecture. 

Such walls may have the appearance of age given them by the pro- 
cess called splashing ; but in this case they require to be thoroughly 
dried, if the splashing is to be composed of glutinous material, or in 
oil colours, which are by far the most durable. If splashing is to be 
done in water colours, it matters not whether the waUs be dry or not. 
As a general rule, in splashing or even'plain- colouring walls with oil 
colours or with glutinous material; the walls should be thoroughly 


dry, and it should be done at a season vhea they am not saturated 
with moiBture. " The reaaon for these rules is, that water colours do 
not impede the evaporation of moisture from the wall, and the absorp- 
tion by the mortar of carbonic acid gas, by which it is hardened and 
rendered durable ; while glutinoua colours, by closing up the porea of 
the surloce, do both." 


An Anai^sU of ike BHtuh Ferm and their Allies. By G. W. 
Feancis, F.L.S. With Engravinga. Fifth edition, revised with 
Additions by Abthub Henfeet, F.E.S., F.L.S. , etc., Professor 
of Botany, King's College, London, and Lecturer on Botany at 
St. George's Hospital. With an additional Plate of the latest 
Discoveries. London : Simpkia, Marshall, & Co., Stationers' 
Hall Court. Price 5«. 

We hare had the pleasure in previous volumes to recommend to our 
readers four editions of Mr. Francis's eicellent work on Bbitish 
Fbbns, and we feel much gratified to know that the book has been 
universally approved of, by the best of teats, viz., the rapid sale of 
the whole of the last edition, and an increasing demand for a fifth 
edition to be issued. That want, however, is now amply providedfor, 
and useful and interesting as the previous succesflive coitions wore, 
displaying the admirable capabilities of Mr. Francis for the work he 
undertook, we are pleased, after carefully examining this fifth edition, 
to have to assure our readers that its value is much increased by the 
acquisition of the revision and additions made by one so eminently 
qualified as Professor Henfrey. All admirers of this very interesting 
tribe of plants ought to possess this book. Its excellence and 
cheapness combine to ita acceptablenesa. There are other good and ex- 
tensive works on Ferns, but cosily ; this, however, contains everything 
requisite to a knowledge of the planta it comprises. The figures of 
thttpeci^s are given irom well-executed copper-plates, and the ^enerie 
character fi'om wood. We here give a specimen of the work, accom- 
panied ftith its clear and comprehensive details. 


POLYPODIUM, Link. POLYPODT. 

(noXvt, many, and iroui, ira!ai, u foot ; from its numeroos cooU.) 



A, pipnulc of ntitural aize of PolyTiodiom vnlgare. B, mBgnificd section of ■ am 
C, front view of ditto. D, loDgitudinul EeclioD of leaf-stalli. G, ttsusverae ditto. 
»OBliiriform duct. F, Ttrnation, rootitwk, Bnd toots. H, I, Iheca uid spores. 
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Sprengd enumerates' no less than 250 species of this gems ; all of them are herba- 
ceous, some a few inches only, and others several feet in height. Inhabitants of most 
parts of the world, particularly of the islands within the Tropics ; several are found on 
the continent of Americai and a few are confined to China. Only four species are 
British.* 


l.-POLYPODIUM VULGARE. 

COMMON POLYPODT OP THE OAK. WALL PEBIT. 

(Plate I. fig. 2.) 

Cha. — Leaf deeply pinnatifid, lanceolate. Lobes broadly linear, 
obtuse, somewhat serrated. Leaf-stalk smooth. Bootstock hairy. 

Syn. — ^Polypodium vulgare, Toum.f Ger,, Fark,, Hay^ Linn., ffuda.y Idffhtf.t 
Flum, 8w%,i Spretiff.^ WitA.f Smith, Hook,, Mack,, Gray, etc. — Ctenopteris 
vulgaris, Newm., 1854. 

Fig.— ^. 3. 1149.— F/o. Dan. lOGO.—iroodv, Med. BoU supp. 271.— G^tfr. 467.— 
Bolt. 18.— P/». Fil. i. A.f. 2. 

DES.—Rootstock creeping horizontally, at first covered with scales, 
and numerous stout, branched, hairy root-fibres. Leaf-stalk quite 
smooth, yellow, void of lobes half-way uj). Leaf from six to twelve 
inches high, lanceolate, scarcely contracting below. Lobes broadly 
linear, obtuse, and slightlv serrated, sometimes wanting the serratures, 
at others acuminate, while occasionally they are found very much cut 
and divided. Sori naked, yellow, large, prominent, and arranged in 
straight lines equally distant from the margin and midrib of the lobe ; 
each sorus terminating one of the branches of a transverse vein. 
The plant is perennial, and the fruit found throughout the summer. 

/5. (P. Cambricum^ Linn.) Leaf ovate ; pinnules ovate and deeply cleft. (A, B.) 

7. (siuuatutn.) Leaf ovate or triangular ; pinnules proliferous. (C, D.) 

8. {serratum.) Pinnules distinctly and often doubly serrated. 

e. {acutum.) Pinnules pointed ; leaves long ; both narrow. (E.) 
0. {bifidum.) Pinnules cleft at the point. (F.) 

Mr. Mackay remarks, in his " Flora Hibernica," that the Irish plant is somewhat 
different from the Polyp. Cambricum of Linnseus. It is in fact our variety 7, which is 
the same as the Pol. yirginianum of Pursh, and intermediate between the usual state 
of the plant and the Cambricum ; it bears fruit copiously, whereas the real Cambricum 
is usually without fruit, both in its wild and cultivated state. We might expect this, 
indeed, from the feather-like appearance of the plant, and the dilatation of its lobes, a 
too great expansion of leaf being here as elsewhere detrimental to the production of 
fruit. The foregoing observation was made in distinct reference to a frond, of which C, 
in the annexed cut, in an exact representation ; but a plant stiU more nearly approaching 
LinnsBus's Pol, Cambricum is in Sir J. Smith's Herbarium marked as from Ireland. 
A pinnule is represented in the fig. D, copied from the original specimen-: an admirable 
figure of the whole frond, as well as of the Cambricum, is in Newman's ** Ferns," p. 22 
(45, ed. 1854). One pinnule of the latter is represented at B, and a whole frond of it, 
from my herbarium^ at A. The other varieties are shown at E, F, and G. 

* The number of species in a genus is always subject to variation, particularlj in one so exten- 
sive as Polypody, as newly discovered plants are always adding to tne number, while different 
classification often divides one genus into many. 


TSOIta FBOU I 


ViB.— Although fonneily Bdmitted into the PhannusopiBias, it ii looredj, if kt ill. 
Died in medicino at tha preaeat day. It in feebly aatringflnt, o[ B hitter »nd nsaseon* 
taite, uid has heeu considered efficaciona in catarrhal disorders, and (gaioat warms, in 
dosea of from one to two drachma o! Hut dried root. 

HAB.~Ih« common states of the plant (n and t) art generally diatrihnted oier the 
United Kingdom, entrees, walls, banks, and rocks.— fl. On the rocki in some parta ; of 
North Wales, bat withsut fruit. Braid Hall, near Edinburgh, Sir. Sreura. At Ch^- 
stow, Monm., Sir /. E. SmUA.—y. Woods at Lulwieh (1&S6), Mr. Saitdtri and Mr. 
W. Paiapfia. Sooth Islea of Arran (1806), Jfc, Maekay. In the Daigle, eounty of 
Wicklow, Mill Pitfon. Inniifallen Island, Killame;, Mr. Kellg. Sonth side of King's 
Park, EdinburKh, Mr. BnMn.—t. Bocks in North Wales, With. Meadows near 
Maldon, and other meadows near Ewell, Bmrey, M. J. Berii. Cohhwi Park, Kent, 
O.F. 

Geo. — Pound in most of the middle parts of Europe and North America. 


NOTES FEOM KEW. 


Cajtsa WAHaOEwiozTi. Nat. Ord. Marantaceie. — Leaves very long, 
from nine to fourteen incheB, of an oval shape ; the midrib is a rich 
purple-crimBon colour, the etalk rises from three to five feet high, 
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and the same colour.as the midrib of the leaf. At the summit there is 
a large trus9 of bright scarlet flowers, which are exceedingly showy and 
ornamental. There is a very extensive collection of Canna here; 
many of them are valuable acquisitions to the stove, especially the 
above species. It succeds well in a compost of leaf-mould and peat, 
with a small portion of loam, also a good quantity of silver sand. 

Be&bebis Bealii and B. japokica. Nat Ord. Bcrheridacea,-^ 
These are good species, if they can be called distinct species, which 
I doubt, as there is not distinction enough ; however, they are worthy 
of cultivation. The leaves are pinnate ; the first are about nine inches 
long, the others are not so long, but the colour is darker. The flowem 
are borne in very large trusses, of a rich yellow colour. The plants 
have been in a cold pit during the winter, and flowered well for small 
plants. If they prove hardy they will be a great acquisition to the 
shrubbery. 

Tbadescantia fuscata. Nat. Ord. CbmmeUnaeea.-^Jje&YeB ovate, 
acuminate, thickly covered with brown^coloured hairs. It is a dwarf 
herbaceous plant, and from the centre or crown of the plant arise 
several flowers upon solitary peduncles, about two inches nigh. The 
flower is of a beautiful bright blue. It is a very pretty dwarf stove 
plant, and of easy culture. 

DoMBETA TiBUBiriFLOBA. Nat. Ord. ByUneriacea. — It is a large 
plant, twenty feet high, in the large palm-house. The leaves are large, 
palmate-shaped. Flowers in trusses, of a light yellow colour. It is 
onhr fit for hirge houses. 

in the orchid house the undermentioned are in flower, and diffuse 
a delightful combination of perfumes ; on entering the house it 
reminds one of the oriental gardens we read of in some interesting 
works, especially in the morning. There is a noble specimen of D«i- 
drobium speciosum, having twelve large spikes of flowers, some of the 
spikes are nearly two feet long. D, Jiinbriatum, var. oculatum. 
This is a charming species, its bright golden flowers are produced 
very freely. Dendrochilum glumaceum is a very pretty little species, 
and although the flowers are not very conspicuous, the perfume 
is very simUar to a ripe pear when it is just in its prime. 0«- 
ddium ceboUetwn and O. sphacellatum are two good species, being 
very free both in growth and flowering. The colour of the flowers is 
very brilliant. Maaillaria picta, M, sqjutlenSf M, Parkerii, M, varia* 
hilk'luteay with some others of less note, all of which are sweet- 
scented, and very free-growing species. 

In the greenhouses the collections begin to wear a lively appear- 
ance. The very extensive collection of Acacias begin to snow their 
beautiful golden dress, and amongst the best now in flower I may 
mention A, affinis, a plant twenty feet high ; its bright golden heads 
of flowers have a grand appearance. A, smilacifolia, flowers light 
straw colour; A, mucranulataj flowers light yellow; A. uncinata, 
flowers of a very bright yellow ; A, suaveolens, flowers light yellow, 
sweet; A, asparaffoide^, flowers rich yellow. In addition to the 
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Epacris I before mentioned, there are S, itnpressa, denaiflora^ and inear* 
nata, a very charming variety, the flowera* light carmine. There is 
a seedling raised here, which is a charming variety, the flowers a very 
light beautiful pink colour. U, mttgnifica ; this, too, is very beauti^. 
Camellias ; there are a great number now in perfection, and amongst 
the best are the following: Emma, white; Imhricata-ruhra, red; 
Lecana-superba, bright red ; Sacca-nova, fiesh colour ; Amabilig, red ; 
Stceetii'Colvillily pink striped with red; Elegans, white; PratHi, rose 
and white stripes ; Eclipse, white with rose stripes ; GolvilUi, mottled 
pink striped with red ; Bvhro-superba, bright red ; Imperialis, white ; 
iPicturata, rose. All the above snould be in every collection. 

Nematanthtjs Moeelli anus.— Leaves ovate-lanceolate, opposite, 
of a very dark shining green ; from the axil of each leaf arises a peduncle 
about three inches long, at the extremity is a fine large b^auti^l 
crimson-coloured flower. The calyx is of a dark red, and thinly 
covered with grey hairs. It is a beautiful stove plant, and flourishes 
well in loam, leaf-mould, and peat, with a good supply of silver sand. 

Theopheasta LOifGiroLiA. — Leaves ovate-lanceolate, from sixteen 
to twenty inches long ; ^hey are thickly set upon the summit of the 
plant, which is about four feet high. IJelow the leaves the trunk is 
thickly set with racemes of bright orange-coloured flowers. It is an 
excellent plant, and merits a place in every stove. 

Stipftia chetsantha. — Leaves ovate, undulate. Elowers in dense 
heads, of a bright yellow colour. 

DoMBETA viscosA. — This is a large tree, eighteen feet high, thickly 
set with large globular heads of white flowers. In the stove. 

Besleeia aedens. — Leaves opposite, ovate, serrate. Plowers in 
corymbs. Corolla tubular, of a bright orange colour. This is a very 
good stove plant. 

LoPEZiA MACEOPHTLLA.' — Lcavcs alternate, ovate-lanceolate. 
Flowers are borne at the extremities of the shoots in profusion, of a 
* bright vermilion colour ; it merits a place in everv stove. There is 
a great number of other plants in bloom, but I snail only mention 
some of the best. The following are excellent : Ohannias — G. Teuch^ 
leri, dark rose, throat carmine, the outside of the flower having blue 
stripes ; G, candidissima, pure white ; G, elegantissima, white with 
a blue throat — ^it is a very fine variety ; G. Eleanor, white with a 
rose throat ; G, Eugenia, light pink, throat white spotted with rose — 
it is a most excellent variety ; G, Passinghamii, purple, throat a very 
dark purple ; G. Maria Van Houtti, white, throat carmine — it is a 
charmmg variety ; G, discolor, light lilac — the under side of the 
leaves are of a beautiful crimson colour ; G. Sir C. Napier, rose, 
throat deep cannine — a splendid variety ; G. Victoria regia, white, 
throat blue, flowers very large, a superb variety ; G. Arggroneuro 
splendens, purple, foliage beautifully marked with silvery stripes. 

Eranciscea Mopeana, jR hgdrangea/brmis, the beautiful Thrgsa^ 
eanthus stricta, with its bright scarlet flowers — really a most charming 
plant — and tte pretty Oanna Indica, are in fine bloom. Ther© is a 
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splendid plant of Mdranta san^uinea, four feet high, with its splendid 
foliage, and quite loaded with large spikes of scarlet-crimson flowers. 
I have heard persons complain that they cannot well succeed with 
this plant, I will therefore give a few remarks, in an early number, 
on its cultivation. There is also the king of trees in flower, viz., the 
Amherstia nohilis ; a noble plant, with long racemes of beautiful 
flowers and splendid foliage. It should stand next to the Victoria 
regia in estimation. It requires a good strong heat and plenty of 
moisture, or else the sulphureous gas which arises injures the tops of 
the young leaves, and causes them to turn brown, and thus injures 
the growth of the plant. 

In the orchid house, amongst the best now in flower, there is the 
splendid Vandateres and the pretty Acanthophippium s^lhetense, and 
the charming Phalanopsis amabUis, Fhajus Wallichiiy P, grandifoliutf 
the charming Maxillaria sanguinea^ the sweet-scented Bolhophyllum 
utnbellatum, and the sweet Octomeria teretifolium. 

In the greenhouse there is too great a number of plants to be 
mentioned now, so that I shall confine myself to the best amongst 
the Acacias. A. ceUutrifolia, one of the very best ; A. riceana, flowers 
light yellow ; A. Uneata, bright yellow ; A. Drummondii, the best of 
all ; A, rotundifoliay bright yellow ; A, Jhribunda, light yellow ; A, 
cy«o«i*w, bright yellow; A,grandis, deep yellow; A, diffuta, light yel- 
low ; A, macronukUa, light yellow ; A. uncinaf rich yellow ; A. cultri' 
formis, deep yellow ; Polggala ligularis ; the pretty Bossicea cordifolia, 
Ghorozema cordata, C, elegans, G,flava, Fomaderris lanigera, P. elliptica, 
Ziera macrophglla, Barosma dioica, Selago distans, JECovea purpurea, JEC. 
ferruginea, Bultencea suhumhellata, Blatglobiumformosum, Boronia ane- 
monifoliay and a pretty Cape bulb, Lachenalia tricolor, 

Numerous are the Alpine plants in bloom out doors ; amongst the 
best are, Draba ciupidata, bright yellow, flowers growing four inches 
high. 2). aizoon, flowers yellow, three inches high. Cardamina trifolia, 
leaves very dark green, flowers white, six inches high. Arahis albida, 
flowers white, about six inches high. Primula denticulata is a very 
pretty plant ; the peduncle is about five inches high, with a large 
globular head of lilac-coloured flowers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

EssENTiAX Propeeties op Elobists' Elowees: — Having been an 
exhibitor at floral shows for many years, and aware of the necessity 
of a uniformity of taste amongst all the societies of florists, I have 
sent the following, being rules framed for the local Society to which 
I belong, and by which the flowers exhibited are adjudged, in hopes of 
their being useful to other societies, and if any improvement can be 
suggested by^the reader, I shall be glad to see such particular in an 
earlg number of this Magazine ; also on any other flowers not in- 
cluded in my list, but which it is considered ought to be added thereto, 
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in order to have the rules as perfect as possible. •Such rules will not 
only be useful to judges at such exhibitions, but will be a guide to 
the amateur florist as to his purchasing what are of approved merit. 

" Hyacinths,^- A. fine Hyacinth should be of a compact pyramidal 
form, strong stem, supporting numerous large bells ui a ndrizontal 
position, the uppermost bell erect, the bells rather convex than flat 
or hollow ; the colours clear and bright. Those flowers presenting a 
contrast of colour in the centre of the bells are most esteemed ; only 
one stem is allowed to each bulb when exhibited for show. 

*^Av/ricula8, — The pips should be large, flat, and round, with ground 
colour equal on every side of the eye, which should be quite circular, 
as well as the edge. The tube a bnght lemon-yellow, perfectly round, 
well filled with the anthers or thrum, the eye round and large, the 
body colour black or violet, the meal fine ; the colour, in green-edged 
flowers, should be a whole one, not a shaded green. The stem 
strong and sufficiently long to bear the truss above the foliage — ^the 
truss to consist of not less than five full-blown pips ; only one stem 
allowed. 

" Polyanthuses. — The pips large, flat, and round, with small inden- 
tures between each division of the limb, dividing the pip into heart- 
like segments, edged with bright yellow ; the edge and the eye ought 
to be of the same colour ; the truss to consist of not less than 
Jive full-blown pips, supported on a strong stem, standing weU above 
the foliage. 

^* Tulips. — The flower large, and composed of six petals; these 
should proceed horizontally at the base, and then turn upwards in 
the form of a goblet— rather widest at the top. The three exterior 
petals larger than the interior ones ; the edge of the petals well 
rounded, or with a little indenture at the top. The ground colour 
of the flower at the bottom of the cup perfect white or yellow; 
and the various colours, whether stripes, flames, feathers, or blotches, 
should be very fine, regular, or bold and distinct, ^r else elegantly 
pencilled. 

" Anemones, — A fine flower should be two inches and a half in 
diameter; the exterior row of petals should be large and well 
rounded ; the centre of the flower well filled up ; the bloom of a 
hemispherical form ; colours clear and distinct. 

" Banunculuses. — The flower ought to be two inches in diameter ; 
the lower tier of petals broad, and gradually diminishing in size 
as they approach the centre, which should oe well filled up with 
them. The bloom ought to be of a hemispherical form ; the petals 
not widely separated, nor too close to appear crowded, and to have 
a pyramidal direction, in order to display their colours ; petals broad, 
with perfect edges ; colours rich, clear, and brilliant, or if of two 
colours, clear and distinct. 

. '^ Finks. — The petals large and well rounded; edges free from 
notches ; the colours distinct and clear. In laced Pinks, the lacing 
must be continued round every p^tal without a break; in plain 
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Pinks, the colouring should be eoniiued to the centre, and no portion 
on the edge of each petal ; in rose Pinks the dark colour ought, as in 
laced Pinks, to be continued, without a break, round every petal. 

" CamatioM. — The flower large, consisting of a number of well- 
formed petals, neither so many as to give it a crowded appearance, 
nor so few as to make it appear thin and empty ; the petals broad 
and stiff; the guard one well rounded, and should rise a little above the 
calyx, and then turn off gracefully in a horizontal direction, sup- 
porting the interior ones, which should gradually taper towards the 
crown. Bizarres must have three colours in every petal ; flakes two ; 
colours strong and bright ; the stripes clear and distinct ; the 
fewer freckles or spots the better; all the colours nearly equal, 
or the most brilliant colour should predominate; the white pure 
and bright. 

" Picotees, — The same qualities as to size, petals, crown, and clear 
white ground, as the Carnations ; edge of petals smooth and well 
rounded. Those flowers which are free from blotch or stripe down 
the petal, below the coloured edging, are greatly to be preferred to 
those which are marked and pouncy. 

" Dahlias, — A fine flower should be of a perfectly circular form ; 
the outer petals stiff, well rounded and cupped — not too much so 
as to present a quilled appearance — and well filled up to the centre, 
not in the least degree showing the eye ; neither should the eye be 
at all sunk or flattened, but rather elevated above the other parts 
when in full bloom ; the whole flower presenting a true circle when 
viewed above, but of a hemispherical form when observed at the 
side. Those flowers possessing two colours to have them clear and 
distinct.'' 


BRIEF EEMARKS, &c. 

To Destroy Ants. — Having read complaints against ants, I am induced to send 
you the following -. — Some time ago, a drawer, in which I kept some sugar, was so 
much infested with ants, that we were ohliged to remove the sugar from it. It happened, 
from some cause or other, a small bit of camphor was laid in the drawer, and on opening 
it a few days afterwards, we were agreeably surprised to find the bottom literally covwed 
with dead ants. This induced us to try the experiment, and from that time we have 
kept the sugar free from their depredations without any difficulty, by allowing a small 
piece of camphor to be in one comer of the drawer. Where trees upon walls, or plants, 
are infested, I should recommend small pieces of camphor to be thrown on the ground 
round their stems, and in some cases to dissolve a little in alcohol and sprinkle it over 
the leaves, in a diluted state, with a common syringe. 

SuPESPHosPHATE OP LiME AS Manure. — A remark, worthy of your particular 
attention, and those who receive foreign seeds, is made in the Horticultural Society's 
Journal, that if a sm(tll portion of superphosphate of lime is mixed with seeds when 
sown, in sufficient quantity to give them the appearance of being limed over, the seeds 
germinate quicker and stronger, more especially in the case of old seeds; and also 
that the plants are less liable to damp off, or be injured by insects. Tiy it. From 
some experiments we have made, we have no doubt that this substance will be found 
to have peculiar influence in causing an early and abundant formation of roots, and if 
a small portion be sprinkled in the soil into which shrubs or trees are transplanted, it 
will be found of much utility in preserving life. — jP. Robertson, 
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liAKOE Cockscomb {Celotia crUtatd). — Not having seen any accoants of large 
Cockscombs during the past twelve months, I herewith send you the dimensions of 
one I grew last year, of the tall sort. The height of the plant to the bottom of the 
flower from the surface of the mould, two feet six inches, height of flower sixteen 
inches, total height three feet ten inches, length of flower over the crown, from one 
point to the other, two feet, and one foot ten inches across ; and if the flower had been 
laid upon a board, and each convolution of the flower straight along, it would have 
measured upwards of forty-four feet and a half. The compost in which it grew was 
maiden loam, rather sandy, and the old dung of a mushroom bed, rather more than one« 
half. I had several more, none of which measured below seventeen inches, and one in 
particular, of the dwarf sort, eighteen inches high from the mould, had six flowers. 
None of them was below eight by four ; the largest was sixteen by eleven inches. I 
have some of the flowers retaining the colours as blight as they were on the day they 
were cut, although not so large. 

The Weeping Willow. — It is said that the Weeping Willow was introduced by 
Pope, and that the celebrated tree which stood in the poet's garden, at Twickenham, 
was raised from a cutting, forming part of a basket or package sent from Spain. On 
the arrival of the basket. Pope observed apparent life in some of the twigs, which 
he accordingly planted, adding, "perhaps they may produce something we have not 
in England." From this sprig sprang up one of the finest specimens in this country, 
celebrated as the " Poet's Willow," which soon became the grandsire of thousands. 

Kew Q-ardens; — In the estimates of civil contingencies for the financial year 1855 
^-56, there are two items — one of £13,569 for the Boyal Botanical Gardens at Kew, 
and another of £1544 for the Boyal pleasure-grounds at the same place, making a 
total of £16,114. Sir W. J. Hooker's report on Kew Ghirdens for the year 1854 is ap- 
pended to this estimate, and a few particulars may be extracted from it for the informa- 
tion of our readers. Sir William shows that the number of visitors annually is con- 
stantly and steadily increasing, the nnmber in 1854 having amounted to no less than 
839,164, against 9174 only in the year 1841. In 1843 the number of visitors was 
13,492 ; in 1844, 16,114 ; in 1845, it increased to 28139 ; in 1846, to 46,573 ; in 
1847, to 64,282; in 1848, to 91,708; in 1849, to 137,865; in 1850, to 179,627; and 
in 1851 (the Great Exhibition year), to 327,900. In 1852, the number fell to 231,210, 
but in 1853 it again rose to 331,210. The great increase in the year 1853 is to be ascribed 
to the Sunday admission. The number of persons who visit these beautiful gardens for study 
and instruction (especially artists) has increased in the same proportion, and to various 
GK)vemment schools of art and design supplies are continually sent from the gardens for the 
use of their pupils in London. In novelties and rarities the gardens have received as many 
additions as in former years, and the augmentation of the collection compels Sir W. J. 
Hooker to ask for more accommodation to the greenhouse plants from temperate 
climates, and especially those of a large size, such as scarce tender pines and Australian 
trees and shrubs. The pleasure ground a^acent to the garden, occupied for the last four 
years as an arboretum, devoted to all kinds of foreign trees snd shrubs that will bear 
onr climate, has its growing attractions. The rough ground bordering on the Sion 
Vista has been levelled and formed into a lawn ; the planting is finished, and a large 
nomber of the trees and shrubs have been labelled with the names of the genus and 
species, in Latin and English. The Museum of Practical or Economic Botany has 
prospered, and is a source of usefulness as well as gratification to our merchants and to 
scientific persons. Not a day elapses without the receipt of applications for informa- 
tion about the useful woods, oils, fibres, gums, resins, drugs, and dyestuffs of which the 
stores and greenhouses contain the living sources, and the museum the products, all 
authentically named. A new feature in connection with the Boyal Gardens remains to 
be noticed. This is the presentation in 1853 and 1854 of two valuable libraries and 
herbaria, by the sister of the late Dr. Bromfield, of the Isle of Wight, and Mr. George 
Bentham, of London. Till 1853 the garden was utterly destitute of these two very 
necessary, if not indispensable appendages. Both are now available, under proper restric- 
tions, for the public service, and are accommodated and conveniently arranged within the 
precincts of the garden. The benefits of this arrangement have already been experienced 
by botanists, students, and persons of all grades. Among the more important contri- 
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bntiong to the libsary in 1854 may be mentioned a splendid collection of drawings, given 
by Miss Catbcart, made in India under the direction of the late Kigor Gathoart ; a setof 
2188 drawings of Kew plants, presented by Mr. W. Attwell Smith ; and the entire botani- 
eal correspondence of the late Dr. Wallich, daring his twenty-eight years' superintendence 
of the gardens at Calcutta, bequeathed by the learned doctor to the gardens. Visitors of aU 
grades, reports Sir W. Hooker, evince by their generally good conduct their thorough 
enjoyment of the gardens. To our own colonies the books show that they have con- 
tributed extensively, by the dispersion of useful plants and trees in climates suited to 
their growth, wherever oar trade and commerce reach. ' 

Camellias #ob Stocks. — The Camellia reticulata you will findv^ eligible tot this 
purpose, on account of its strong growth. It is a kind, too, that succeeds better itself 
if grown upon its own roots, the stocks upon which it is worked being considered inca* 
pable of supporting it in vigour. — /. B, 

IiAPAaEBiA B08EA. — Amongst the very interesting notices of good plants by 
Mr. Prestoe is the Lapageria rosea. Knowing that this loyely plant is becoming 
a general &vourite, and having grovni, flowered, and exhibited one, I thought it 
might be interesting to some of the numerous readers of this useful Magazine to 
be informed that this fine plant has seeded in this country. I succeeded in raising 
a few pods of seed in 1853, which remained on the plant all winter^ and ripened in 
the last summer. I immediately sowed a portion of the seeds, which to my joy, 
haye vegetated, and afford me the prospect of securing plants. The seeas are 
of a globular form, and semi-transparent. — Amicue^ Rotemoni Oardene, near 
Liverpool. 

The Cbocvs. — There are curious phenomena exhibited in flowers, by the expan- 
sion and contraction of their parts of fructification, yielding protection from wind 
and rain, and the dews of the night. The Crocus is constantly influenced by at- 
mospheric changes, and may also be acted upon in a similar manner by artificial 
means. The following results, among others, arose out ,of experiments to which 
the Yellow Crocus was submitted, in the spring of last year. The flowers, having 
been gathered at night, when their corollas were perfectly closed, were placed at 
the distance of nearly a yard from two lighted candles, and in a temperature of 50 
degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. In this situation and warmth they remained 
two hours, but their petals remained nearly dosed. Other flowers were gathered 
at the same time, and being entirely excluded from light, were submitted to a 
warmth of d5 degrees ; the temperature being very gradually raised from 65. Their 
continuance during two hours in this situation occasioned but very little change in 
them. Others were also gathered, and placed between two lighted candles, at 
about four inches from each, and in a temperature of 70 to 75 degrees. These 
flowers^ in rather less than an hour, were as fully expanded as in the mid-day sun. 


FLOBAL OPERATIONS FOE MAY. 

The pits and greenhouse now offer the parterre their winter-stored plants, which are 
already commencing their growth, and are eager to breathe the pure air. Caution must, 
however, be exercised in being prepared for occasional frosts, with some protection at 
night in case of need. If your plans are not yet fully arranged as to bedding out, etc., 
lose no time ; particular attention should be paid in conti'astiug the colours, to give a 
good effect. A flowei'-garden may be richly furnished with plants, but be very ineffec- 
tive if the colours are badly arranged. For producing a briUiaut effect in masses, reject 
l^Murticoloiured flowers ; only iise pure and decided colours, such as scarlet, pure white, 
deep purple, bright yellow, etc. j those which are in close affinity kill each other. Take 
care not to mix plants which are of doubtful duration^ when In bloom, with those of a 
mote permanent character^ remembering always that the beauty of a formal flower- 
garden depends upon its being in all its details a perfect work of art, in which no 
blemish should oeciur. There must be high keeping, symmetry, judicious arrangement 
of colours (traceable to fixed principles), or it will not form a satisfactory whole. This 
should be particularly ^attended to. Many persons plant their stock so Mm/y, that 
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their beds are not covered till late in the season ; we adnse tkick planting^ both for 
speedy and permanent effect. 

When annuals are required for late flowering, they may yet be sown ; and hardy 
annuals that have come up too numerously shoidd be thinned out, so as to retain but 
enough to be vigorous. Tender annuals, raised in pots or frames, should be taken, with 
as much soil to the roots as possible, and after the middle of the month be planted out. 
After all planting is done, the next operations w^ill be training and pegging down the 
plants ; this is a roost important process towards having well-fiirnished beds. Climbing 
plants will now require training from time to time, according to their growth. 

Flobists' Flowers. — Among these we may class the Antirrhinum; many of the 
kinds now in cultivation are exceedingly pretty, and deserve to be grown. Now is the 
best time to plant them out. Camatiom and JPieoteex are by this time in their bloom- 
ing pots ; and as they advance in growth, attention will be necessary to stick and tie 
them up neatly. Stir up the surface -soil of the pots, and add a di'essing of mixed loam 
and well-decayed dung. Cinerarias. — As these go out of bloom cut down the stems, 
which will induce an abundance of shoots for increase, and turn them out into the open 
ground, where they are partly shaded. Dahlias. — The last week in the month id as 
early as it is safe to commence planting out. The young plants will be greatly 
strengthened by repotting them into larger pots, giving idl the faTourable air possible, 
in order to have them hardy when turned out. Fuchsias, — Repot and trim all the 
plants required for specimens ; encourage their growth by frequently syringing them over 
head. Pansies. — Cuttings put in last month may now be planted in a shady bed, for 
summer blooming. A good watering in dry weather will be necessary. Such as are 
grown in pots, for show, require particular attention, and by thinning out the side shoots, 
much finer blooms may be had. Pinks, — As the blooming stems advance they will re- 
quire thinning out. The more robust and very double kinds should have two or three 
stems left. Banunculuses, — If dry weather continues, water must be liberally supplied ; 
apply it between the roots and not over the foliage, and use raiu'water if possible, pre- 
ferring evening for the operation. Tulips. — The top cloth should at onee be got on, 
and never let the sun reach the flowers after they show colour, but give all the air 
possible. 

FoBciNO Frame. — Continue to strike cuttings of stove and greenhouse plants, 
and pot off such as are strnck. Plants intended to be flowering specimens for the green- 
house, such as Aehimenes, Gloxinias, GesneriaSf etc., should be grown here, and brought 
forward as rapidly as practicable. What are termed greenhouse annuals, as Balsams^ 
Cockscombs, 8alfnglossi»^ Rhodanthe, Thunbergias, etc., should be got on quickly. 
A strong stimulating soil, copious waterings, and ample pot-room, togeth^ with bottom, 
heat, are inseparable necessaries to their successful cultivation. 

. GUEENHOUSE, ETC. — A free ventilation is of importance, and by closing with 
a humid atmosphere early in the evening, a vigorous growth wiU be best promoted. 
Give liberal shifts to such x)lants as now require it before the roots become matted; 
much injury is often done by deferring until a general shifting. Camellias, such as have 
formed their flower-buds, should be placed in a sheltered and shady situation out of 
doors. Ericas should have the ends of their shoots pinched off, to render them bushy 
and spreading. Climbing plants should be neatly tied as they advance in growth, aind 
abundance of flowers will be the result. Shrubby plants of weak growth, and which 
naturally make long frail shoots, are much improved by bending down the brr.nehes, and 
fixing them to a wire attached to the rim of the pot ; in this manner the nakedness of 
the plant as its base is hidden, and the check imposed on the ascent of sap will induce 
an increased supply of shoots. Azaleas, vrhen done blooming, promote their growth. 

Pelargoniums. — Never allow the plants to flag, or the bottom leaves will turn yellow, 
and the plants then become naked. Put cow, horse, and sheep-dung in equal parts, with 
a sprinkliing of quick-lime, into a tub, and to one peck of these add five gallons of rain 
or other soft water. When taking it for use, draw it off clear, and give the plaiits a 
watering twice a week. Give air freely, shut up early, and syringe the plants overhead 
three times a week, till the flowers expand. Fumigate to keep down green fly. 

Watering. — See the entire ball is made moist. A few holes made by means of ai\ 
iron pin down through the ball will admit water into- the interior, , 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

DIPLADENIA HAREISH. 

This exceedingly handsome flowering plant is a native of Trinidad, 
a West India island, where it was recently discovered by Mr. 
Purdie, the curator of the Botanic Garden in that island, growing 
on the banks of the Caroni. Mr. Pardie, who was previously in the 
Itoyal Gardens at Kew, sent plants of it there, and in describing it 
stated, " this fine plant is not surpassed by any one of its congeners, 
whether we consider the size, beauty, and Jra^rance of its flowers 
of metallic lustre, or its entire habit." lb is a shrubby, climbing, 
branching plant, flourishing admirably in a stove, or warm conser- 
vatory, being exceedingly ornamental; each leaf is from ten to 
fifteen inches long. The flowers are produced in terminal as well as 
lateral racemes, each containing from eight to ten of its noble 
blossoms. We saw it in bloom last autumn, at Mr. Yeitch's 
Nursery, Chelsea. It blooms very freely, and highly merits a place 
in every collection of stove or warm greenhouse plants. The flowers 
contrast beautifully with those of the other species of Dipladenia, as 
well as JSchites. The general appearance of the flowers of which are 
veiy similar, as Dipladenia is derived from BiirXor. duplex (double), 
and oSiyy, glandula, referring to the two nectarii-glands in each 
blossom, whilst those of Echitee have only one such gland, from 
which circumstance a new genus was formed from what had pre- 
viously been called JEehites, 

The Dipladenias are easy of cultivation^ more particularly so 
when grown in pots, as a valuable correspondent has so well de- 
scribed in the following observations. In our climate, the character 
of these plants renders the adoption of pot culture essentially 
necessary, in order that the new wood may be properly matured in 
glazed structures, and kept portable, for the greater convenience in 
their management. They are, notwithstanding, sujQB.ciently hardy to 
bear with impunity a considerable amount of cold when in a " dor- 
mant" state, but to grow this tribe of plants successfully, a com* 

IS" 
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paratively high temperature is decidedly necessary. Much of the 
success depends upon the marked season of rest, for it is not merely 
the periodical rest of winter these plants require ; they have, litfi 
animals, their diurnal repose, therefore night and its accompanying 
refreshment is as necessary to them as it is to ourselyes ; for in all 
Nature the temperature of night falls lower than that of day, there- 
fore at that time the perspiration of plants is stopped, no digestion 
of food takes place, and instead of decomposing carbonic acid by 
the extraction of oxygen, they part with carbonic acid, and rob the 
air of oxygen, thus deteriorating the air at night, but not to the 
same extent as they purify it during the day ; therefore, to meet 
with the wished-for success, the temperature of night should be 
kept lower than is usually practised among plant-growers, and a 
temperature varying from 85 to 90 degrees durmg the dav. When 
these plants are in "active growth," they also at this season 
require a very humid atmosphere, or the leaves are soon disfigured 
by the innumerable punctures of a host of insects, which are certain 
to attack an "unhealthy plant," and thence spread all over those 
that may be near. This genus can be propagated in two ways. 
The first and most successful way, which I have ^ways practised, is 
by taking the small tubercles of the roots, and potting them in the 
same way as young plants, taking care to keep the <)rown of the 
tubercle just above the soil, and plunging the pots in a moderate 
hot-bed, covering them with a hand or bell glass till they push; 
after that period the glass may be removed. The second way of 
propagation is by taking off, as early in the season as it is possible 
to procure the young wood of sufficient length, pieces having three 
or four joints, such being the best. They must be cut quite from 
their origin^ so as to retain a small portion of the parent stem at the 
base of the cutting, or, as it is technically calle(( " a heel ;" these 
being squared off with a sharp knife, and the lower leaves removed^ 
the cutnng is r6ady to be inserted in the pot, which should be filled 
to within an inch of the rim with very sandy peat and silver sand 
mixed thoroughly, filling up the remaining space with pure sand ; in 
this the cuttings are to be placed at a distance of about an inch 
apart, and when the pot is fiUed, dip it carefully in a vessel of 
water till the water is evenly over the surface of the sand; then 
draw the pot out quickly, and the passage of the w^ater downwards 
draws the sand so tightly around the cuttings that the air is quite 
excluded; a point of the utmost importance in all kinds of pro- 
pagation. Cover them with a bell glass, and plunge the pot to its 
rim in a steady bottom heat of 80 degrees, taking care to shade 
them from ttie strong sun-light, and to supply them moderately with 
water, till, in three or four weeks, they will have protruded roots 
sufficient to warrant their removal into separate pots. The treat- 
ment through the second stage very closely resembles that of mere 
cuttings ; thev should be potted in sandy peat and good decayed 
leaf-mould, adding a sufficient quantity of silver sand to keep the 
whole porous. They should at this period be kept in a close frame, 
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at a temperature of 70 to 75 degrees, maintainmg about thenx 
a close humid atmosphere, with a liberal application of water, and 
shading the glass to reduce the heat, rather tuan by the admission 
of the external air, as the exhaustion caused hj the influx of a dry- 
atmosphere would be more than the plants in their present delicate 
condition could bear. If the first part of the season has been taken 
advantage of to proceed thus far, the young plants' future progress 
will be rapid, and by the end of summer they will have thoroughly 
established themselves, and by a few weeks exposure to a liberal 
aeration, will become ripened, and in a fit state for winter. This is 
perhaps the most trying period in the whole history of the plants ; 
they will require to be kept just cool and dry enough to prevent any 
attempt at renewed growtn, and yet so warm as to be in full vigour, 
and in a condition to start with energy on the first application of 
the usual stimulants. The best period for renewing the action will 
be the middle of January ; repot them, and again place them in a 
brisk heat, about the same as tnat in which the cuttmgs were stuck ; 
here they will grow with rapidity, but great care must be taken to 
prevent the young shoots becoming massed together; for if they are 
suffered to ao so, it will cause a deal of trouble, besides the chance 
of twisting the shoots, «which at this period are very tender. They 
should, therefore, be looked to every day, letting them ramble where 
they like till the end of March, when repotting will be again neces- 
sary. After this operation, the trellis most suitable for these plants 
should be placed to them, carefully training the young shoots at equal 
distances trom each other. The trellis I have found most suitable 
for this tribe of trailers is a '* conical-shaped;" it is the best suited 
for displaying their magnificent flowers. The plants may then 
be removed to the stove ; where bottom heat can again be supplied, 
with a little more elevated humid atmosphere. About the beginning 
of June the plants will begin to show bloom, and their fine flowers 
will amply repay the cultivator for all attention given. 

When the plants are in full bloom it will be advisable to remove 
them into a somewhat cooler temperature, which will prolong their 
beauty and likewise tend to prepare the plant for winter rest. • Some 
difference appears to exist in the opinion of botanists as regards the 
limits of this genus, and an allied one, called ^^ JEchifes,*^ has at 
present defined the species of Dipladenia to the following. D. 
splendem, which was introduced in 1841, from the Organ Moun- 
tains, and is more generally cultivated than any other member of 
the genus, on account of its producing such lovely rose-coloured 
blossoms, very large in size. The second is D, orasiinoday introduced 
from Rio Janeiro in 1842 ; flowers a brighter rose than splendenff 
but smaller in size. The next is 1), atropurpurea, from Brazil, in 
1842 ; flowers a dark purple. The fourth is urophylla, introduced in 
1847 fix)m Brazil, having deep salmon flowers. 

The following are called Uehiies by some cultivators, and Dipladenias 
by others : viz. nohilis, suberecta, Wagneriana, nigricans, JRasa-eampestris, 
JPelliern ofjlava, ai^uhctfoliamelaleuca^ or picta, hieolorypdtata^ 8pieata^ 
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or Rrtteronia, paniculata, hirsuta, nutans, sinensis, J^neiscea, and no- 
hilis^randiflora. Some of them are of recent introduction, particu- 
larly ornamental and beautiful. They all merit a place in every coUec- 
tion, being very distinct, and form handsome plante when coiled round 
a cylindrical wire trellis, or pillar. 

It may be interesting to our readers to know that tliis genus 
belongs to the Natural Order Apocynacea, the genera of which are 
generally tropical, throwing out a few representatives only, such as 
Tinea and Apocynvm, in northern counmes. They apppear to be 
most abundsmt in the hot parts of Asia, and less common in the 
tropics of America, and very limited in Africa. They are in many 
cases venomous and very generally to be suspected, although in 
some cases they are used medicinally, and in others have an eatable 
fruit. Among the true poisons, Tanghinia vennimfera stands fore- 
most ; the kernel of the fruit, although not larger than an almond, 
is sufficient to destroy forty people ; and from a species of Echites 
the Mandingoes are said to smear their arrows, as it is tho most deadly 
poison. In general this genus is narcotic, but with considerable 
acrimony, whence the species are employed, especially their roots, as 
drastics and epispastics. Aspidasperma excelsum is, according to 
Schomberg, remarkable for its trunk growing from the lower part 
into tubular projections, forming cavities, which serve the Indians 
as ready-made planks, and in the construction of their paddles ; the 
trunk appears as if fluted, or rather as if it consisted of a number 
of slender trees grown together their whole length. The sages of 
Ceylon having demonstrated, as they say, that Paradise was in that 
island, and having therefore found it necessary to point out the 
forbidden fruit of the garden of Eden, assure us that it was borne 
on' a species of this genus, the Divi Ladner of their country, and 
probably Tahemeemontana dichotoma. The proof they find of this 
discovery consists in the beauty of the fruit, said to be tempting 
in the fragrance of the Hower, and in its still bearing the marks of 
the teeth of Eve. Till the offence was committed which brought 
misery on man, we are told that the fruit was delicious ; but ^m 
that time forward it became poisonous, as it now remains. 


EEMAEKS ON THE CLIANTHFS PFNICEUS. 

BY MB. GHABLES HABBIS, WITNEY, OXON. 

ElOwebs are said to be the alphabet of angels, whereby they write 
on fields and hills mysterious truths, fitting for mortals to learn — 
truths that speak to the inmost heart of the PEBVADi^a Spibit 
that governs all things. 

Being myself an ardent admirer of those favourites of nature, 
delighting in their presence at all seasons, and having at the present 
time (April) a fine specimen of the above-named plant — covered 
with its rich clusters of pendent, crimson blossoms— exciting the 
admiration of all beholders, I am induced, by its striking appearance, 
to recommend it for window adornment. 'When it is supported to 
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the heigbt of tliree or four feet, and then allowed to fall, nothing 
can Burpasa the beauty of its drooping $hoott, adorned with green 
and graceful foliage, imparting a freshness to the imagination during 
the winter months, aad hy ita comparatively easy culture amply 
repaying for their attention all who may poBsess it, and causing 
them to admit that it is justly entitled to the name given by its 
discoverer, Solander — " PtowEK or G-loey." 


DESIGN FOB A FLOWER GAEDEN. BY T. ETJTGEE, ESQ. 


Ihe accompanying design ia intended fov the frontage garden of t 
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conservatory. It will be perceived that the clumps are meant to be 
on grass, and that there is a seat intended to be placed at the further 
end, or where an alcove may be erected. 


BEMAEKS ON THE CASSIA COETMBOSA. 

BY MB. JAMES MAYOB, OF SUMMEBFIELD HOUSE, BOWDOK, KEAB 

MAITCHESTEB. 

This is amongst the best of our autumn-flowering greenhouse 
plants, for, in addition to its being a free bloomer, its colour differs 
from the majority of those that flower about the same season, therefore 
affording a strong and beautiful contrast, and contributing largely to 
the harmony of the whole. 

Although autumn or early winter is the time at which it usually 
flowers, yet it may be had in bloom before and after the time speci- 
fied, if such be required, by facilitating and vice versa. It is of long 
duration, and the flowers retain until the last (under proper treat- 
ment) that brightness of colour by which they are so particularly 
characterised. 

Pbopagatiok. — The method that we adopt \a as follows : — In the 
month of March we cut down the old plants to within two or three 
eyes of the last year's wood, at which time also the said shoots are 
cut into lengths, varying from two to four inches ; they are then 
put round the edge of a pot, in a mixture of sand and peat, and 
plunged into a bed of slight bottom heat, shaded when required, of 
course. When sufficiently rooted for removal, they are put singly 
into five-inch pots, the compost used being equal parts of loam, ' 
leaf-soil, and peat'j they are then transferred to some close and 
shady part of the greenhouse or other such convenient place, until 
they become established in the pot, when they are gradually exposed 
to the full influence of the sun's rays. "We keep the plants growing 
by repotting occasionally, until about the end of August, when they 
are allowed to become pot sound. This induces them to throw 
out flowers freely; but, by way of compensation for this sort of 
curtailment of space, we supply them liberally with weak liquid 
manure. Throughout the growing season we syringe them fre- 
quently, which we find to be of the utmost importance, not only as 
a preventive against the appearance of red spider or other such 
pests, but to keep the foliage and plant free from dust and the like, 
which, without tnis precaution, would necessarily accumulate to a 
degree hi^hl)r injurious to the plant. One grand point in the 
culture ol this . plant, we find, is having the wood strong and well 
ripened previous to starting the old plants into growth. This we 
know is applicable, to a certain extent, in the case of most plants, 
but particularly so in this. 

When the plants are cut down a drier course of treatment is 
pursued, until the plants start fairly into growth, at which time 
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every means must be used to facilitate the production of luxuriant 
shoots, which will ultimately produce proportionably fine flowers. 
Under aU the different stages of development they are kept conti- 
guous to the glass, for the simple reason of preventing them firom 
becoming " drawn," or, according to our common style of phrase- 
ology* " leggy." Plenty of room is allowed, as they have the greatest 
anUpathy to being crowded. 


PEOPAGATION OP E0SE8 BT CUTTINGS. 

BY MB. MABTIN, OA.BDENEB TO MISS M. A. STOITB, MAYriBLD, 

SUSSEX. 

All rose-growers agree that it is advantageous to have plants on 
their own roots (as it is usually termed), but with some kinds diflS.- 
culties have arisen in obtaining such plants, as well as in attempts 
to propagate them. I have been very successful in raising numerous 
kinds by cuttings, and therefore forward the process adopted, that 
others may derive similar advantages. 

Early in October I take off about five inches of the tops of the 
shoots, which have good plump bud^, cutting each close v/naer a hud, 
and insert them in equal parts of sand, loam, and leaf-mould, in 
pots ; they are placea unaier a wall where they can be kept from 
sun, and be just moist. Towards the end of November they are 
removed into a frame, where the temperature is about fifty degrees, 
and the buds soon begin to push forth. 

They now require to have all the air possible in mild weather, only 
protecting them from frosty air. They soon push roots, and when 
the new shoots are about an inch and a half long I uniformly find 
the cuttings are well rooted; I then pot them off singly, or as 
may be required, plant them out in the open ground at the proper 
period. 

Plants raised at this time (October) will make nice specimens the 
following summer, and bloom most satisfactorily. 

The liKe results in striking cuttings may be accomplished by taking 
off cuttings in Apnl ; but, of course, such plants do not bloom the 
following summer, but are excellent for the next year. 

I find all the Bourhon Eoses strike very readily ; the Noisettes also, 
and many of the Perpetnals, In order to mate the plants hushy^ 
it is necessary to stop the leading shoots, to induce them to push 
lateral ones. I now (December 26th) have some which were put in 
(cuttings) on the 13th of October, -and each is pushing forth as 
strong side shoots as old-established plants. 
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THE PLEASUEES OF FLOEICULTUEE ; 

WITH EEMAEKS ON DITIDINa THE FAMILIES OF PLANTS, AND 
CREATING NEW GENEBA FBOM THEM. 

BY J., OF JEBSEY. 

The love of flowers, and of their culture, has been very great in me 
from my childhood. It was imparted to me by my good Aunt 
Mary, who was considered as having always the prettiest, most 
healthy, and best-looking flowers in Jersey ; except, perhaps, those 
rare sorts which were then cultivated in the few greenhouses which 
there were at that time in the island. Her garden was, from early 
sjjring until late in the autumn, replete with the enlivening blossoms 
of the beautiful objects of her care. To the pleasing occupation of 
out-of-door culture she added another, in which she took much 
pleasure, and which is now called Window-gardening, In this she 
certainly excelled ; her windows looked as if there had been spread 
over them a screen of various tints of cheerful green, over which 
some fairy hand had strewed fragrant blossoms of the fiorirest hues 
in the utmost profusion, which, whilst impervious to the ardent ray 
of the mid-day sun, readily admitted every zeplnrr, fraught with 
perfume, into the cool interior of the rooms. The plants which 
produced these pleasing effects were then called Geraniums, 

I was removed for a time from my pleasant home for the purposes 
of education, but I carried with me and retained the love of flori- 
culture, which had been so early implanted in me. I continued to 
look on my old friendsj^ the Oeraniums^ with undiminished, perhaps 
increased pleasure ; and on my return home some years afterwards, 
having a little time on my hands, one of my principal sources of 
recreation was the growth of flowers. A little success in this had 
the effect of putting me in communication with regular amateur 
florists, from whose experience I derived most important benefit; 
but, when talking one day with one of them about some of my 
favourite Geraniums, I was mortified by his telling me that they 
were no longer called by );hat name, and had been replaced by that 
of Pelargonium, but he could not tell me for what reason. Another 
friend, more learned and versed in the recent changes, informed me 
that the name of Geranitwi was preserved, but that it had been 
divided into two genera. Geranium and ^Pelargonium, because there 
existed differences in character, easy to be distinguished. He had 
the kindness to define them for me as foUows :— 

The Geranium (Crane's bill), alternate leaves, regular flowers, 
with ten prolific stamens. 

The Pelargonium (Stork's bill), having leaves opposite, irregular 
flowers, seven prolific stamens, 'and the upper division of the calyx a 
little larger than the others. 

I was forced to agree to the propriety, of this arrangement, but 
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knowledge, ever on the march, was not satisfied with so imperfect 
a classification, and I was soon called upon to adopt a new name, 
which had been given to a genus formed out of the two others ; this 
was — 

The JEJrodium (Heron's bill), having for characters alternate leaves, 
flowers regular, and five fertile stamens. 

Thus were formed, from the original Qeranianiy two additional 
genera — Felargonium and Erodivm, 

Tears have passed away, during which my time has been too much 
occupied by otner matters to permit me to take m*uch thought about 
floral matters, but now being, through ill health, unable to give 
so much time to business, I am glad to devote some of my leisure 
hours to a pursuit which afforded me so much gratification in past 
days ; but I find things have much altered. There has been a 
stupendous improvement in the culture, and an infinite number 
of superb hybrids has been produced ; but I find that the names 
have been changed, and am at a loss to distinguish by which of 
them I should call my plants. 

Thus, Erodivm is seldom heard of now ; the only instance in 
which I have met with it lately being in Messrs. Hanison & Co.'s 
" Catalogue of Herbaceous and Alpine Plants," JSrodiwn JReichardii, 
As to Geranium, when I read of it in the Cabinet, the word is 
followed by so called, in a parenthesis ; and reading in the Times, of 
11th May, the report of the Botanic Society's Flower Show in 
the Eegent's Park, on the 9th, I find it stated that " the Geraniums 
of Mr. Turner, of Slough, were of the best ;" but I look for them 
in vain in the list of prizes — the two awarded to Mr. Turner are for 
Pelargoniums, 

In order to remove my uncertainty, with respect to the names, 
I have thought I might take the liberty, as a subscriber to the 
Cdhinet from the commencement, upwards of twenty-two years ago, 
of applying to you for information ; and therefore request you, or 
some of your correspondents, will have the kindness to tell me 
what is a Geranium, and what is a Pelargonium, Also, if the 
name of the Class is changed, and if so for what reason — which, 
in that case, I hope is a good one ; for otherwise I think that 
Geraniufn is much the prettier name, and should have been re- 
tained. 


THE SEASONAL aEOWTH OP PLANTS. 

BY A CEITICAL OBSEBYEE. 

Thai the growth of plants is affected chiefly by the temperature of 
the climate of which they are natives is well known. On the con- 
fines of the frigid zone, and over all the temperate, and part of the 
torrid zones, plants are regularly seasonal ; that is, they grow. 
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blossom, and yield seeds in one season, and rest in the other. And 
even in the hottest parts of the torrid zone, although there is nothing 
like summer and winter, yet there are changes of weather which 
affect plants in a similar manner. There is the dry season, especially 
towards the end of it, in which a great majority of plants cease to 
grow, and even shed their leaves ; and many wholly disappear, with- 
drawing themselves entirely from the light and heat of the sun, and 
remain in a torpid state till the dry heat is over. This is followed 
by the rainy season, which recovers all vegetation ; the foliage and 
flowers of bulbs and tubers spring forth from their dormitories, the 
seeds of herbs are awakened into life, and the shrubs and trees all 
put on a new livery. 

In latitudes where the regular seasons of summer and winter are 
constantly experienced, the development of plants in the one, and 
their torpidity in the other, are common occurrences^ and every day 
before our eyes. And although it is perfectly obvious that the 
changes of temperature are the principal and ostonsible causes of 
vigorous action and rest alternately, there are instances of particular 
plants which, though they obey the revivifying influence of the vernal 
season, stop long before that degree of heat which first excited them 
to action ceases in the autumn. Of this fact the common ash tree is 
an instance : although it is one of the latest in coming into leaf in 
the spring, it is one whose summer growth is quickly over, rarely 
extending its shoots after the month of July; and sometimes its 
growth ceases soon after Midsummer. 

This circumstance plainly shows us that heat alone is not the agent 
which can cause vegetable development to be progressive^ and that it 
is not the southern declination of the sun nor the diminution of his 
power which arrests the growth of some plants, but rather that there 
IS some constitutional law which regulates the growth by impulses ; 
certain portions of the organization being developable, and when this 
is complete a pause takes place for a longer or a shorter time. 

Most of the plants in the temperate zones make annual pauses. 
Their visible growth and the annual divisions of their woody structure 
show this very evidently. Some few there are which make a double 
pause ; a short one at Midsuuimer, and a long one during winter. 
The oak always, and the horse-chestnut frequently, present this Mid- 
summer rest, succeeded by what is called the Midsummer shoot. 

In the equatorial regions the pauses or cessations of growth are 
caused, as already observed, by tne alternations of the dry and rainy 
seasons ; and although in constantly humid or marshy situations there 
is no appreciable difference in the verdure, yet, on examinmg the 
ligneous structure of the trunks, we plainly see that it is formed by 
pulsations, as it were ; instance the mahogany, satin-wood, and other 
tropical kinds of wood used in manufactures. But in respect of 
these just mentioned, we are not certain that the concentric rings of 
wood, on a transverse section of the trunk, are annual layers, 
because, for aught we know to the contrary, they may be deposited 
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at twice or even thrice iii the coarse of twelve months in those exu- 
berant climates. In this temperate country it has been repeatedly 
proved that there is a deposit of new wood in every year of the tree's 
life ; but of tropical trees we have as yet had no positive proof. 
Travellers in those countries cannot nave leisure to prove this 
matter ; and we have heard of no resident who has attended to this 
particular. 

A question occurs — Is there any such a thing in, any climate as an 
ever-growing tree ? Among herbs and suffiruticose plants, there are 
perhaps many which, being placed in constantly uniform circum- 
stances of heat and moisture, are ever growing, more especially those 
which emit roots from their lengthening stems, and which at the 
same time produce both viviparous and oviparous progeny ; that is, 
both runners and seeds. All that are called creeping plants arc ever 
extending themselves, if sufficient heat and moisture be'present ; but 
this process is not a constantly inceasing growth of the original stock, 
but ah increase of numbers or bulk of the offset progeny. Such 
instances are frequent among the grasses, whether purely herbaceous, 
like the Sheep's Pescue {Ihstuca ovind), or woody, like its gigantic 
congener, the Bamboo. This latter is a stoling plant, and in its 
native country appears in an ever-growing state ; its aggregated stems 
are ever ri&ing in successive gradations, from the green succiile^it 
shoot, peeping through tlie soil to-day, up in various heights to 
nearly fourscore feet. 

But if there be any plant which may be truly called ever-growing, 
we will most likely find it among the Palms. The growth of thesis 
majestic trees really appears to gain altitude by an incessant progres- 
sion, without manifest pause or periodical interruption ; and this 
appears much more evident from examination of the internal struc- 
ture of the stem, than from constant observation of the external 
development. Frond after frond rise from the centre of the bole, 
and are consecutively expanded; and though we may reasonably 
fancy that the growth may be more rapid during the monsoons, there 
is certainly no sign of anything like grades to indicate cessations of 
growth or interceptions of the structure of the wood, the whole being 
a uniform combination of longitudinal fibres imbedded in coarse 
cellular membrane, without divisions either horizontally or vertically. 

That this may be the case with some of these plants is probable, 
not only from the uniformly exciting climate of which they are 
natives, but from the rigid character of their exterior, the bark 
being harsh, and the foliage, even in its young and most tender 
state, of the toughest texture ; hence not easily affected by changes 
of weather. And as the fruit of several of them is, like the fronds, 
successively (not annually) produced, there seems to be less neces- 
sity for periodical pauses in their growth than in the case of trees 
otherwise constituted. 

How different is it with the tuberous and bulbous stemmed plants 
of tropical and other countries. Soon as the monsoons or autumnal 
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rains set in, they come forth in great vigoxir, bloom in great beauty, 
but quickly rfetire from the increasing heat, leaving their seed to be 
ripened and shed in the dry air, while their vital -principle reposes 
unseen in the bosom of the new bulb or tuber which has been formed 
or enlarged simultaneously with the seed, and in which it remains 
secure till the arid heat is over. This is exemplified in the Hseman- 
thus of Africa, the Tuberose of India, the Potato of South America, 
and the Snowdrop of Europe. "Were these plants unprovided with 
those substantial tuberous or bulbous parts, they must inevitably 
perish during the great heats to which their native lands are subject. 

But to return nearer home. We observe in the temperate climate 
of Europe, and where summer and winter follow each other uninter- 
ruptedly, the herbs of the field, and the deciduous shrubs of the copse 
and wood, are active and verdant in the first, and stationary and 
defoliated in the last. Some of them continue to grow and retain 
their foliage till destroyed by frost ; others, as cultivated bulbs and 
tubers, the ash already mentioned, and many others, stop as soon as 
their paroxysm of growth is over. With respect to those which are 
arrested by frost (and chiefiy exotics), their stopping is easily ac- 
counted for — ^namely, a coagulation of their juices, which stays the 
current, and consequently checks all distension of the membranes 
and vessels. Sut regarding those trees and shrubs which cease 
growing while the weather is genial, and, as often happens, both 
moist and warm, we can come to no other conclusion concerning 
them but to presume that, after a winter's rest, there is a certain 
division of the system prepared and destined to be developed, and, 
when this is completed, the season of rest recommences. 

This is very evident in bulbs and tubers, whether cultivated in the 
flower or kitchen garden: a Hyacinth ceases growth before Mid- 
summer, and a Spanish onion very soon after ; nor can either of 
these be prompted again into action until they have had a period of 
rest. In these cases it is very clear that atmospheric heat, abstractedly 
considered, is not the sole agent in vegetable development, otherwise 
the growth, both as to vigour and duration, would always be equal to 
the intensity of the inciting cause ; and, according to this rule, the 
development at Midsummer, when the sun's heat is usually greatest, 
should be more luxuriant than at any other time of the year. This, 
however, we know is not the fact; and therefore we can only 
rationally attribute the stagnation of growth at any period of the 
warmest season to some constitutional peculiarity of the plants 
respectively. 

In regard to annual, biennial, and perennial herbs, their develop- 
ment is easily comprehended. They grow up, flower, ripen their 
seeds, and die entirely in the first and second years, if annuals or 
biennials, or die down to the ground, if perennials. The annual 
growth of a tree or shrub having a permanent head is very different. 
These have a certain number of shoots, leaves, flowers, and fruit to 
mature, and moreover a new layer of wood and a new liber to distend 
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and maintain. This distension is affected by the rarification of the 
sap stored in the cellular and vascular membranes inducted in the last 
or other bygone years, and this rarefaction and expansion is supplied 
by water and other elemental food absorbed by the roots from the 
earth, and by the stomata or pores of the bark and foliage from the air. 

Now, if there be not a sufficient supply of food collected from these 
sources for the ampMcation of the shoots, leaves, flowers, &uit, and 
new layers of wood and bark, the full expansion of the parts cannot 
be complete, and of course the growth will cease early in the summer, 
or the expansion of the different members will be both slow and di- 
minutive. But, on the other hand, if the plant be healthy, and can 
supply itself with a full quantum of food, the expansion of every 
part will be more ample, and the growth longer continued. But even 
under those favouring circumstances it does not appear that the 
growth will be continued longer than the period necessary for com- 
pleting the previously prepared portion of the organization, unless 
art interferes to derange the process. Por instance, if an annual 
plant be cut over early in the season, and before either flowers or 
fruit are produced, other shoots will be produced to complete the 
purpose of the plant ; and if these be agam cut off, this mutilated 
being, whose period of existence is predestined by nature to the 
space of only a few months, may be kept growing for twelve or . 
more : this happens with many of the grasses. So if a shrub, a 
Eose, or a Bose acacia, be pruned back as soon as thejr have yielded 
their iirst flowers, they will shoot and flower again in the autUmn. 
The like takes place on the development of trees, and fruit trees par- 
ticularly ; if their first shoots or flower-buds be destroyed, others will 
subsequently come forth to make up the loss, and the seasonal 
growth be greatly prolonged. 

From all these observations, and from the instances adduced, we 
are led to infer that the great majority of plants are more or less 
seasonal, that they have periodical states or action and repose ; and 
in many cases we have reason to suppose that the completion of the 
first depends on the perfection of the second. 

It is evident that plants,, like animals, require rest, as proved by 
the facts observable as relative to them. That they have rest from 
this change of seasons is manifest ; and that they take rest when 
their paroxysm of growth is over is equally obvious. Many of them 
even appear to sleep ; for as soon as the light of the sun is withdrawn, 
their winged leaves drop from their erect or horizontal position, and 
liang listlessly till the next dawn of day. Thus it would seem that 
plants require to be restored after the excitement of the summer. 
But we have further to inquire whether this rest be necessary, and 
whether plants be invigorated thereby. That it is necessary is 
obvious, because it is an incident in the course of nature ; and that 
they are recruited in their vegetative powers may be believed, by 
comparing the vernal with the autumn growth ; their winter rest is 
only a kind of torpidity, in which their vital action is not wholly re- 
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pressed. There is always some visible ination, however slow, parti- 
cularlj in the swellrag of the buds, the emission of root-fibres, and 
the occasional oozing of sap from a wound made on the south side 
of a tree, even in the depth of winter. And as the interior of a 
stem is always warmer than the surrounding air, there may be some 
kind of elaborating or assimilating process going on, which may have 
a chemical effect in changing the crude sap imbibed in the summer 
into a richer and more excitable fluid, better fitted for expansive 
action in the spring. 

Practical experience has assured us that a tree which has been de- 
bilitated by removal, drought, or from other casualty, and conse- 
quently destitute of the necessary share of this matured sap, shoots 
feebly, and produces few or no perfect fruit ; and in the business oi 
forcing fruit trees, we can very frequently see that if one has been 
exhausted either by very early or repeated forcing, or from bearing a 
great crop of fruit, it is less able to be forced early, or to bear a heavy 
crop in the following year. This consequence is often visible in the 
open air, where we rarely see two heavy crops following each other. 

It is of the utmost importance to the fruit-grower to keep his trees, 
in that thrifty condition that they shall never become debUitated by 
over-bearing or for want of due nourishment, and particularlv that 
thev be always charged with a full supply of elaborated sap, 
which is indicated by the short-jointed, full-eyed, and brown hardy 
colour of the bark of the bearing wood ; and that to mature this 
still more, a thorough check and complete stagnation of the fluids 
must be given, to prepare the tree by a season of rest for future 
exertion. On this principle the practice of wintering trees is founded, 
many believing that a good tight frost for a week or two is really of 
great good service to fiuit trees which are occasionally forced. 

Checking luxuriance, either by a very low or a very high tempera- 
ture, causes prolificacy. But this is a violence which should be 
seldom had recourse to ; for though it majr cause the exhibition of 
the fructiferous, it will debilitate the gi^owing principle. 

On the whole, it may be averred that in the cultivation of every 
seasonal plant, its climatal and constitutional propensities (if we may 
use the word) should be regarded. 


CULTUEE OF LISIANTHUS EUSSELLIANUS. 

BY ME. THOMAS SHAW, GAEDENEE, HOPE LODGE, EDMONTON, 

MIDDLESEX. 

A FEW years ago well-managed specimens of this most beautiful 
flowering plant were exhibited at the principal London shows, and 
the lovely tuUjt'shaped large blossoms, borne in profusion, were the 
admiration of every beholder. 
It was soon apparent that, to grow the plant well, it required a 
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little peculiariti/f which if not strictly practised, a failure would be 
the result. Some celebrated plant exhibitors not managing it well, 
and producing only miserable specimens, discouraged many from 
making attempts afterwards. Erom that period to the present 
time I have grown and bloomed numerous specimens every year, most 
successfully. The plants were managed as follows; and all who 
pursue the directions hereafter detailed wiU not fail to realize equally 
satisfEictory results. 

The best time to sow the seed of this most splendid plant is in 
March, and as the seed is amongst the smallest of nature's produc- 
tions, it requires additional care in sowing ; therefore to sow it in 
the usual way, upon a loose soil, the first watering carries the seed 
along with it, and hence the failure. 

Prepare the following compost: half loam, the other made up 
with leaf, peat, or bog mould, with a little sand ; place plenty of 
drainings in the bottom of a forty-eight or thirty-two pot, fill it with 
the compost very tight, and on the top place half an inch of sand ; 
damp the sand with water, to harden the surface ; sow the seed, and 
sprinkle a very little dry sand on the top ; place a propagating glass 
over the pot, or a piece of glass will do ; place your pot into a heat 
of seventy or eighty degrees, with a pan under it, for the future 
watering — at no time water on the top ; the pan ought never to be 
allowed to get dry. The seedlings will appear in three weeks or 
more ; when about three weeks up, plant them singly in a sixty-sized 
pot in the above compost, with plenty of drainings in the bottom. 
Place them again in the back of your cucumber pit or frame ; after 
this you cannot give them too much water, over head, and in the 
pans ; by the autumn, if they have been kept in a good growing 
heat, they will be fine little bushy plants ; top them at every joint. 
In September shift them into large sixties, merely to keep their 
roots in a more intermediate state for the winter ; after this all top 
watering must cease, and a pan placed under each pot to receive 
the watering ; and as the winter approaches not a drop of water 
must be allowed to fall on the plant. The drier the top mould next 
the leaves and stem get, the more certain of preserving your plant. 
The best place I have found is a one-light pit, heated with a lining 
of dung from fifty to sixty degrees ; air given front and back, that no 
damp can fix on the bars and drop on the plants ; the second best 
place is the coldest part of the stove, very near the glass ; I have 
also kept them well in the warmest part of the greenhouse ; in all 
cases, just water sufficient to keep the plants from flagging. If the 
winter is dry, water once a fortnight ; if damp weather, once a month 
or so. Towards the end of February place them in a cucumber pit 
or frame, in a heat of from seventy to seventy-five degrees, and 
when they begin a fresh growth shift them into as large pots as 
convenient, remembering the larger the pot, the finer your speci- 
men. My largest plant had 600 blossoms on it, and was grown in a 
number eight-sized pot ; but many others had from 300 to 400. As 
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the spnng advances, it is almost impossible to give them too much 
heat and moisture ; they are very fond of liquid manure. 

It is useless to grow a iine plant in any place approaching to dry 
heat, nor less than seventy to eighty degrees. I have grown them 
five inches in seven days. 

In removing out of the pits, great <}are must be taken in not 
allowing the sun to shine on them for some days, as the change 
from a damp close heat to a dry house will be too much for 
them. By the above treatment they will come into flower about 
the middle of July, and keep blooming from two to three months, 
forming a most splendid ornament for drawing-room^ conservatory, 
or greenhouse. 


THE MANAGEMENT OP BLETIA TANKEEVILLLS AND 

B. GEANDIFLOEA. 

BY MB. JAHES JONES, OF PEYEBIL HOUSE aABDXKS, ANaLESEA. 

As ornamental stove plants the BUtias stand prominent, and the 
fact that one of the above species or other beautiful ones are to be 
found in almost every stove is an acknowledgment of their merits. 
Notwithstanding the many hundreds of showy hybrids and other 
plants which are annually introduced into this coiyitry, the JBleiias 
have outlived many gay productions ; and will continue to be 
admired when thousands of new introductions, the fugitive beauties 
of which flutter only for the day, have speedily passed away and 
scarcely left a trace of their existence behind. The Bletia Tan/ter' 
villia has been cultivated in this country since 1776, and was 
flowered for the first time in England at Apperly Bridge, near 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, to which place it was imported from China,* 
by Dr. Fothergill. It is cultivated in almost all stove collections, 
although it but seldom attains that magnitude and beauty which, 
under good management, it is so fully capable of displaying. With 
me this old plant is a favourite, a circumstance which will perhaps 
best account for the degree of success which has attended its culti- 
vation. The plan by which it has been found to arrive at a veiy 
high degree of perfection and beauty is the following. About the 
middle of April the flowers begin to decay ; the roots of the large 
plants are divided into three or four bulbs, these are then potted 
into pots suitable to contain the roots, with a small portion of 
earth ; in this they remain until the roots have become sufficiently 
numerous to again require shifting into larger pots. This process 
is continued from time to time as the plants require it, the latter 
being generally made to bloom in sizes varying from nine to fourteen 
inches in diameter. The compost in which they succeed the best 
is a mixture of about two-thirds turfy peat earth, containing a 
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large quantity of strong heath roots, with one-third part of loam, 
sand, and decayed manure. In compost thus prepared, they attained, 
during the past season, very great luxuriance. One plant now in 
bloom has produced ten fiower-stems, some being upwards of four 
feet in height, and each having numerous flowers. 

The roots of the JBlstia, when in a growing state, require to 
be kept very moist; they are, however, exceedingly impatient of 
over-watering, and are never found to thrive when tne earth in the 
pot is kept so wet as to cause them to rot and decay ; this is a very 
common error, to obviate which it requires the greatest care and 
attention in watering. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

48. Beookia maokifiga. Nat. Ord. Begoniaeea. Discovered 
by M. Linden, of Brussels, in the cold and moist parts of Gundina* 
marca, at an elevation of nearly 8000 feet above the level of the sea. 
It forms a bushy plant ; the leaves are moderately thick, the upper 
side is velvety and finely veined with silvery white, reflecting a 
metallic lustre. The flowers are of a brilliant scarlet, two inches in 
diameter, produced in a peduncle, six or eight in each. This species 
which will shortly be sent out by Mr. Linden will no doubt prove 
the finest of its class. (Lind, Uat Flant, Exot 2.) 

49. Calathea paedina. Nat, Ord. Cann^m, — This is a splendid 
species, doubly beautiful by the magnificence of its leaves and the 
beauty of its flowers, qualities rarely found united in the same indi- 
vidual species. The leaves are large, with long footstalks, the edges 
lively green, along which are disposed two rows of large regular spots 
of a violet-black. The flowers are of a pretty citron-yellow, very 
large for the genus, forming a spike. It was discovered and intro- 
duced by M. Schlim, who found it in the humid and shadowy forests 
which border the Bio Magdalena, in the province of New Ghranada. 
{Lind. (hi. Plant. Exot. 2.) 

50. Calathea mbtallica. Nat. Ord. CanneiB, — Another species 
not less distinguished than the preceding for the richness of its leaves, 
the surface of which is of a dark green, reflecting a golden, metallic 
hue ; along each side of the midrib is a dark shade similar to that in 
C. WdrscewicziL The flowers are small, violet, forming a cylindrical 
spike, the top of which is crowned with sterile bracts. It was dis- 
covered in the pestilential forests of Chooo, by M. J. Triana. (Zind, 
Gat. Flant. Exot. 2.) 

51. DiDYMOPAKAX SFLEi^^DiDTJM. Nat. Ord. Araliocea. ^-It inha- 
bits the hot regions of New Granada, and consequently will flou- 
rish in a temperature lower than 50 degrees. It is one of the 
handsomest trees of its native country, where it acquires a height 
of from thirty to fifty feet. It is there known under the name of 

o 
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Cajetero. The leaves, borne on long petioles of an ebonjr black, are 
four feet in diameter, the upper surface of which is of a clear green, 
and the under part of a silvery white. (Lind, Cat, Tlant. JEkot, 3.) 

52. Nandieola lanata. Nat. Ord. Gestieriacea. — This is re- 
markable by its reflexed leaves one upon another, forming a sort of 
arch, above wliich the flowers are elevated ; they are of a light lilac, 
interior^ shaded with violet, very delicate in texture, and elegant in 
form. The leaves and petioles are covered with a woolly down, very 
thick, and pure white. The introduction of this charming Mexican 
plant is due to*M. Grhiesbreght, who discovered it in the fissures of 
rocks at Pantepec. {Lind, Cat. Plant, Exot, 3.) 

53. Obtosiphon SPICATIJS. Nat. Ord. Lahiatea, — ^A pretty green- 
house plant with large white flowers, forming a quadrangular spike, 
six to eight inches long. The leaves are acuminate, oval, and possess 
an extremely agreeable scent. The floral bracts are |;reen shading 
into violet, and the stalks four-sided. It is a native of Ocana. 
{Lind, Gat, Plant, Exot, 4.) 

54. Ttdaea amabilis. (Achimenes). Nat. Ord. GemeinacecB, — 
An admirable Gesneraceous plant, with handsome marbled leaves 
and charming flowers of delicate rose, deeper towards the limb ; the 
throat is streaked with white and carmine-rose. It is a decidedly 
beautiful stove plant. It was introduced by M. Triana, who discovered 
it in the province of Popayan. {Lind, Cat, Plant, Ilxot, 4.) 

55. Ttdaea elegans. (Achimenes). Nat. Ord. Gesneriacea, — 
Another handsome species, discovered by the same botanist in New 
G-ranada. It differs from the preceding species in having flowers of 
a brilliant scarlet, {Lind, Cat, Plant JExot. 4.) 

56. BoMABEA PTJDiBUiTDA. An elegant climbing plant, which is 
perfectly hardy, with rosy carmine flowers, borne in terminal branching 
umbels; the perianth is bright green, tipped with black. Discovered 
by M. Triana, in the provinces of Marquita and Bogota. It only 
requires a covering of leaves to protect it during winter. (Lind, 
Cat, Plant, JExot, 4.) 

57. Caltptbabia HCEMAJfTHA. Nat. Ord. Melastomacea, — This 
is the most handsome representative of its family yet introduced 
inta Europe. In its native country it is known by the name of 
Sangre de Toro (Bull's blood). It is a bushy stove shrub, and an 
abundant bloomer. The branches, petioles, peduncles, pedicles, and 
calices, as well as the under side of the leaves, covered with a yellow 
down ; the latter are very thick, and remarkable for their pretty reti- 
culated (net-like) nervation. The flowering racemes are nearly two 
feet in length, each one bearing from fifteen to twenty flowers 
upwards of two inches in diameter ; the petals are fleshy, of alJright 
purple-crimson. It was first discovered in 1847, by M. Schlim, in 
the province of Ocana, New Oranada, from whence he sent seeds 
and plants to M. Linden, of Brussels. It grows at an altitude of 
from 5000 to 7000 feet in sandy soil. It is really a splendid acquisi- 

'on to the greenhatise, {Lind, Cat, Plnnt, Exot, 4.) 
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58. Chostogastra. Lindbniana. Nat. Ord. 3Iela8toniace<t,'^A. 
bushy stove slirub, with velvety leaves, ferruginous beneath, and 
large dark purple flowers. It was discovered on the summit of Mon- 
aerrate, in Santa Ee de Bogota, at an altitude of 9800 feet. It was in^* 
tax)duced by M. Schlim, who also found it in the province of Fam* 
plena. {land. Cat. Flant, Exot. 5.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MEETIUa OF THE HORTICTTLTUEAL SocrETY, APBIL 3e1), BeGENI? 

Stbeet. — The rooms were crowded with visitors, and the specimens 
of plants, flowers, fruits, and vegetables were immense, and of flrst-* 
rate excellence. 

Forced Pot JRoses. — Mr. Francis, of Hertford, sent a collection of 
handsomely formed plants, each about two feet high, bushy, and nearly 
a yard in diameter, bearing from twenty to thirty roses, naif of which 
were fully blown. The sorts were — Tea Bases : Eliaa Stmva^e, deep 
straw colour. Oomte de Faris, blush. NipUetoa^ pale lemon, i^^^> 
venir d*im Ami, blush and salmon. Vieomtesse De Oaxea, golden yellow. 
Madame Bravy^ creamy white, with yellow centre. Hybrid Berpettials : 
Giant des Batailles, vermilion-crimson* Auymte Mie, rosy blush. 
Jacques Lqfitte, light carmine. Miss J, C. Meyinott, brignt flesh* 
These were much admired. 

3fr. Paul, of Cheshimt, sent a quantity of fine cut flowers. The 
most striking were — Bov/rhon: La Quintinie, velvety lake, fine. 
Tea T Qloire de Dijon, pretty salmon and yellow, fine. 

Bot Boses.^^Madanie de St, Joseph, rosy salmon, fine. Niphetos, 
Auguste Mie, Hybrid Berpetuals : Baromie Brevost, beautiful bhish. 
General Jacqueminot, fine vermilion-crimson. Baul Joseph, rich shaded 
lake. Charles Sotichet, rich dark crimson. Lavine d'Ost, pretty blush. 
Duchess of Norfolk, deep crimson, climbing rose. From Mr. 
M'Ewen. 

Begonias. — A collection of cut specimens of twenty sorts of these 
handsome and interesting flowers was sent from the Eoyal Gardens 
at Windsor. 

Mr. Ligram has raised several beautiful hybrids, viz. : Ingramii, 
flowers a deep rose tinged with purple ; Nitida rubra, a rosy red. 
Suaveolens rosea, a rosy pmk. Nzfida rosea, a pretty rosy blush. These, 
with many others, were greatly admired. 

Cinerarias. — A collection from Mr. Turner, of Slough : — Esther, 
bright crimson. Kate Kearney, pure white. Mrs. Sidney Herbert, 
white and crimson. Loveliness, Avhite and bright rose. Mary Labou' 
chere, white, with lilac tips. Lord Stamford, white, with a porcelain 
blue rim. Amy Bobsart, rosy purple. Lablache, a superb deep blue. 
Estelle, crimson-purple, with a white circle round a darlc disc. 

Messrs. Bollisson, of Tooting, sent a Blwdodendron, having foliage 
much like a Corrcea, and the flowers are borne in terminal heads of 
six to eight blossoms in each ;^ they are tube-shaped, similar to a 
Corrosa blossom, but about as wide again. The flowers are drooping, 
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of a Termilion colour. It is a handsome species, and ire believe is 
to be named B, reftdaens. 

The collection of stove orchids was extensive; many superb 
specimens of the best kinds were in fine bloom. A magnificent 
Acacia Drwnmondi was the attraction of the day. The plant was 
about six feet high, and its elegant yellow flowers were in vast 
profusion. A plant of it ought to be in every conservatory and 
greenhouse. Like most other Acacias, it requires its side shoots to 
be duly cut in, in order to have it of good pyramidal shape, and in this 
form the flowers show to best advantage. The time to cut back the 
shoots are as soon as the bloom is over ; the fresh shoots should be 
allowed just to break, then loosen the outside of the ball of roots, 
cut in where requisite, and repot into a larger size. By attention in 
thinning off the extra new shoots, and retaining a due portion to pro- 
duce the flowers next spring — for it is on the previous yearns shootii 
the blossoms are borne — all the genus may be i)ianaged to have hand- 
some plants of any small size, suitable to any greenhouse stage. The 
beauty and fragrance of the noble collection of Acacias at l^ew will 
repay a long journey to see, and to enjoy the perfume. 

Messrs. Henderson, of Fine Apple Place, sent a collection of ex- 
cellent greenhouse plants. Hovea pungens, with rich blue pea-formed 
flowers. Boronia pinnata, with its pretty rosy lilac flowers. B. 
triphylla, with handsome foliage and deeper flowers. A pretty white- 
flowered seedling Bimelea. jPultccnea stAumhellatay with deep orange 
flowers. Dilwynia pungens, with yellow blossoms, very pretty ; the 
plants are liable to become naked, but, by attention to stopping the 
leads, they are easily kept bushy. 

Mr. Watson, florist, of Hammersmith, sent a Tree Bink ; it was 
bushy, two feet high, and the outside of it, in every part, finely 
furnished with flowers. The flowers are very fragrant, white, with a 
broad purple centre. These shmb-like Finks will, no doubt, be soon 
multiplied by hybrid productions, similar to what has been eflected 
with the Tree Carnations, and will be valuable acquisitions. 

Flosal Exhibitions of the Horticultural Sooiett akd Botal Botanic 
Society, recently held at 21, Begent Street, Gore Honse Gronnds, and Regent's Park. 

HoiiTicuLTURAL SociETT (BoouM, 21, Begent Street^ May 8M). — ^TMs was an 
eicellent exhibition, the largest and best ever held here. The Ataleas (Chinese) were 
nnmerous; the best were — Bianca, Faleonii, lateritia, ma^a, Ferry ana^ J)uke of bevon* 
sMre, a/6a»fnaynat Nardsaiflora^ a semi-donble white; Bealii, white, striped and spotted 
with rosy sulmon ; Beauty of Europe, a salmon colonr, edged with white ; Iverydna, 
white, striped with rosy violet, was the most beautiful; KistelU, a double pink} Beauty of 
iiropmore, crimson, with dark spots on upper petals ; Milioni, pink, spotted with red ; 
and ammnat a most profuse bloomer, flowers of a bright rosy purple ; it has been proved 
to be qtdte hardy, at Messrs. Standish and Noble's Nursery, and is a valuable acquisi- 
tion. 

Rare Pte»^.— The most superb was from Messrs. Backhouse, of York, viz., Qene' 
tyllie tuHpifera; but it was remarked that Hedaroma (ulipifera is probably more correct. 
It is a hardy greenhouse shrubby plant, its leaves and growth very much like Bimelea 
deeuseata. The flowers are produced at the extremities of the shoots, each blossom is 
about two inches long, and one across the mouth, very similar in form to a Fritil' 
t&ritt or Canterbury Bell; they are d^oopinff, like bells, white, spotted and streaked 
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towards the edge of the petals with a rich crimson-ied. It is essy to coltiyate, and onght 
to be in every greenhouse i in growth it is like a robust SJMerit. Qenetyllu maoroategia, 
a greenhouse shrubby plant; the flowtfs are bell-shaped, drooping, of a deep erim8on*red. 
RModendrou Dalhoutiana, hamg eight flowers in one head ; each bloisom much like 
the common white Lily in size and form. JS. Edgtoarthij having very large flowera, 
whiter with an occasional tinge of blush, and highly fragrant. B. formonm^ its 
flowers are large, of a waxy white appearance, resembling those of AuUea Mi^magna* 
CaleeoUtria vioiaeea, a neat shrubby greenhouse plant ; the flowers are pale bine, tinged 
with yellow, and dark spotted, very pretty. Deuittia grcuiUis, as standards (similar to 
Boses), in profuse bloom; very chaste and pretty. jPrumu tinensi* tUba^lgna } this 
double-blossomed Peach is himdsome, aud an admirable plant for forcing. Saivia 
£l0tHeriJhra, the size of a large gooseberry buehy in magnificent bloom; its rich scarlet 
flowers, in a profusion of spikes, were highly ornamental. Elioearjma reticu/aia, a 
pretty shrubby plant, with a profusion of spikes of its little bell-shaped, drooping, 
white flowers; very neat for the greenhouse. SchUantkue tioiaeeue 3 the flowers are cf 
a dark bluej very pretty* Jcacia grandis, the plant bushy, six feet high, and its pro* 
fusitm of rich yellow blossoms and neat foliage were very degant. Serberie WtUUeku^ 
somewhat like B, Jktrwimi^ but both leaves and blossoms lai^r in size, handsome. 

RoTAL Botanic Socisty (Begent'e ^ark, Mag SMj.—The collections of plants 
were not so numerous as usual. 

BoiMa in Poif .— Mr. Francis, of Hertford, had a eollection of superb plants, in 
whioh were Paul Ferrate having 80 flowers ; ieoonieneiit 20 ; Barwme Prevoti^ 64 ; 
Faulima PlanUer^ 50; Souvemr de MalmaieWt 21 1 Bougare^ 82; 04aiiU d$$ 
BtUaUles^ 37 1 Cheuedole, 26; and Coupe de Hebi^ 85. These were in adminble 
health and great beauty, and are fine kinds for forcing. 

Bare Flante. — Megema erecta^ a greenhouse shrubby plant; flowers much like an 
Achimenee^ of a rich purple colour. 

Feiargottiunu (best 12) : Governor-General, Carloe, Lucg, BaeUuk, Boaanumd, 
Mt^eetiCi Mbekauna, JSifoetum, Bival Queen, Clara, and Petruehio* Six beti 
Fancies : Madame, Delicatumf Gaietg, Formosissimum, Caliban^ and £leetra» Best 
six shown by an amateur were, Fairg Queen, Magnifloent, Luchesse d'Aumale, StataiskU, 
John Built and Madame Miellex, 

Fansies in Pots (best 12) : Brilliant, Uncle Totn^ Monarch, Opkir, Lord John 
Russell, British Queen, Marchioness of Bath, Satirfaetion^ Sovereign^ JPurple Perm 
fectionf aud Emperor* 

Cinerarias (best 6) t Optima, Loveliness^ Bousie, Sir C. Napier, Lady Faxton^ and 
Ficturata. 

Large collections of Stove and Greenhouse Flants were contributed by Mr. May, 
gardener to H. Colyer, Esq. ; Mr. Barter, gardener to H. Bassett, Esq. ; Mr. Green, 
gardener to Sir E. Autrobus, Bart. ; and Mr. Rhodes, gardener to J. PhiUpots, Esq., of 
Stamford Hill. In Mr, Colyer's group were immense plants of Bpaeris grandt^ra^ 
JSriostemon neriifolium^ Boronia pinnata and sermlata, Ixora crocata^ Aaalea 
Murrayana and variegata, Ixora javaaiica, FincaSj Zeschenaultia formosa^ Erica 
elegoMS, one of the finest plants of the kind perhaps ever seen ; Aphelexis macrantha 
purpurea, Piinelea spectaiilis, Chorozema Henehmanni, and Folygala oppositifolia. 
Mr. Barter also had an admirable collection, in which were fine plants o( Leora javanica, 
and crocata, Eriostemon intermedium, Step/tanotis Jloribunda, Chorozema Lawrence^ 
anum, Folygala acuminata. Azalea Ferryana, still one of the best varieties in cultiva- 
tion ; A, coronata. Erica Cavendishiy a fine plant, but insufficiently in bloom ; the 
blue Zeschenaultia, Boronia pinnata, Fimelea Hendersoni, very highly coloured ; the 
Bweet-smclliug Frandscea confertifora, and a Vinca. Mr. Green sent an immense 
double red Azalea, Folygala acuminata, Ixora cocdnea, Eriostemon intermedium, 
Ixora crocata, Aphelexis macrantha purpurea. Azalea Iveryana, literaUy one mass of 
white blossoms, in which were fine stripes of purple ; Fimelea spectabilis, F. Hender- 
soni, Franciscea confertifiora, Leseaenauliia formosa, Chorozema Lawrenceanum, 
La/oiesia umbeUata, some Cape Heaths, and Epacris miniata. Mr. Rhodes produced 
DraoophyUum gracUe, 9 useful plant for cutting from for bouquets ; the rose-coloured 
Vinca^ an Eve^laeiing^ Epacris graasdiJloTa^ some Cape Heaths^ Boronia eerrulata^ 
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Erioatemofi neriifoliuntf SUpianotUJloribunda, Tetratheut v0riieiilaiay 

formota^ Foljfgaia aeuminakk^ and Chorozema Lawrmuieanum. He other coUectiona 

were numeroas, but comprised similar kinds of plants to those of the large coUectioaSr 

Horticultural Societt {Chre Souse, May 16^A). — ^The collections of specie 
mens shown were of first-rate exeellence, and in some classes for eiceeded^ any ever 
before seen, particolarly the 22of^#, and greenhouse Azaleas, Vie csn only insert the 
best and the rarest. 

N&to or Sore, — Andromeda formosa, the flowers are pure white, larger than 
those of A. ptUoertUetUa or A. eassimfoUa, yery neat and pretty. Verbena : Mrs. 
Woodruff, in the way of SMnson*s Defiance, but the flowers are double the size of 
those, and of a similar brilliant scarlet colour. Axalea s Empress SugSnie, the flowers 
are of exquisite form, of a rosy-purple, beautifully spotted with deep ydvet. Chmpko^ 
lobium harh^erum, a charming greenhouse plimt ; the flowers are as large as a half* 
penny, of a rich deep yellow, and produced in abundance, very showy. Swainsonia 
UssertifoUa, a neat dwarfish plant, blooming very freely, and its numerous lilBo*pnrole 
pea-like flowers render it a charming greenhouse ornament. Bhododendron MdgwoHki ; 
the plant shown by Messrs. Standuh and Noble was a stemdard four feet high, and had 
twenty flowers, each being, at least, >ioe inches across the expanded front of the bloaaom, 
waxy-white, some having a slight streak of blush ; the centre of the flower is of 
greenish-yellow ; they are delightfully firagrant. A variegated-leafed Felofffomium, 
Countess of Warwick, in the way of Flower of the JDay; leaves green at the 
centre, then a deep crimson horseshoe mark, and the outer portion a wlute margin ; 
the flowers are of good form, large truss, and a brilliant scarlet, very fine. G eue ^n 
(Hederoma) tulip^era ; pLuits of this very beautiftd flower were shown by Messrs. 
Garraway, of Bristol, and attracted universal attention. 

JSoses in Pots, — ^Those from Messrs. Lane and Son were literally pyramids of 
flowers. The best among them were. Coupe de Kehe, which is of exquisite shape ; C/lentf- 
doU, Lcunarque, Paul lUcaui, Queen, Lady Stuart, Paul Perras, and OiSanf des 
SataiUes. The following New Roses are very flne : — Alexander Ba4:^metoff, deh 
rosy purple ; Madame Dwnage, very large ; Prince Leon, vivid rosy erimson, superb ; 
Saron Kermont, lilac-blush, superb form ; Madame Duckere^ pink and lilac, fine 
form; Madame H, Jacquin, a brilliant rose colour, large buds; Louise Odicr, 
bright pink and lilac, full, and in large clusters, fine ; PauCs Prince Albert, rich 
crimson, good form ; PauFs HeleUy light blush, full, very fine ; Leon Plee, very large 
lilac and pink ; Madame Philip, blush, yn\h carmine edges, fine ; Jules Margottv^, 
bright cherry, free bloomer, supob ^ Oioire de JPhmoe, beautifiil rosy purple, fall, but 
not deep ; Adam Paul, very large and full, rose colour, very sweet. 

Pelargoniums, large flowered (best 12). — Carlos, a large bold floM-er,'with dark 
top petals and white centre, very fine ; Pasilisk, bright scarlet ; Chvernor-G^eneral^ 
rosy scarlet, very fine ; Sanspareil, a spotted variety ; Lucy, lilac-rose, dark top, with 
white centre ; Magnet, red, and very showy ; Queen of May, a line plant, of bright 
orange colour; Pieal Q;fkeen, rose, and very free; Majesiie, dark; Clara, rose; 
Maymificeni, a fine specimen ; and Ewactum, white. 

Fancy Class (best 6). — Madame Sontay, a noble plant of one of the best kinds, 
being bright rose, with dear white centre; Cassandra, violet-erimson ; Criterion, 
vrimson ; Gaiety, white and maroon ; Delicatum, light ; and Slectra, bright rosy 
erimson. 


BBrlEr BEMAEKS, &c. 


Aptdi:LEXi8. — ^To grow this tribe of plants vigorous they require a rich turfy sandy 
peat. If the peat be poor, oncthird of rich sandy loMn should be mixed with it. 
They should be rei)otted, having a free drainage, when the blooms are /ading, about 
July ; then be placed in the open air, shdtered from Wind and mid-day sun. At the 
end of September they shoidd be housed again, placing them in an. sky, dry situation 
in the greenhQuae. When they begin to grow in spring, give thorn occasionally manure- 
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water. If stnggling shoots be cut in, they pnsh Uteral ones, so as to enable you to 
have the shrub ooftipaot. 

On Plants ATrEcrsD with Mildew. — In a former uomber of the Cabmet I 
observed a correspondent stated that during several previous months a quantity of his 
Pekrgoniums and other plants had suffered from nuldew, although the house was not 
a cold or damp one. I was similarly circumstanced, and being advised to water them 
at the roots once a week with nitre dissolved in water, in the proportion of a quarter of 
an ounce to a quart of of water, I did so through Uie remainder of last autumn, and 
now have not a vestige of the mildew. — Lucif, 

QuKUSs ON Fksns. — ^The pages of yom* valuable Magazine have so frequently 
instructed me upon subjects connected with every branch of floriculturei that I am 
anxious through its medium to procure information upon one which interests me 
much at present. A great admirer of the Order FiUeia^ I am wishing to make an 
entire collection of British Ferns, and I should esteem it a great kindness if any of 
your intelligent correspondents would afford me a few hints. I am not aware of any 
work upon the subject. I should be glad to know what soil is likely to suit best ; 
what degree of moisture, shade, etc. etc., or where any collection is to be seen. I 
propose planting them on rockwork ; — which will be the best season, and when the 
best time to search for them P A list of the varieties, and where they are most likely 
to be found, would be most acceptable. I wish to make the collection myself, therefore, 
of course, I cannot expect to complete it for several seasons. I must plead the excuse 
of my being a very young botanist for thus troubling you, and hope the desire to assist 
a banner in the study will induce some of your able contributors to give me the 
information I require. — A Subscriber, [Procure Francis's Book on Ferns ; it will supply 
the information required. — SdUorJ\ 

On Gkavting Pelabgoniums. — On a former occasion I stated that at the end of 
last July I had grafted half a dozen very distinct coloured Pelargoniums upon a strong 
plant of the old vigorous-growing variety, Commander-in-Chief, doing it by first 
heading back to about four inches long the six leading branches, and immediately 
inserting a graft of another kind into each, in the whip-grafting method, having the 
graft a well-ripened shoot of that year's growth. After claying and mossing over the 
same, I placed it in a close frame, shaded, and sprinkled the foliage over daily to keep 
it fresh. In three weeks all the grafts were united, and at the end of September I 
repotted the plant, and now (May 20) the six kinds are in beautiful bloom in my con- 
servatory, having been gently forced to get them thus eaiiy into bloom. The pretty 
contrast of form and colours of so many varieties in one plant render it so interesting 
an object as to deserve the attention of the readers of the Cabinet. — Cterieus. 


FLOEAL OPERATIONS FOE JTJNE. 

Flower Gaeden. — The recent weather has been so cold that it has been hazardous to 
attempt putting out bedding plants, but we hope danger from frost need not now be 
apprehended, and as early as possible the planting should be completed ; in many cases 
shading for a few days will be essential to success. 

We have frequently called the attention of our young readers to the desirability 
of paying strict attention to the judicious arrangements of flowering plants, as 
regards height and harmony of colouring. It is time that, of late years, this 
subject has become a matter of study amongst gardeners, and great changes for 
the better have taken place in this respect ; still we are far from supposing that we 
have arrived at perfection. Always bear in mind — if beauty, order, and effect are 
desired— that attention to this, next to a well-laid out flower garden, is essential to 
their full development. In producing well-arranged contrasts, the different shades of 
colour must be as distinct from each other as possible ; for instance, white should never 
be placed in contact with yellow, or deep blue with crimson ; but white forms a good 
rontrast with blue or red, bine to orange, yellow to purple or violet, dark crimson to 
light blue, and scarlet should be placed near those which have a profuse green foliage, as 
red and green form the best contrast. Orange and violet do well. Greenish-yellow 
and rose contrast well. 
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Attention will now be required to water freely estMuhed plants, bang carefnl it 
does not pass off; and in the evening sprinkle over head netoly planted bedding plants, 
it tends to promote an early re-establishment. Pinks and Carnations will require due 
care in securing, and by the middle of the month pipings of Pinks may be taken off, 
and towards the end, layers of some early Carnations be made, and thin away extra 
flower-buds. Dahlias : thin out the shoots j so as only to retain about four or five. 
Stop the leading stem, at about nine inches high, to give support to the side ones. Cuttings 
will soon strike root. If the weather be dry, water daily, a good supply at once ; a 
portion of mnlchy manure, spread over the roots, is very beneficial. Seeds of Sweet 
IFilUams^ Canterbury Bells, Scitbious, etc., should now be sown for next year's blooming. 
Auricula and Polyanthus must be kept in a shady hvX airy place. Prepare the compost 
for repotting in next month, and sow seed as soon as ripe ; also Pansy seed. 

New PLOWEas. — Let attention be given to hybridizing, with a view to obtain 
improved varieties. Roses: maggots often infest the buds; carefully examine, and 
destroy. Green-fly, too, stop at first by fumigation, or sprinkle the leaves and buds 
under and over with a solution of size and hot water ; use it in a milk-warm state ; it 
will coat over the insects and soon destroy them; a day or two after sprinkle the bushes 
over with pure water. A solution of glue will do quite as well as the size. Chry^ 
santhemums : young plants should be prepared. Violets for next year's blooming, attend 
to beds of, etc. Put off cuttings of Pansies. 

Gbeenhouse, etc. — The greenhouse plants may now be placed Out of doors ; let 
them be duly watered, for if allowed to flag, the result is that the^ leaves are damaged. 
Moss placed between the pots keeps the soil cooL 

The house will now have to be kept gay and sweet by Balsams, Globe Amanmihus, 
Cockscombs, Brachyeoma, etc. Repot as required, to keep the plants in a growing 
state. Achimenes will now be coming into bloom ; they repay for every attention. 
Cuttings of nearly all greenhouse plants should now be put off; May and June are the 
best months for that purpose. Cinerarias are highly ornamental, and well worth 
encouraging. Any done blooming and seed. collected, if required, should be turned out 
of the pots entire into a bed of rich soil, where there is shade from eleven to four 
o'clock. There they will flourish, and supply an increase for next year's bloom. Cuttings 
of Boses may be put in, and will soon strike. Camellias that have been forwarded by 
forcing the shoots and buds, should now be placed in a cooler situation, to give vigour 
to them. When the foliage of Ranunculus or early Tulips is quite dead, the roots may 
be taken up. Pelargoniums^ as they go out of bloom, must be prepaiTd for anoth<nr 
season. 

Ericas. — ^The early blooming kinds should be drafted out, and others may follow 
them as fast as they go out of bloom. Examine the plants very carefully, and see that 
they are in a proper state as to moisture; and if you are an exhibitor, never put a plant 
of this or any other kind into a van, without previously giving it a good soaking of 
water. The young plants which are not blooming had best be placed in a pit where 
they can be exposed or not, as may appear necessary. Stop such as require it boldly- 
back, and train them so as to form a proper foundation for a good specimen. As the 
principal specimens go out of bloom they may be removed to a shady situation to make 
their growth, being previously cut in, if necessary. Supports for an awning must be placed 
over them, so that, in case of heavy storms or continued rain, they can be protected a little. 
Clear, weak manure-water may be used occasionally for the free-growing kinds. With 
regard to ventilation, there is no fear of your over-doing it after this time, Bepot any 
requiring it, but do not over-pot ; the one-shift system is injurious to nearly all the 
tribe, the only exceptions arc those of rapid growth and robust habit. Rough peat and 
silver sand, with bits of stone, etc., and a liberal drainage, are requisite. Epacrises, etc.» 
should also be duly attended to in repotting, etc. 

Axaleas in the forcing pit must be kept shaded during bright sunshine, and a moist 
growing atmosphere must be maintained arootfd them. Water freely with weak jcuano- 
water, and sprinkle the vacant parts of the house or pit daily, but not upon the bloom. 
As the plants go out of flower, place them in heat, to perfect their wood for next year's 
blooming. Camellias : promote the well ripening of the wood, before fully exposing them 
to the open air. The supply of next season's bloom depends on this attetttiom now. 
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FUCHSIAS. 
No. 1, Mbs. Stoby ; No. 2, Qusek Yiotobta. 


Q The Fuchsia derives its name from Leonard Fuchs, a famous Q^rman 
§ botanist of the sixteenth century. 

^ The Fuchsia has been placed, in the language of flowers, as the 

emblem of taste, for with its richly coloured blossoms there is a pecu- 
liar harmony and beauty in the unassuming appearance of the flowers, 
vo which hang with so much gracefubiess &om amongst the elegant- 

j shaped foliage of the plant. The length of the stamens also add 

greatly to the beauty of these pendent blossoms, having the appear- 
ance of so many gems suspended &om a small roll, in many instances, 
of the richest violet-coloured ribbon, over which the beautiful calyx 
hangs like a half-expanded parachute, allowing only a glimpse of the 
a rich purple, violet, or other nandsome corollas to be seen between the 
openings, the whole being headed by an emerald-coloured receptacle 
for the seed. The more ihodem taste as to what constitutes a perfect^ 
blossom has decided that the sepals should 'r^/^ so that the tips of 
the segments curve inwards, thus fully exposing the corolla to view. 
X ^ The calvx buds, before they are expanded, have the appearance of ripe 
S B barberries, and in some kinds the veins of the leaves are tinged with 
^5* a fine crimson colour, which contributes to the beauty of the plant. 
^ ^ The first Fuchsia which was introduced into England was the 

g^ y J^' coccinea, a native of Chili. It was unknown to the Old "World until 
•o g the year 1788, when a plant was presented by Captain Firth to the 
B' 3 Eoyal Gardens at Kew, from wnence it was soon afterwards dis- 
» ? tributed as a stove plant. Mr. Lee, nurseryman, of Hammersmith, 
g; o was the first who had plants for sale, which, from their great beauty, 
^ ^ brought a high price, from ten to twenty pounds per plant being 
^ § given. Since that period a vast number of species and improved 
S* ^ varieties have been introduced into our gardens, and none more singu- 
g" 5? larly neat and pretty than those with a white corolla^ that have recently 
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been raised; two of the very best we have figured in our present num- 
ber, and QtHers haying dotme white corollas, ^o striped ones, we intend 
to give in a short time. 

ififbeeq years ago the charmitig !Fuoh^ venu^icfrh w$8 xsimi, 
and its flowers having a clear white tube and sepals, with aviolet-bLue 
corolla, were universally admired. Attention wias soon directed to 
obtain similarly coloured flowers of a larger size; the first was our 
Q^een Tictoria, of large size, white tube and sepals, with scarlet 
corolla (figured in vol. x of this Magazine), and subsequently 
many other white ones have been raised, having corollas of various 
shades &om crimson to deep purple. The two varieties figured in 
our present number, having nch coloured tubes and sepals, with^^tfr^ 
tohite corollas, are just the reverse in arrangement of colour to the 
previous section we have above noticed, rendering them a most valu- 
able and highly interesting addition to this lovely blooming fiimily, 
and supply us with sources for hybridizing and raising still greater 
beauties of this section. Many years ago we had a JEhtchna thymu 
foliay the flowers were small, changeable in colour from dark mulberry 
to pale pink, and in occasional instances it had ^wre white hlossamf. 
"We do not know what kinds of Fuchsias were unpregnated by the 
raiser to obtain the new varietiee having white corollas (which are now 
figured), as well as others we have referred to, but have been told that 
first a variety with flowers wholly white was raised, and that between 
it and a variety named Bankers Olory, whose blossoms are crimson, 
with rich purple corolla, the several wnite corollaed, with crimson or 
scarlet tube and sepals, were produced. They are, however, most valu- 
able acquisitions, and every admirer of Fuchsias especially interested 
in raismg improved hybrids ought to possess the whole of them. 
They are free growers, and bloom profusely. 


BEMAEKS ON A CONTINUOrS SUCCESSION OF 
FLOWEES IN THE FLOWBE GAEDEN. 

BT A 00K8TAKT BEABEB AND ADMIIKEB, P. E., COUNTY OP DUBHAM. 

I YEBT much admire the admission in your valuable publication of 
remarks on and suggestions of gardening improvements. I have 
devoted much time and have had great success in the immediate 
subject of this letter, under every possible disadvantage of climate 
and soil. The observations I am about to make apply principally to 
the practice in the counties of Durham and Northumberland, having 
seen but little (continuously) in more favoured localities; but I 
suspect, in the generality of gardens, the same deficiency would be 
found in most counties*— I mean the neglect of herbaceous and bulbous- 
rooted plants, and sacrificing the appearance of the garden by keeping 
the beois bare for the whole season, previous to putting out the half- 
hardy plants {Geraniums, etc., usu9.11y so called, but properly they are 
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jPelarffoniiims)y which, in the June number of the Cabinet, you re- 
oommend being delayed till now, and which here can never be sooner 
commenced with safety. The plan I pursue is the following. 

I cultivate, in a small reserved piece of ground, a number of hardy 
early-flowering plants, plain and variegated leaved Arabit^ HoneeUf^ 
Wallfloweref etc. {Anmnonee would be admirable, but they do not 
succeed here) ; these are put in the place of the Cferaniume when 
taken up, and the hulbe planted at tke same time. I send you a 
description of some of my principal beds. Two large baskets made of 
wood driven into the ground, one was planted round the edge with 
tufts of OseaUe, and the other with pots of different coloured 
OroouseSj and were in bloom together; the centres had a dozen 
Syacimihsy which bloomed splendidly, and the space between the edge 
and centre had Ttdipey still in bloom (the Orocuees will be removed 
in their pots to an outhouse till they are wanted again) ; two beds 
WaUfloiDerey another bordered with variegated Arabia^ and the middle 
Tulips; sixth, purple Honesty, seventh. Primroses^ edged with white 
Narcissus; these do not require removing, but left to d& down. There 
is sufficient room for shrubby Caleeolarias to be inserted ; and it is 
worthy of remark that two, which were left to die, are coming up 
vigorously, having lived through the last severe winter without pro- 
tection, for the first time the last ten years in this place. The only 
things in this list that cost money were the Hyaovnihs; the rest were 
all produced from former plants. 

The QeraniumSy etc., will now take their places. The white and 
purple Honesty (if to be removed after flowering) require sowing 
every year for the next ; it makes a beautiful bed. I saw large masses 
of it in the Zoological Gardens at Clifton, on the islands, where, of 
course, it is left to sow itself. Where plants can be left undisturbed in 
shrubberies, etc., there are always plenty of self-sown plants. 

In the mixed beds I cultivate all sorts of perennial plants ; they 
have a great advantage over annuals, besides their continuing to 
grow in the same place for years, in the earliness of the ofpeara/nee 
of their foliage above ground, which presents a great variety of 
shades, and furnishes the space before their flowers appear, of 
which so many precede the annuals that are sown in the open 
ground. Several nurserymen (two of great eminence in the North 
and near London) have regretted with me the neglect of herbaceous 
plants, and said they would be very glad to cultivate them exten- 
sively, if they met with any encouragement, but that there is no 
demand for anj but beddiDg-out plants. This has determined me to 
throw these shght suggestions on paper, and if they are considered 
worthy a place in the ELOBiCTiLTirBAL Cabt^st I shall be pleased, and 
hope that they may tend to encourage a more general growth of the 
dasses of plants I have referred to. I am seldom without some 
flowers in bloom, except when they are covered with snow. I think 
if my plan were generally followed, the aspect of our gardens would 
be much improved. The surprise my early flowers excite proves 
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thsy are not very commonly seen thuB arranged; and if the avcoEB- 
aiOK of the floTU tribes were duly conBidered, thia, their most ttvn- 
deTful attribute, must be appreciated. 

In my previouH remarks I perceiye I have omitted to notice two 
important beds, as they do not come under the head of very early 
flowera, which are principidly the objects of my remarks. They 
are the beds reserved for Dahlias, which would, of couree, remain 
bare much longer than those for Qeroniumi, etc., as they are 
much later coming into growth and flower. I have round one, at the 
outer edge, alternately Paoniet of different sorts, and the perennial 
Foppiet. The early foliage of some of the I'leoniei is red or 
copper coloured, the old Faom/ grasa-green, the Pofpj/ sea-green; 
thej form a beautiful hedge, and will verp soon be m flower, after 
which tbey will be cut down, and the Bdhliai by that time have filled 
the bed. The second Dahlia bed is edged with a small blue Salvia 
(or Stachyi), which grows very thick, and remains a long time in 
flower, is seen at a considerable distance, and only requires cutting 
in after flowering. 

I have found a simple contrivance of my own invention of great 
use in marking flowers, as Faciei, Tttlipt, Botes, etc., for seed, 
removal, or anything requiring a mark — namely, Berlin wool; of 
the respective colours if seifs, or mixed wool if variegated. My 
gardener likes it much, saving time, and tied round the stalk is not 
liable to be lost. 


GENTIAMELLA. 


BT 7L0BA. 

li seems little understood that this beautiful plant can easily be pro- 
pagated by teed; the fact is, that the seed does not vegetate ^Qfirtt 
year, persons therefore, finding no vegetation the Jirtt ^ear, conclude 
the seed to be bad, and give up in ifespair ; whereaa if they wuted 
nature's own time, they would be abundantly repaid. By pursuing 
that method of increase I can easily grow Qentianella in any deaired 
quantity, and have bordered a guden with it. 

rWn ffwl nhliirml by this Communication, aa numerous complaints 
lative to the great susceptibility of injury which 
tad ornamental flowering plant is liable to when 
1 for replanting. But hy sowing seed where the 
1, and display their unrivalled blue flowers, the 
I a permanent edging will readily be maintained, 
seeds amongst the plants each season a regular 
ad, to supply any portion that may perish from 
■.— Editob.] 
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TEEATMENT OF INDIAN AZALEAS. 

BY THE rOBEMAK OF A LOKDOlfT NTJBSEBT. 

Is your April number there is an excellent article on these plants. 
My mode of treatment is different in some particulars, but not naying 
seen any plants flourish equal to those under my care, I am desirous 
to add my mite of practical information, which I hope will be of ad- 
ditional seryice to those readers who, like myself, are ardent admirers 
of this handsome showy genus. 

All tender Azaleas require one general mode of treatment, as 
follows. Pot them as soon as they nave done flowering, which will 
be about the end of May, eicept those intended to be left for seed, 
which must remain until they have ripened their seed. Use a mixture 
of equal parts of sandy loam and peat, 'with a small portion of leaf- 
mould, in preference to all peat ; and be carefiil in potting to give a 
good drainage of broken potsherds ; for although they delist in 
moisture, stagnant water usually proves injurious to them. About 
the middle of June, place them in a somewhat sheltered and shady 
situation, out of doors. Allow them to stand in this situation till 
September, then remove them into a pit or greenhouse, in any airy 
situation, until they are wanted for flowering. It is a ^eat assist- 
ance to them, when about expanding their flowers, to remove them 
into an increased temperature ; this should be from sixty to sixty-five 
degrees Pahrenheit, and the plants may be introduced about the 
middle or end of September, which will come into flower towards the 
end of October, and will continue blooming till December; others 
brought in the middle of October will continue flowering till January ; 
those brought in the end of November will continue flowering till 
February, when those in the pit or greenhouse will commence flower- 
ing, and continue till May. When they are in flower, a good supply 
of water is requisite, to enable the plants to support them; any 
deficiency in this respect will cause the flowers speedily to fall. 

When they have done flowering place them in an increased tem- 
perature of a medium forcing house or pit, thus assisting them by 
every means to make yowng wood, a gooa supply of which must be 
secured before they are removed from the increased heat. For .this 

Eurpose, syringe tnem about once or twice a week, and after they 
ave grown considerably, remove them to the greenhouse, previous to 
their being turned out of doors, and treat them like other greenhouse 
plants, merely giving them a good supply of air and water. 

When the young shoots are about four inches long, they are best 
calculated for cuttings. Take them off after the plants are removed 
to the greenhouse ; separate each cutting close to the old wood from 
whence they start ; trim off no leaves but those which grow on that 
part intended to be inserted in the pot. They must be planted in 
either sand or light soil, the former is the best ; plunge the pots ixi a 
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little heat, and place a hand-glass over them, and in the course of a 
fortnight or three weeks they will strike root. 

"When thev have struck root, transplant with balls into single pots, 
filled with the compost recommended for the old plants, anp. again 
plunge them in a little heat until they have begun to grow, after 
which they may be removed to the greenhouse, and be treated 
like cither greenhouse plants. Many of the greenhouse species and 
varieties mil bear a good degree of cold, and will thrive very well if 
planted under the wSl of a stove, ffreenhouse, or other warm situa- 
tion ; but in winter they must be sheltered by mats from the effects 
of frost. 


CULTIVATION AND EFFECT OE THE FUCHSIA 
AS A STANDARD ON A LAWN. 

BY MB. JOHN LAWSOK, aABDENEB, EDANHAM HOUSE, NOBTH DETON. 

As ornamental and half-hardy shrubs, the several species of Fuchsia, 
and their very numerous varieties, are at once the freest bloomers, 
the most elegant in habit, and the least difficult of cultivation, of any 
of the vast number of shrubs with which the collections of this 
country abound. In any situation they are therefore, when in a 
healthy state, exceedingly handsome plants ; but that in which they 
are pre-eminently beautuul is on a well-kept lawn, either as dwan 
bushes or trained with a single stem to the height of four or five feet, 
with their pendent flowers and branches reaching half-vray down the 
stem. In such situations, when happily associated with surrounding 
objects, their beautiful and graceful appearance surpasses any thing 
the imagination can conceive. 

Having offered these preliminary remarks, I will now endeavour to 
describe the mode of culture which I have found attended with the 
least expense, and greatest success in preserving them uninjured 
through the winter. Plants that have attained the height required 
(about one to two years' growth from cuttings) are selected and 
planted in a compost of one part well-decomposed manure, one part 
of sand, and two of yellow loam. Previous to this compost being 
introduced to where the Fuchsias are to be planted, the whole of the 
common soil is removed fifteen inches deep, and about four feet wide. 
In planting, the roots are carefully spread out. The plant is then 
neatly tied to a straight stake, proportioned to the height of the 
stem. The latter is previously pruned to two-thirds of its own height, 
and as the top increases, this pruning is repeated from time to tune 
on the lower branches, till the stem has attained the desired height. 
Borne of the kinds bloom so profusely as to weigh down the shoots 
too much ; to prevent this I nave a wire frame-work, in shape like an 
umbrella, and secure the branches upon it, thus secured they have a 
pretty and elegant appearance. About the end of October tne plants 
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are lifbed, tbe roots shortened, and placed in pots of light earth ; they 
aare then removed to a warm part of the greenhouse, where they are 
kept far ten days or a fortnight, till they have recovered from the 
chedc received £rom lifting, mer which they may, during the day, be 
foll^ exposed to the air in a cold £rame or greenhouse. Towards 
Chnsianas, if kept very cool, they will have shed the most of their 
leaves, and may then be placed close together. I have found that 
plants of four feet in heighl^ if allowed plenty of air during the 
middle of the day, keep very well in an area of nine inches square 
each. A one-light £rfune, or^ what is nearly as good, a thatched 
portable covering, five and a half feet long by three and a half in 
width, would thus contaui thirty-four plants, a greater number than 
in most cases would be required. I therefore mention this merely 
to show the practicability of supplying, at very little expense or 
trouble^ one of the ^eatest ornaments the flowei^^arden can possess. 
The plants may again be planted in the open ground any time between 
the beginning and end of April. In a sheltered gar^n, with a dry 
subsoil, I am quite aware that protecting the Puchsia during winters 
of ordinary severity is unnecessary ; but thinking there may be a few 
whose gardens are situated like my own, in a low and damp situation 
in the north of Sngland, therefore whoever are so circumstanced 
will find this care i^cuspensable. 


ON THE ADVAN TAQES OF APPLYING LIQUID MANUKE 

FOE THE GEOWTH OP PLANTS. 

BY AN OLD LOiroON PEACTITIONBB. 

Fiw things, in the mana£|ement of plants, are more overlooked 
thttn that of applying liquid manure, when the roots of plants are 
confined within a garaen pot the soil soon becomes exhausted ; and 
if it be desirable to grow the plant rapidly, it must be turned out 
of the pot, and the exhausted soil shaken from the roots, and re- 
placed with firesh earth, or recourse must be had to liquid manures. 
Floriculturists cannot be aware of the advantages of applying 
manure in a liquid state, or it would be more frequently iised. I 
have found that ail free-flowering plants, such as Petunias, Gera- 
niums, some of the Calceolaridfi, JBalsams, and Cockscombs, are 
improved, and indeed I have not found any flowering plant what- 
ever that has not been benefited by a greater or less quantity of 
this element. Many New HoUand plants are increased in vigour 
by this treatment; even the ^acria, IHo»ma poUfgala, and manj 
o%hers, besides not a few of the Heaths, are benefited, when it is 
occasionally applied, as, for instance, once every seven or ten days. 
In watering plants with liquid manure, it will be observed that the 
soil, after biving been watered a few times, does not dry so spdn 
as vrhoi watered ^th clear watw, and this independent of the extra 


nutritious qualities left in the soil hj tLe application of i 
w&ter ; it is, then, a great point gained, hj whatever means effected, 
when plants, whether in pota or in the natural soil, can be culti- 
vated without the necessity of irequent waterings. As there is 
no more labour required in using manure-water than in applying 
the same quantity of water without any mixture of manure, con- 
sidering, too, that its advantages must be obvious to all who give 
it a fair trial, it does seem somewhat unaccountable to see persons 
exerting a great amount of labour to accomplish very email results. 
It must be regarded as bo muoh labour misapplied, when, had half 
the some labour and attention been bestowed, using at the same 
time liquid manure, far more satisfactory results would have been 
obtained. 


BX I. BATEUAB, ESQ. 


If respect to the leading points in cultivation — supposing the 
plants established in a suitable house, which is an moiapensable 
preliminary, the following rules will be found to contain all that is 
most essential for their successful management. 

lat. The plants oan scarcely have too muoh light or too little sun. 

Light prevents mildew, strengthens the fibre, and checks the dis- 
position to throw up a succession of weakly shoots, which are quite 
moompatible with the production of flowers. The sun, on the con- 
traiT, scorches and turns the leaves yellow, especially when it first 
begins to shine powerfully upon plautsthathavejUBt left their winter 

Suarters. In order to secure as much light aa possible, many epecieH 
nould be suspended in the air &om r^ers or chains, some oeing 
placed on blocks of wood (cork wood is the best), or fintgments m 
cocoa-nut huaks, and others in baskets of wire or wicker-work filled 
with moss and broken peat, or in pots vrith pierced sides. The latter 
answer perfectly for plants (e.g., the Soccolabiums) which are of slow 
growth, and thrust their roots into the air. Baskets answer beet for 
Stanhopeaa and the like. To prevent injury &om the rays of the sun, 
shading is of course necessary, but this should be so arranged as to 
. be easQy removed, as it ought not to be continued for more than ten 
or twelve hours on the very longest summer's day. Exotic climb- 
ing plants introduced sparingly are advantageous, and have a good 
effect. 

" ' "" ' e care of the roots. 

aalth of the roots everything depends. The winter is with 
ost critical season, for if suffered to grow too dry they 
id perish ; if too wet they rot. Much, of course, depends 
>de in which the plants are potted, and which should be 
admit of their readily puting with all superfluous 
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moisture ; and to secure this nothing is better than a plentiful ad- 
mixture of broken potsherds. Hi^h-potting is now so generally 
practised in good collections, that it is needless to insist upon its im- 
portance. Bapidlj growing plants, such as the different species of 
JPKaius, Qvngora, Periateria, Stanhopea, etc., require to be broken up 
and entirely repotted every second or third year ; on the other hand, 
there are some air-plants, etc., that may remain undisturbed for five 
or ten years together. 

drd. Beware of noxious insects. 

OrchidaceflB are more particularly exposed to the attacks of the 
following insects : — woodlice, crickets, and cockroaches, the thrip, a 
minute woolly white scale, and a diminutive species of snail ; the two 
last being infinitely the most pernicious. Woodlice are easily kept 
in check by placing the plants on saucers, or within troughs filled 
with water, especially if the valuable aid of a few toads be called in. 
The " Oniscamyntic Epiphyte-stand," invented by Mr. Lyons, is an in- 
genious and, no doubt, effectual way of accomplishing the same end. 
It is made by merely fixing a forkea branch, or block of wood, to the 
raised centre of a massive saucer or feeder, which, being kept con- 
stantly full of water, forms a sort of fosse — impassable to vermin — 
round the plant it is intended to guard. Crickets and cockroaches 
are very fond of flower-scapes, and to be dreaded accordingly. Bed 
wafers scattered over and among the pots are to them very tempting 
baits, and if ewaUowed, the red llad thiy contain acts as a p'oisonf bS 
these pests are best destroyed by the mixture recommended for the 
white scale. The thrip does not do much mischief, except where 
plants are either neglected or grown in too hot and dry a tempera- 
ture. It usually first appears among the Cataseta^ and is to be re- 
moved by careful washing. Small snails abound in some collections, 
while in others they are unknown ; it is difficult to conjecture whence 
they come, and all but impossible to eradicate them entirely. They 
batten upon the tenderest roots, such as plants put forth when they 
are just beginning to grow, and if not kept in check would speedily 
produce irretrievable mischief. Lettuce-leaves, slices of potato, tur- 
nip, etc., are very enticing ; and while they divert the attention of 
the enemy from the roots, they also afford an opportunity of capturing 
him. The collections which are watered exclusively with rain-water 
are the least infested. But the worst plague of all is the small white 
scale, which, in its first insidious approaches, appears only as a white 
speck upon the leaves, then covers them with a soft whitish down, and 
finally kiUs them. For this the following remedy will be found effica- 
cious : viz., dissolve half a pound of camphor in a pint of spirits of 
wine ; the result will be an impalpable powder, to which add one 
pound of Scotch snuff, one ditto pepper, one ditto sulphur, and keep 
m a bottle (carefully stopped). This mixture should be dusted over 
the infected parts, and repeated whenever or wherever the enemy 
shows itself. K persisted in for some time, the mixture rarely fails 
to effect a perfect cure ; and it has the further good property of act- 
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ing as a most deadly poison to cockroaches, etc., which have (p^ 
disappeared in the collection at Knyperslej since this mixture oamis 
into nrequent use. Besides the abore annoyances, the red spider and 
the brown ^scale are frequently injurious, but never except in oases of 
gross neglect. 

4th. Give the plants a season of rest. 

Without a season of rest most plants will not flower at all, and 
others do so very imperfectly. It is easily accomplished in a variety 
of ways, either by moving the plants from the warmer to the oo^er 
end of the house, or bv diminishing the quantity of water, oc by 
placing them in a cooler house. Even exposure in a hot, dry atmo* 
sphere, although it scorches their leaves, not unfrequently throws them 
into vigorous flower. Plants flrom the East Indies, and &om other 
climates, where the extremes of drought and wet are not felt so 
severely as in Brazil or Hindostan, require a season of rest proper^ 
tionably short, and of a less decided character. 

5th. Attend to the condition of the air. 

In winter 60^ to 65° is a wholesome temperature for most of the 
species ; in the summer it may rise to 70^ or 76 '^, or even higher, if 
derived from the heat of the sun. Where there are two houses, the 
warmer one should not be lower than 70^ even in winter ; but, for- 
tunately, there are comparatively few kinds that insist -upon so hot a 
berth. The air should always be soft, and nearly saturated with 
moisture. The latter should, however, be prevented from dripping 
upon the plants as it condenses ; and this is easily efiected by fixing 
a small copper pipe, or piece of channelled wood, under each rafter 
and sash-bar, to catch and carry off the water. 

6th. Do not over-water. 

This a beginner is very apt to do, and a grievous fault it is. When 
plants do not shrivel or flag, it is a sign that they are content with 
the humidity that the atmosphere of the house supplies. When 
watering is necessary, it should not be done indiscrimmately, but ac- 
cording to the wants of particular plants. It is also of great import- 
ance to use rain-water only, which may be collected for the purpose 
in a tank, as shown in the plan of Mr. Sucker's house, and which 
should not be applied of a temperature below 60°. Syringii^ in 
moderation may be had recourse to in hot weather. Some of the 
ikhraliaSj together with Bromheadia palmtris, grow more vigorously 
if their pots are set in saucers of water during the summer months. 

To the foregoing rules the following advice may be added: — Do 
not aim at having too large a collection, but rather strii^ to grow <a 
few good kinds m the best style. 


GBOWING BALSAMS TO GREAT PEEPECTION. 

BT AN ATTENTIVE PBAOTlTIONEE. 

JAMS being general favourites, and grown in almost every ootfaEi^ 
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window, I beg to submit to their admirers a system for very much 
improving their flowering. I sow the seed in March, pot singly into 
small sixty-pots, and when the plants begin to show bloom-buds I 
select the best, rejecting all the inferior, and with a pair of grape 
scissors clip off all the blooming flowers and far advanced buds, 
being careful to cut them off close to the flowers or buds, thereby 
leaving as much of the flower-stalk to the plant as possible. I then 
shift them into laarger pots, and place them in their former situa* 
tion. By these means the plants throw up their lower branches to 
great perfection. If the flowers are allowed to remain on the plants 
as th^ appear, they injure their growth, and still remain separate ; 
and, being hid by the leaves, are prevented from being seen to advan- 
tage. If my method be adopted, ^e plants will require shiflbing again 
in a fortnight, only then clipping off the flowers, but lea.ving the buds, 
and in a short time they will be entirely covered with one complete 
mass of flowers, for where the flowers were clipped off they will 
throw out three for one ; the plants cdso grow double the strength of 
those treated in the usual way. To prolong the flowering Season, I 
take off both seed-vessels and flowers as soon as they begin to fade. 
Thus new flowers are produced in succession for a considerable time. 


SUCCESSFUL TEEATMENT OE SALVIA SPLENDENS. 

BY kE. TflOMAS WltililAMS, OF SION LODGE, LIVEEPOOL* 

The brilliant scarlet flowers of this Salvia are exceedingly orna- 
mental, but it is rarely grown as its capabilities admit, and having 
succeeded with it very far beyond what I have seen elsewhere, 
I forward the details of treatment. 

I put in the cuttings in May, three or four round the edge of a 
six-inch pot ; as soon as they are rooted, I pot them into pots of 
about the same size as those they were taken from. When these are 
fiUed with roots, they are then shifted into the pots they are 
intended to flower in. All that the plants afterwards require is 
plenty of water, with some liquid manure occasionally. "When they 
are in their flowering pots, they should be grown in the greenhouse, 
and their tops should be pinched of frequently, but not later than 
August, or the bloom will be deficient. This plant is not particular 
as to soil ; loam, leaf-mould, and sand suit it weU, with a liberal 
drainage, to admit surplus water freely to pass off. Treated in this 
manner I produce bushy plants, from six to eight feet high, which 
bloom profusely from the end of October to Christmas. In places 
where it is required to keep the conservatory or sitting-room gay, 
during the time I have specified, this showy Sage will be found 
exceedingly useful. 

This 8awia is readily formed into a tree-like form, similar to a 
standard rose, by training a principal trunk and rubbing off the 
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fiide-ahoots till it is higli enough ; then b^ stopping the lead, a fine 
head will booq be produced, and be easily shaped into & deoiiable 
form. The Salvia ipeotota ( or pwlekella of some) is of much leas sise ; 
byetopping the ehoote it fonna a neat dwarf buahy plant, and blooma 
very ireely, The flowers are a brilliant Bcarlet colour, very hand- 
Bome through winter and spring, and ought to be in every green' 
house. The Sahia getnerijlora ia also a moat valuable winter flower^ 
ing plant. Its large spikes of brilliant scarlet flowers are' exceed- 
ingly ornamental during the first three months of the year. I 
treat them as follows with admirable aucceaa. I strike cuttings in 
autumn, pot them into sixties, la wbich they are kept in a dry cool 
pit from &ost. As soon as danger from froat is past I turn them 
out of pots into the open ground, where they have scope for growth, 
and before frost in autumn I take them up with a bdl of aoil and 

Sot them into suitable sized pots, place them in the greenhouse, and 
uly treated they bloom magnificently at the above period of winter. 
These autumn-struck plants make lai^o specimens; but strike 
cuttings in April, and plant them in the open border, then take up 
and pot at the end of sutumn, such will be dwarf ones. 


FLOBA OP SUMATEA. 

Iir order to account for my not having before thanked you for the 
papers, I must t«ll you that I have been for several weeks exploring 
for coal in the interior of Sumatra. As my time was not my own, I 
waa unable to collect much, and could dry no specimens, except a few 
of the beautiful little LioheM and Sepatiam, growing paraaitically on 
leaves. How many species I send you I do not know; th^ seem to 
me almost innumerable, and njiany may probably be new. I send you 
also a lot of seeds, among which are those of three fo/tM, as tney 
appeared perfectly ripe ; I hope they may grow. I send also the 
£nut of the guni-benjamin tree, and one ot the Shiklar trees, for 
this last article is found on several species. 

Among the seeds are two very handsome Cuewlntaeeie, with brilliant 
scarlet friut, and a very ornamental, small-flowered, yellow IpomoM; 
— •-'" *'-oy may none of them be new, and perhaps even may be 
ut it was better to send all than none, when I was m^ing 
; and I had one thin^ to send which I really think is very 
an instance of the instinct which teaches man to seek 
lulanta wherever he is, independently of what ia taught 
trs. 

up the river Cheuaku, I saw eveiywhere Coffee planted 
ouaes, and in every case the fruit dropping and decaying 
nd ; upon inquiring, I found these people drank an mfii- 
leavea, and entirely neglected the berries. I was veiy 
^aate this, and see it prepared, and luckily had anoppor- 
ing 80. A number of the young twigs of the plant were 
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gathered, with their leaves, and after being cut to about a foot in 
kngth, were placed closely together between two strips of bamboo, 
tied at the ends so as to form a dense disk of green leaves, about 
eighteen or twenty inches in diameter. This was then held oyer a 
clear blazing fire (the ends of the bamboo serving for a handle) until 
the leaves were of a rich brownish-green colour, and perfectly crisp 
and brittle ; the latter part of this process requires some care, as, 
when nearly dry, the leaves are almost as inflammable as gunpowder, 
and if once they catch the flame the whole is consumed in a moment. 
When dry, the leaves are pounded, by crushing in the hand to the 
state of the specimen sent you, which I got prepared for your museum, 
before my eyes. The powder of the leaves is infused in boiling water, 
exactly like tea, though in much larger quantities ; it produces a dark 
brown liquid, looking like cofiee, smelling like green tea, and certainly 
tasting very much like a mixture of the two ; it is very pleasant, 
however, and refireshing, after a hard day in the sun, and I can under- 
stand these people being passionately fond of it, as they certaiiily 
are. The curious part of it is that, while Theine, Oafeine, and 2%eo- 
hromviie have been found (nearly identical as they are in composition 
and properties) in use in three distinct parts of the world, ana valued 
for the same exhilarating qualities, here is a people little raised above 
savages using also in an independent manner one of these very plants, 
being evidently uninstructed, as otherwise they would certamly have 
ufled the berry, as their teachers did, finding out for themselves its 
quahties and uses. 

I saw in my trip up these rivers a great number of interesting 
plants, including many Palms ; how very numerous must this splendid 
lamily be here. "With very few exceptions, those seen were all 
different from my old acquaintances at Labuan ; a good many of them, 
two of whose seeds I send, were very slender and elegant rattans. I 
saw many eatable fruits new to me, of which species of Nephelium 
were very abundant, as also Meliaceous plants, allied to the Lansat, 
one of the most delicious of fruits. The Durian is here in almost 
incredible quantities, forming in the season certainly by far the largest 
proportion of the food of the natives ; the quantity they eat of it is 
perfectly astounding. Among other things worth notice, I observed 
a Fern very frequently proliferous from the axils of the pinme of its 
fronds; I send two or three specimens of such as I could preserve, 
but I had only a note-book of small dimensions to dry them in. — 
Hooker^ 8 Journal of Botany, 


AN IMPEOVED MODE OF PEOPAGATING CAENATIONS, 

WALLFLOWEES, Etc. 

BY A FLOBIST. 

IiT propagating Carnations by the usual method of layers, I have found 
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the shoots very liable to be broken off, therefore adopted a different 
plan, which I have found to succeed beyond my expectation. It is, 
however, a simplification of the common method. At the usual time, 
I take those pots of plants I intend to operate upon, and fit them 
into pots of a larger size, so that the upper edge of the former is 
about an inch hehw that of the latter. I then clear away the surface 
mould &om under the leaves of the plant, and having tied up the 
grass with a piece of bass matting to a stake, I take a penknife, and 
introducing mv finger at the back of each grass seriatim, I make a 
slit upwards about an inch in length, and as near the root as possible, 
directing the knife by the finger at the back of the shoot. The grass 
being tied up, causes the talus (the part slit) to protrude a little. The 
double pot is then filled with compost, care being taken to shake it 
well down betwixt the sides of the outer and inner pot, in order to 
fix them so that the incisions are covered about half an inch deep. I 
practise this plan for border Carnations, double Wallflowers, etc., for 
each of which it succeeds equally well. It is, besides, a much more 
expeditious method, and I doubt not but I should be able to dress 
half a dozen plants in this way in the same time that would be re- 
quired to dress one in the way which is generally pursued. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

59. CvPHEA EMiNEKS. Nat. Ord. Lythracece, — One of the most 
remarkable of this pretty genus. It is a robust, half-shrubby plant, 
with straight stems, growing about eighteen inches high, furnished 
towards the base with numerous lanceolate leaves, resembling the 
Peach, and terminating in a compact spike of flowers, which are the 
calicos, and of a bnlliant red striped with orange-yellow. Notwith- 
standing the absence of petals in this species, it is a very ornamental 
greenhouse plant, and no doubt will also flourish in the open bed, in 
summer. Its native country is Mexico, from whence it was sent by 
M. &hiesbreght. {Lind. OU, FlarU, JExot. 5.) 

60. Q-ONOOALTX PULCHEE. Nat. Ord. Vaccinem. — A charming 
frutescent plant, with bushy branches, covered with dense foliage. 
The flowers are tubular, of a bright red, numerously scattered among 
the foliage. The leaves are small, almost round, and somewhat re- 
semble those of the Rhamnus Alatemus, The young branches as 
well as the young leaves are tinged with a pretty rosy purple. It 
was discovered, along with Cfal^ptraria hamantha, vol the provmces of 
Pamplona and Ocana, by M. Schlim, where it is a bush, growing at 
the altitude of 7000 feet. {Li/nd. Gat. Plant, Uxot. 6.) 

61. LAMorBOVXiA osAKDiX'iiOBA. — This is a magnificent variety 
of L. multifida, with swelling tubular corollas two and a half inches 
in length, of a bright velvety scarlet. The leaves are small, pinna- 
tifid, with linear segments. This is one of the numerous introductions 
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of M. GhiesbregKt, &om the State of Michoacan. It only requires 
the temperature of a cool greenhouse. {Lind, Cat, Plant. JEJxot, 6.) 

62. Lamoubottxia bhoantivolia. — This differs &om the pre- 
ceding by'^its membranous leaves, resembling those of BkinanthtM 
erUUhgaili, by its larger flowers, and long footstalks of a pretty 
purple. It was discovered in the same locality as the last-named 
species. {Lmd, Cat. Plant, JExot,%,) 

63. LoASA ScHLiMii. Nat. Ord. LooMeea, — This remarkable 
species inhabits the cold regions of Sierra Nevada de Santa Martha, 
from whence plants were sent to M. Linden, of Brussels, by M. 
Schlim. When planted in the open air it acquires a large and 
vigorous growth. The flowers are of considerable size, yellow, with 
an orange-red nectary. The tall and elegant habit of this species 
makes it a desirable acquisition for training against trellis-work m the 
open air. (Idnd. Cat. Plant. Exot. 6.) 

64. MoNOOHGBTUM BNSITBBI71C.--A Small bushv shrub, of an 
elegant habit. The leaves are thick, lanceolate, and glabrous beneath. 
The petioles and young branches are red ; the flowers large, of a 
bright rose. Introduced by M. G-hiesbreght, firom Mexico. (lAnd, 
Cat. Plant. Exot. 6.) 

65. SouTBLLABiA TBiAKABi. Nat. Or^. Ldbiota. — A charming 
species with violet-crimson flowers, the lower lip of which is 
very large. The leaves smooth, oval. M. Triana sent this species 
to Europe, from the province of Bogota. {Lvnd. Cat. Plant. 
Eosot. 6.) 

66. SoiTTELLABiA SOABLATINA. Nat. Ord. Labiota. — ^Another 
handsome species, with flowers of a brilliant scarlet, and pubescent 
leaves. Introduced by M. Triana, from the province oi Popyan. 
(Lind. Cat. Plant. Meat. 6.) 

67. SiPHOOAMPTLUS PTJLCHBLLUS. Nat. Ord. LoheHacea. — Avery 
desirable species, of great delicacy of texture and colour. The leaves 
are numerous, oblong, ovate, irregularly dentate. The flowers are 
axillary, with the footstalks much shorter than the leaves ; coroUa 
tubular and narrow, of a violet-red, jbhe lower lip rosy blush ; the 
stamens and style are very projecting. Introduced by M. Schlim, 
from the province of Ocana. {Idnd. Cat. Plant. JExot. 7.) 

68. Tbopjjolum ohbtsanthum. Nat. Ord. Tropaolaeea. — Be- 
lated to T. crenatiflorum, but totally distinct from all others. The 
leaves are of a bright green, with a purpHsh tinge beneath. The 
flowers are bright yellow, the spur green towards the summit ; the 
petals are dentate. It is a climbmg plant, from the cold parts of the 
province of Bogota. {Lmd, Cat. Plant. JSxot. 7.) 

69. BBGk>inA Natalbnsis. Nat. Ord. Begoniaoem. — Captain 
Garden introduced this species to Kew Ghurdens, from Natal, South 
Africa. Although not of brilliant colour, it is an abundant bloomer, 
and from its being in profuse flower during the months of November 
and December, is a desirable plant to adorn the stove or warm 
greenhouse. The flowers are nearly white, with a tinge of blush, 
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oud incli in diameter ; anthers deep yellow. Leaves dull green, 
Blightly marked with whitish spots. The root is a globose tuber. 
(Bot. Wig. 4841.) 

70. ALBiroA(P) Q-AEDKjri. Nat. Ord. Atphodelem. — Another of 
Captain Garden's introductions, from Natal. Sir W. Hooker has 
only provisionally placed this with the Albucat. It is a plant of little 
beanty, the flowers being small, and produced in a spike of a greenish 
white. iSot. Mag. 4842.) 

71. Chaujedobea eleoans (has). Nat Ord^ Falmaeea. — la 
general habit it resembles 0. graoilU. It blooms in the winter and 
spring months. Being of the Palm tribe, which, although a very 
interesting family, are not generally cultivated, we need add, nothing 
farther respecting it. (Bot. Mag. 4845.) 

72. Beubebib Bealii; var. plantfolia. Nat. Ord. Berberidaa. 
Mr. Fortune sent this beautiful shrub to Messrs. Standish and Noble, 
from China, where he discovered it growing in a district considerably 
to the north of Shanghi ; it is therefore perfectly hardy,' indeed it 
has stood out during the late severe winter unharmed. The flowers 
are pale yellow, produced in a branching terminal raceme ; blooms 
in March and April. The loaves vary much in size, some being a 
foot in length, and six inches broad, composed of several pairs of 
leaflets. {Bot. Mag. 4846.) 

73. Tecoma sPECXABiLia. Nat. Ord. Bignoniacea. — M. Schlim 
discovered this remarkably handsome species on the Andes of New 
Granada, growing at an altitude of from nine to ten thousand feet. 
It is a small but vigorous shrubby plant. The leaves are very large, 
being two feet or more across. The flowers are produced in /er- 
minal cymes, and form noble oorgmbous head*. Each olossom ia three 
inches long, and of a handsome yellow colour. It is one of the flnest 
plants that has bees introduced for many years, and merits a place in 
every conservatory and greenhouse. The elegance of its noble 
foliage and its numerous beautiful flowers alike contribute to render 
it ornamental. Probably this flue plant will flourish out-doors in 
worm situations, growing in so h^h a situation where discoTered. 
(ZtW. Cat. Plant. Uxot. 10.) 

74. O-ABCtNiA Manoosteeit. Nat. Ord. QittHfera. — This charm- 
ing tree is a native of the Molucca Islands, but its cultivation as a 

fruit-bearmg tree has extended to the Malay Archipelago, where, it 

is stated, it grows to the height of twenty feet, and becomes a noble 

branching tree. The leaves are sis to eight inches long, thick, 

leathery, glossy, and in appearance like an oblong elHptical-shaped 

ilia. The flowers are produced singly at the end of 

shape like a peach blossom, thick petals, and about 

BS, of a dullish red colour. The &uit is large, globe- 

ches in diameter, of a rich purple colour tinged with 

s;e, and eruding yellow drops ot juice. 

m that the late I)uke of Northumberland encouraged 

of tropical fruits, built stovea especially for tlwm 
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and was eminently successful, witness the ripening of the Chocolate, 
Nutmeg, Cloves, Vanilla, etc. ; and now the Mangosteen has borne 
flowers and ripened its beautiful fruit. Sir William Hooker, having 
received a fruit, states that the eatable part is the pulp of its cells. 
and these separate easily from each other like the cells of an orange. 
The flavour was delicious, and compared by some who partook of it 
to that of a first-rate peach and of a good grape. It is perfectly 
wholesome, and may be eaten in any desired quantity^ Jn tne stoves 
in this country the plant haa not yet attained a greater height 
than ten to twelve feet. The fruit when young is of a reddish-green 
colour ; when ripe, of a reddish-brown and orange ; and when old, 
of a chestnut-brown and purple. 

Fruit of it has been recently presented to Her Majesty; also 
exhibited at the Horticultural Society's Meeting, in the grounds 
of Qtxre House, on the 16th of May, and some are sent to the Q-reat 
Exhibition at Paris. The Mangos teen has never before borne either 
blossoms or fruit in Europe. (JBot. Mag, 4847.) 

76. Begonia ukophtlla.. Nat. Ord. Begoniacea, — This species 
was introduced to the Eoyal Gardens at Kew, from Belgium. The 
leaves are heart-shaped, about ten inches across. The plant is stem- 
less, and the floral stems spring from the crown of the roots. The 
flowers are produced in large panicles, having two sorts of flowers ; 
male large, female small ; there being two of each. Male blossoms 
are white, slightly tinged. It grows freely, and blooms profusely in 
the spring months. {Bot, Mag, 4855.) 

76. Canna Wabszewiczii. Nat. Ord. Cannace<e,—T\!i\^ superb 
Canna was introduced into G-ermany, by M. Warszewicz, from 
Costa Bica. The root is perennial. The stem, which rises from three 
to four feet high, is of a dark blood-red, and primrose. Leaves a 
foot long and six inches across, deep green, with the midrib and 
veins of a rich red. The corolla is of a bright scarlet, with a bluish 
tinge on the outside, and the blossoms large, produced in five ter- 
minal open spikes, each having from eight to a dozen fiowers. It 
highly merits a place in every stove or warm greenhouse. In the 
German gardens this Canna is grown during summer in the open 
borders, where it flourishes and blooms very freely. Ifr succeeds 
well, too, in a dwelling-room window. (Bot. Mag, 4864.) 

77. Embothbittm: coccinetjm. Nat. Ord. Proteacea, — ^It is a 
handsome evergreen shrub from South America, supposed to prove 
quite hardy in our own country ; at all events, it will flouri ih in the 
greenhouse. It forms a branching shrub, a few feet high; the 
branches are brown; the leaves about two and and a half inches long, 
and nearly one across. It blooms very freely ; the flowers are borne 
in terminal large racemes, each having from twenty to thirty 
blossoms, which are tube-shaped, and before opening are about two 
inches long, the end then divides into four curled segments. The 
flowers are of a bright scarlet, and the entire heads are like so many 
of a superb Honeysuckle. It is a charming plant, highly meriting a 
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place in every gi-eeiiliouse and garden. Mr. Lobb sent planta of it 
to Measra. Veitcb, of Exeter and Chelsea Nuraorics. {Piffurei in 
Bot. Ma^. i856.) 

78. Tbichopiiia coccinea. Nat. Ord. Orchideie.^-'M. "Warsze- 
wicz discovered thia very liandaome stove orchid in Central America, 
It haa recently bloomed in Mr. Bucker'a collection at Wimdswortb. 
The flower-stalks rise but a few inches high, but each generdly been 
three flowers ; they are from four to five inches across j petals and 
sepals lance-shaped, creamy-white outBide, of a bright red-purple 
inside, edged with white. Labellum large, like a Olosiuia flower in 
fonn, the outside a creamy-white, inside a rich carmine-crimaon 
tinged with purple. It is exceedingly handsome and ornamental. 
{£ot. Miff. 4:857.) 

79. Sabbatia CAMPEaTBis. Is&t. Ord. Gentianacea. — From North 
America. It is one of the present year'a AVio Hardy Annuals, but by 
cutting down earlv, it becomes perennial. The flowers are produced 
in terminal, brancning, corymbous heads. £ach blossom is in appear- 
ance like our English Com Cockle, an inch and a half across, of a 
lively rose colour, with a yellow eye. It grows two feet high ; veiy 
pretty. 

80. GioiiNiA Dos Pedeo. — A charming variety of the O. 
Fjifiana section (upright flowers), raised in the establishment of M. 
Van Houtte. The blossoma are large, two and a half inches across 
the mouth, of good substance, and the margin verj' even. The 
outside of the flower is white, tlie top limb is lilso white tinged with 
pink, around the mouth it ia a rich carjnine-crimson, and the inside 
of the tube white, beautifully dotted with carmine, 

81. G. Due n'OpoHTO. — Another very handsome hybrid raised by 
M, Van Houtte, of the aamc erect section. The blossom is large, 
three inches acrosa the top ; the mnrgin is not so even as the one 
above described. The flower is white outside, the mouth of a 
I'eddiah-piirple, the limb (flat portion of the top) ia blue, with n 
white edging. It is verv handsome. 

82. Teop^olumb, — T^e foUowing hvbrids have recently been 
raised in the continental gardens, they belong to the section of T. 

Moritzianum, etc. 

iPHE Du Pkado. — Each flower is about one and a half 

of a primrose-yellow, with Ave apota of a bright ver- 

r, one on each lobe of the face of the blossom. 

[XXBHBE. — Each flower one and a half inch across, of a 

-yellow, with five deep red spots, and a green centre 

blossom of neat form. 

:iAKF£[. — Each flower one and a quarter inch across, of 

-purple, with a yellow'centro tlu^at; blossom very neat 

iNii.— Each flower two inches across, of a deep orange 
i of which have five carmine spots, whilst othera are 
similar colours. 
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87. LoBBlANUM TBiGOLOB. — Each flower an inch across, of a 
brilliant red colour, Avith five blue spots and a yellow throat ; very 
neat form. 

These handsome varieties are a valuable acquisition to this sec- 
tion of Tropt^lwns, and very ornamental for the greenhouse, during 
the winter and spring months; similar to the Lohhianum and 
Trioniphe de Oand, They are easy of cultivation, and bloom very 
profusely. M. Van Houtte possesses these varieties, and has figured 
them in the Flor, dea Serres, They merit a place in every green- 
house, forcing-house, or dwelling-room window. 

88. Stbeptocabpus. — New species from Natal; the flowers are 
borne in a spike, large, and of a beautiful light blue. Its numerous 
flowers render it a very ornamental plant. The spikes rise a foot 
high. 

89. Abototis obanditloba. — Very similar in habit to the Gaza- 
nias. It grows a foot high, and blooms very freely. The blossoms 
are about four inches across, of a fine orange colour, and in appear- 
ance like a single-flowered Dahlia. It does well either in the green- 
house or open bed in summer. 

90. Tbadescantia Mabtenscana. — A native of Mexico, a spread- 
ing prostrate-growing plant ; the flowers are borne in large terminal 
branching panicles, white, each blossom about half an inch across, 
having a powerful fragrance similar to violets. It is in the sto>'e at 
the IU)yal Grardens at Kew. {JBot. Mag, 4849.) 

91. Stbeptocabpus polyanthus {Many flowered), Nat. Ord. 
CyrtandracecB. — Sent from Natal by Captain Garden, to the lioyal 
Gfardens at Kew Leaves nearly a foot long, lay close to the ground. 
The flowers are produced in panicles, which risiie about a foot high, 
each having from ten to fifteen flowers. Each blossom is an inch 
and a half across, of a delicate pale blue, veiued with a darker blue. 
It is very pretty. {Bot, Mag. 4850.) 

92. TuTBS ACANTHUS ScHOMBURGKLANUS. Nat. Ord. Acanthacees. 
Syn. T, rutilans. — A native of South America ; a stove plant, and 
a fine one for winter flowering. It produces great quantities of 
brilliant crimson, tube-shaped flowers, each blossom nearly two 
inches long. The plant grows from two to three feet long, branching, 
and twiggy. Plowers borne in axillary and terminal racemes, one to 
two feet long, and so numerously, that the drooping racemes produce 
a highly ornamental and beautiful appearance. It ought tp be grown 
in every stove and warm greenhouse. (Bot. Mag. 4851.) 

Petunias. — The following six hybrids have been raised on the 
Continent, and are figured in M. Verschaflelt's Illustre Horticole, 

93. AuBOBA. — riower large, a mulberry colom% with a broad 
edging (margin) of green. 

94. Anna Paulowna. — Hower large, the tube blue, tinged with 
violet, the rest of the blossom a bright green. 

95. Belle de Jou'b. — Plovver of good substance and good outline,, 
a rich crimson, with a very distinct green edging ; very handsome. 
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96. Db. WiJBTH. — Tube purple, the Bpieading limb (fitmt) blue, 
edged with greeo. 

97. Ebhesi5de. — Flower medium siie, good substance and fonn . 
deep rose, with a narrow and veiy distinct edging of green. 

98- FiOBETTA. — riower medium size, good Bubrtance and ibrm ; 
tube purple, iace rich rosy crimson, with a very distinct edging of 
snlphuT'Sreen ; a beautiiul variety. 

The wnole are very distinct and handsome, and well entitled to a 
place in erery greenhouse, pit frame, or flower garden, a bed of each, 
or the six kinds grown in a circular bed in rings, would be very pretty. 
I^ntB may be procured, at a reasonable price, of M. Tencbafielt, 
through the order of any nurseryman in England. 

AcuiuEHES. — The following beautiful hybrida are also in M; 
VerschafielfB establishment. 

99. Edwabd Otto.— a seedling from THvenmM eoecMM impreg- 
nated with Jchimene* fimhriafa {gUneiniatfiora of Bome), The 
flowers are an inch and a half across the front, of a bright rosy red, 
the inside of the tube white and yellow, beautifully spotted ; very 
neat. 

100. A. Db. Hopf.— FlowerB two inches across, white, with a rosy 
pink band round the yellow throat, surrounded with dark reins; 
tube pale orange ; blosBom fine form. 

101. 'A. EsuoNS BoiBSLRK. — A seedling between A. Baelemmuti 
and Jaureffuia ; flowers of good form and substance, white, with a 
yellou) throat, surrounded with Hue netted Tems; very pretty. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

HoEnCDLTDSAI. FeTK, HXLD AT THE CsTSTU. PaLACI, BvjltMHAM, JaKe 2atd, 

1856. — liiii *■> the fint eihibition of Floteeri, Fndit, and Pla»U held in lUa no- 

rivalled stnictnrt. The namber of coUectiam placed for competition was immeiue, 

manifold more tbm we erer >aw at any of the great eiUbitiona st Chisvick and tlie 

Botanic (^hodeni, Begenf s Park, and thongh uranped in three or more rowa de«p, the 

eiteot of lines, it is aUted, wiu upwards of one mile in leneth. The; were almost urn- 

Teraally well arranged to produce a alriking effect, in being newed to the beat adrantage, 

■nd at'the aanie time an ample apace was allowed for the ¥ist number of tiaitora (nid 

' ' "of thirty thonsand) carEfnUj to inipect the entire, withont crowdrnjt at 

The ifopinff bank) of spccimena eomprised nearly tJO yarda Itngth of 

* and OrtmJaatt plants sbout 260 yards i FtUrgoniumt, 60 yardi; 

70 yards ; Fuciiiat, 15 yardi ; Oretaihouae AxiUeat, 84 yarda ; Cal- 

aids ; Fena and Lgeopod^, 11 yards ; plaaU rmarkabla for Aandtome 

la ; besides i.caHti4eraiU frtnioC cut apecimens and other miaceDaneona 

Onr readera will thus be able to form some ides of tbe extent of the 

COLLECTION EXHIBITED. Vott and taptrb as it was, we are aware many 

and fhiit growers heaitated to aend firat-rate produetiooa, under the im- 

1 BO vast an asserabtage as would be brou;[ht together, enconraged by the 

izes, in the whole amonntiug to £1000. they would be distanced, and 

r the Jint txhiiilion, keep back and ascertain the probabilities of anecna 

! feel confident that^thenext Ffite of this nature there will be donj/* the 

sdment that were tbown on this occasion. Tlie entire amngenient was 

f eKc^TB, aadganbot inotber prbof of the gardMmig tinlilMa-t^ tba 
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principal director thereof. Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P., and if in any minor matters 
there was room for an improvement, we are confident that Sir Joseph will have perceived 
Biich, and his genios will prevent a repetition of anything ohjectionable. The persuasion 
that the exhibition attii arrangemenU of the garden produdHoM would please everg 
meitor was not entertained even by the Director of it, hut we have much pleasure in 
testifying that though we heard the opinion of a great number of persons most likely 
to judge thereof, only one fault-finder s testimony was forthcoming. The day was ex- 
ceedingly fine, and the gardens and teri'aces were the resort of the extraordinary assem- 
blage of persons, enchanted with the beautiful and extensive landscape there so clearly 
seen, almost to an unlimited distance. The itountains that are completed, vast in 
number, played on the occasion, and were the admiration of all beholders, and cdled forth 
their reiterated applause. We conversed with many who had come from the remotest 
ports of our own country, as well as from continental countries, having paid their 
one guinea, besides other incidental expenses, and their uniform testimony was that they 
were highly gratified, and most amply compensated for their journeys. If the ticket had 
only procured admission on this occasion it would have been worth far more than its 
price to every lover of horticulture, in enabling him to witness such a magnificent dis- 
play, but when, in addition, it entitles its possessor to an entrance each day the public 
are admitted into the building, we cannot but be astonished that a greater number of 
persons residing at a reasonable distance from the Palace, and to whom the cost would 
be trifling, have not availed themselves of the opportunity to become yearly subscribers. 
A very important improvement on previous systems of exhibiting plants was here for the 
first time in this country adopted, viz., to offer prizes for plaints gboxtped pok eppbct, 
nr OB OVT OP flowxb. Four prizes were competed for, viz., £30, £15, £10, and £7» 
with collections of thirty stove and greenhouse plants ; these collections were arranged 
on stages similar to those adopted at Chiswick and Ecgent's Park ; they consist 
of seven shelves, three on each side the top centre one, thus supplying a front south and 
northi and covered with pale green glazed calico, which gives a greater relief than a 
d»rh green* All the collections shown were shaded over with white canvas. We 
have only space to give the particulars of the best specimens and collections ; to detail 
all would occupy the whole of our present month's number. 

New OB Babe Piants.— Mr. Veitch exhibited Rhododendron Brookeanum, 
obtained from Borneo, and named in compliment to Sir James Brooke. It is a 
vigorous plant, with bright glossy^green Oleander-like leaves, and the flowers of 
t&eh substance, each about an inch and a quarter across, of a rich saffron-yellow 
colour ; a charming acquisition. Rhododendron cal\fornieum^ forms a neat bush, the 
tine flowers being of a pretty rosy pink colour. Weigelia amabilis, the flowers are 
much larger than those of W. rosea^ and of a deeper rosy crimson colour. Embothrium 
coccineunti a handsome shrub, which trained to a wall proves quite hardy, having stood 
out four winters uninjured. The flowers are borne in terminal large corymbous racemes, 
in form somewhat like a honeysuckle, of a crimson-scarlet colour. It is a profuse 
bloomer, and very ornamental, worth a place in every garden, or cool greenhouse. 
Messrs. Bollison showed a most lovely shrubby stove plant, Metf<Bnia erecta. It is 
a stiff 'growing plant, with small foliage and a profusion of flowers. The blossoms 
are in form between a Thunbergia and Achimenes, each about two and a half inches 
across the firont, of a rich deep violet colour, with an orange throat to the tubular 
portion. It belongs to the group of Thunbergias, and merits a place in every stove or 
warm greenhouse. Messrs. Standish and Noble had Spirea grandifiora, a charming 
hardy shrub, with a profusion of large white flowers. Mr. Ayres, gardener to Lord 
Southampton, had Hydrolea agurea. It is what is usually called a 3ofl;;wooded green- 
house plant, of neat habit, small leaves, and blooms freely. The flowers are nearly an 
inch across, of a handsome sky-blue colour, With golden anthers. One of the prettiest 
plants for the greenhouse, and ought to be in every one. Thirty stove and greenhouse 
plants^grovped for efectfin or outofflower. First prize £30, to Messrs. Bollison, 
for the following : on the top shelf an Araucaria excelsa gfauca, ten feet high, and 
a Kopala coreovadensis of similar height, with a pyramided JSrica Sindryana between 
them. In front of these were Nepenthes distiluAoriay loaded with pitchers, Ciseus 
diseohr^ ebthed with foliage of remarkable beauty, and between them Oneidtum 
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flexuosum ; while on the front or bottom shelf were Platycerium gravkde moonted on 
inverted pots (which, however, would have looked better had they been hid among 
moss or Lycopods), and on one side of it was Apkelexis nutcraniha purptirea^ and on 
the other, Erica ventricosa magnijlca^ one of the very best of the class to which it 
belongs. On the left side of this centre piece were Gardenia Fortuftiy with white 
flowers, large and donble, and emitting a most delicious perfome ; Angiopteris ereeta^ 
and Nephrolepis davaliioidet j Sk purple'coloured Azalea^ ayeliow ffeatA (depretta), two 
variegated Screw-Pines (Pandanus), the scarce Nepenthes iaoisp Erica elegansy 
Lycopodium etolontferum, the rose-flowered Adenandra fragrane^ and Ckdadium, 
pictiim ; while on the right side were the Box and Oleander-leaved Eriostemonet 
Philodendron pertueum. Poly gala oppoeitifolia (not in flower), a yellow Heath 
{Cavendish)^ a variegated ^r^u'-P/n^ {Erica Westphalingia), Caladium htsmaiasUgMaj 
a species with leaves spotted with red, and Dendrobium ftobile. The two sides of thia 
group gradually fell from the centre to the extremities, and it will at once be seen 
that they were nicely balanced as regards colour. (To be Continued,) 

The Chinese Fkimrose. — What more useful flower have we than this ? My green- 
house at the present time is as gay as it well can kp with well-grown plants of aU the best 
varieties of it. Some of my sorts, all of which%I raise from seeds every year, have 
flowers which measure upwards of an inch and a hMf across, and in colour are of a deep 
glowing ci'imsou. The beauty of a fine head of such blossoms may therefore be better 
imagined than described. Fine blooming plants of the Chinese Primrose, that will con- 
tinue in flower through the whole of the winter months, may be produced as follows : — 
In order to obtain strong plants, the seed should be sown not later than the 1st of May, 
in a well-drained store pan, in a light sandy soil, and put into a cool frame, as near the 
glass as possible. When large enough to be pricked off into store pans, the young 
seedlings should be allowed a square inch between each plant ; when that space has been 
filled, let them be potted singly into three-inch pots, and as the pots become filled with roots, 
shift into a size larger pot, giving them their final shift into six-inch pots in the early 
pai't of September. The compost in which I have found these plants to thrive best has . 
been equal parts turfy loam and leaf-mould, and a little sharp sand. While growing, a 
cool pit or frame suits them best ; give plenty of air, and be careful not to over-watei* 
them. Treated in this way the plants will be in flower by the middle of November, and 
will continue in blossom through the winter and spring, — A Practical Gardener, ^ 

Gesneba Zebbina. — The capabilities of this splendid and useful plant for winter 
blooming are not generally known and appreciated; indeed, with a little care, masses of 
this rich velvety-leaved plant may be had in perfection when other flowers are scarce, and 
in a warm conservatory all the winter. It will succeed admirably under the following 
treatment. About the middle of February plant the scaly bulbs singly in three-inch pots, 
in a compost of two parts fibry peat, one part turfy loam, and one part charcoal and 
silver sand, iucoq)orating the whole well together. Place them in a frame or pit in a 
gentle bottom-heat, and when the atmospheric heat is about 60^. When the plants 
have reached between two and three inches in height they may be transferred at once to 
the pots in which they are intended to flower. Collect the desired number of fourteen-inch 
pots, taking care to secure good drainage by, using plenty of crocks and charcoal, and 
employing the compost as before, only iu as rough a state now as possible. Place five plants 
in each fourteen-inch pot ; bnt, for the sake of variety and convenience for the drawing 
room, etc., some may be planted singly in nine-inch pots. When the operation of potting 
is completed, rearrange as before, watering well to settle the soil about the roots of the 
plants ; afterwards a sprinkling will be sufficient for some time, shutting up early iu the 
afternoon. A slight shading will also be necessary in bright sunshine. As the plants 
advance in growth they will require more water, and occasionally weak manure-water 
may be used, particularly when they show signs of blooming ; they will also require to 
be staked ; and when five are in a pot, to be tied out, in order to make fine specimens. 
As they come into bloom they should be removed to the conservatory, which will. require 
to be kept rather close for a few days. Afterwards more air can be given ; but always 
avoid cold currents. The following plan, which is simpler, I have found to succeed 
equally as well as the above. Start the bulbs in pans, and after they have attained the 
proper ei^e, plant and treat them in every respect as before. By putting in a siiccessiou 
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a month later, these early plants can be had in full flower all the winter ; and indeed I 
may say all the year. After they have done flowering, and the leaves have begun to 
shrivel, they may be gradually dried off and allowed a season of rest. — /. RmscH {Oar^ 
dener^ Chronicle), 

BRIEF REMARKS, &c, 

Baachycomis iBERiDif olia flowers freely in the open border, bat is impatient of 
wet ; at the latter end of the season it may be lifted, and being carefiilly potted, moy 
be placed in the greenhouse, where it ^^ill continue to bloom beantifully. There are 
many varieties of it, differing in colour and size, particularly a lilac and white, and in 
these the flowers differ much according to their age ; bnt there arc varieties of it of 
every shade of blue and lustrous lilac, with considerable diversity in the shape and size 
of the flower-heads. 

On the Application op Charcoal in the Soil in which Felabooniums 
ABE OBOWiNO. — In the early part of last spring I saw an article in the ('ahtnet recom- 
mending bits of charcoal to be mixed in compost used in pot culture of plants. Having 
a quantity of young Pelargoniums to pot, I adopted the plan by sprinkling about one- 
eighth with the rich turfy loam and vegetable soil, and, having a free drainage, nothing 
can exceed the deep green beauty and vigour of the plants at this time. — An AmcUeur. 

Op the marks that distinouish species, or that indicate the existence of a 
specific power in plants specifically distinct, the principal are, difference in form, pro* 
portion, magnitude, colour, taste, smell, duration, fertility, and time of reproduction ; 
but as it has been found that specific differeuccs depend more upon a difference of 
structure or form than upon any other perceptible difference, it is agreed therefore 
that a difference in form is the most eligible and sure mark of specific distinction. — A 
Botanical Frofestor* 

Gentiana acaulis. — Last year attention was called in the Cabinet to this beauti- 
ful blue-flowering spring ornament, and it was recommended as an edging for walks. I 
procured a quantity at 3^. each, and planted the walks of a small flower garden with it, 
and ever since the middle of Mai'ch it has been in profuse bloom. My soil is a sandy 
loam, in which it thrives well. As a successor to the Gentian when oiit of bloom, I had 
a quantity of what the Editor of the Cabinet advised as one for the edging of a 
flower-bed in. summer, viz., Lobelia ennus grandifioray and I planted a row of it close 
behind the Gentian, and now (May 18th) it is spreading among the same, and coming 
into bloom, and with its lovely blue and white spotted flowers, I doubt not, will be a 
pretty ornament to the autumn. — Lucf/f Cirencester, 


FLORAL OPERATIONS FOR JULY. 

Floweb Garden. — July is proverbially hot and dry ; it will therefore be highly neces- 
sary, during the continuance of dry weather, to administer copious supplies of water. 
This should be done towards the evening of each day, because the plants have then time 
to absorb the water gradually^ and appropriate such portion as contributes to their well- 
being. It is only in extreme cases that water should bo given in the morning, because 
it is then so quickly exhaled from the soil, as well as the leaves, that its refreshing and 
nutrimental properties are almost wholly wasted. Rain-water is best, or that from an 
exposed pond or tank. "Where beds of plants have been repeatedly watered through a 
rose, the surface of the soil will probably have become crusted and almost impervious to 
moisture ; consequently they ought to be stiiTed over occasionally with a small fork. 
A few annuals, as Mignioneite, etc., may now be sown to bloom in the autumn, also 
biennials to bloom next year. 

Flobists' Flowebs. — AuricuUu and JPolganthus should be kept in the shade. At 
this season of the year the plants are often attacked with green fly ; dip the plants in 
a solution of tobacco-water. Tulips will have perfected their growth, and should 
now be taken up, 9S if allowed to remain too long it invariably acts prejudicially 
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on the bulb. Bantmculuses will require to be taken up as soon as their foliage kas 
become vrithered aud diy. Fink9 may still be piped. Camaiion$ and Picotees : as 
the pods ai'e fully formed aud i*eady to open, secure them round with a ring of 
India-rubber, gutta-percha or bass, to prevent their bursting on ose side. When 
blown, they should be shaded. Never suffer the plants to flag for want of water. 
Proceed with layering. Dahlias will require thinning out freely as they advance in 
growth. If sprinkled over-head with soft water late in the evening, with a fine rose 
or syringe, their luxuriance will be greatly promoted. Pelargoniums that have shed 
their flowers should be cut down, disrooted, and potted in smaller pots, keeping the 
plants for a week in a close frame, to assist them in developing their new shoots. 
Moses may now be budded, moist weather being best for the operation. It is of 
importance that there should be a resemblance between the bud and the stock as 
to the vigour of vegetative growth, in order to ensure a successful remit. If a 
Bose of slow development is budded on a rampant brier, and all the strength of the 
latter is turned into the parasitical stranger, health cannot be maintained, nor will a 
freely vegetating Rose submit to be impeded in its progress by a sluggish stock. Thin 
away surplus branches from all stocks not budded, as early as possible, not to wait a day 
even, but get the branches strong and healthy. 

FoBciiTO Stove. — Where stove and greenhouse plants afford suitable cutting, propa* ' 
gation must now be pursued; as, generally speaking, it can be practised with the greatest 
success in the early rather than the later part of the year. It should be remembered 
that the propagation of most plants is facilitated by the employment of bottom^ 
heat and bell-glasses. Stove plants will derive great advantage from a partial shading 
during the glare of the day, and will be less liable to injury from drought. Many 
plants that will require shifting, such as Jusiitias, CUrodendrons^ etc., give plenty oif 
water at the roots, syringe daily, in the evening^ and keep the floors of the house and 
every part damp, to assist in maintaining a humid atmosphere. Bulbs of Amargllis^ 
etc., should be put together in a pit or frame, where they will be near the glass, and 
where the influence of the sun, with a gradual diminution of water, will mature them. 
Never |)ermitting the foliage to flag is a good criterion as to the quantity of moisture 
plants require ; keep as near that state as possible. Bepot JehimeneSi Oloxittias, 
OesneriaSy etc. 

Greenhouse, etc. — As a free ingress of air must necessarily be permitted during 
fine weather, its rapid circulation, cQujoined with active solar heat, must cause a rapid 
evaporation both from the plants and soil ; hence there eiists a necessity, under the 
above circumstances, of watering and syringing frequently. However beneficial a screen 
may be during bright hot sun, its presence is not required while the sun is obscured. 
Encourage the growth of Azaleas and Camellias^ by keeping them comparatively close 
(with shade during sunshine), and supplying them liberally with moisture administered 
by the syringe. Propagate Roses by cuttings from those plants which have been forced, 
and place the plants in a rathe^ shady situation, in order that they may have a period of 
rest for a few weeks. Calceolarias that have ceased blooming should be repotted ; cut 
off dead tops ; place the plants in a situation where they can be shaded from hot sun, 
admitting it morning and evening. Seed should be sown so as to have the plants strong, 
to endure winter ; such will bloom next season, and be much more vigorous than plants 
raised from cuttings. Cinerarias also that have done blooming should have the tops cut 
off, be fumigated, in a dose frame, as they are often affected with green fly ; after which 
the plants should be turned out of the pots, and planted in a somewhat shady bed of 
good soil in the garden. Sow seed now ; tiie young plants will bloom early next spring. 
Epacmes, Ericas^ etc., now done blooming, may be cut in, to render them bushy. The 
tubers of Tropaolums which have ceased blooming, and the tops withered, must be taken 
out of the soil, or be kept in a bag, etc., or the pot must be put aside, where it may have 
the soil kept dry till potting time. Greenhouse plants placed in the open air in pots 
should have frequent waterings at th6 under side of the foliage, to destroy or keep down 
green fly. Moss laid lightly between the pots keeps the roots somewhat cool, and tends 
to promote the health of the plants. Occasionally water the moss, if the weathw be 
hot and dry. A concrete floor, or one formed of lime rubbish or fine gravel, cemented 
toother with gas tar, is essential to keep the worms out of the pots. 
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ILLUSTRATiONi 

ftENETTLLIS MACEOSTBGIA (L.\iOB imroLrcBBD). 

Ws have freguentlj had the pleasure of recording the name of the 
Yeitesablb l)BirMMONi>, in connection with the discovery of many 
of the most handsome flowering plants which have been introduced 
into our own country, and the one we figure in our present number 
is another beautiful acquisition thereto. During; the excursions he 
made in Western Australia, into the interior of Swan Eiver Settle- 
ment, he discovered two species of GenetyllU^ of which he spoke in 
raptures, considering them among the most interesting and valuable 
of his discoveries. Subsequently seeds have been obtained, and 

?lants bloomed in this country, which have fully borne out Mr. 
)rummond's eulogies. Some of our readers will recollect having 
seen and admired the plants which have recently been exhibited by 
Messrs. Backhouse, of York, at the Horticultiural Society's Booms, 
•in Eegent Street; and by Messrs. Garraway & Co., of Bristol, at 
the exhibitions held at Gore House Grounds and Chiswick Gardens, 
at which places they attracted universal attention. 

Genetmlis maorostegia has by some been called Q. Juohsioides. It 
is a hardy greenhouse shrub, having the general appearance of some 
of the Pimeleas; it grows about two feet high, much branched, and 
forms a neat, erect, bushy plant. It blooms in projuaion, almost 
every branch terminating with a flower, as well as other blossoms 
springing from the sides of the shoots. The foliage has a very 
agreeable aromatic fragrance, similar to some of the Biosmas, The 
plant grows freely in a compost of good peat and silver sand, wdth a 
uttle diarcoal intermixed, and a moderate supply of water, especially 
in winter ; a liberal drainage too is essential : it also requires plenty 
of light and air. It continues in bloom for several months, and the 
more hardy it is treated, the brighter the colours of the flowers are. 
Persons unacquainted with the family of plants to which this belongs 
suppose the five outside parts of the flower to be the true corolla^ 
whereas they toe floral leaves^ which shelter and conceal from view 
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the real flowers, which are very small, and are collected inside at the 
base of the rich-coloured involttcre of floral leaves. It is a charming 
shrubby plant for the greenhouse, of great beauty, and will ere long 
become a much cultivated favourite. 


CIJLTUEE OP GLOXINIAS. 

BY A nobleman's PLOWEB GABDEITEB, IK DEBBYSHIBE. 

Gloxinias are now so greatly improved in merit as well as number, 
and have become such imiversal favourites, that I am induced to give 
the details of a most successful method of growing them. They are 
natives of tropical countries, where they are found growing in the ' 
woods and confines of dense forests, the black vegetable soil of 
which has been accumulating for ages, from the annual dropping of 
both leaves and bark. Moreover, they are subject to excessive rains, 
which are followed by the genial rays of the meridian sun ; the 
exhalations caused thereby produce in a rapid manner the full 
development of their fine fleshy leaves, and lovely white, blue, and 
purple blossoms, in a manner almosi} in vain to be looked for in 
British stoves. Having a large collection of Gloxinias (between sixty 
and seventy species and varieties), during the winter I kept them quite 
green in leaf, in a small stove, where the heat seldom exceeeded 
sixty degrees by day, and fifty degrees by night. In the beginning 
of Mardi they were examined, shifting some, and surfacing others as 
they required, putting them into an increased temperature, where 
they flowered beautifully throughout the summer months, y^t not 
equal to the specimens which my mind's eve has taught me to 
believe flourish m the humid groves of South America. Determined 
to imitate nature as far as possible, I commenced last autumn 
by gra&ually decreasing the quantity of water. In November about 
thirty of them were perfectly decayed, when we cleansed them firom 
dead stems and leaves. They were afterwards placed in a pit along 
with some Gesnerias, all of which were covered a foot deep with 
decayed tan, where they remained till the middle of February, when I 
examined and found them all pushing through the soil in the pots. 
I then prepared the following compost for them, which was aired in 
the stove previous to use. Soil from the rotten stump of an oak- 
tree, quite decayed leaf-mould, sandy turfy heath-mould, and 
pure white sand, in equal parts, to which was added about one-fifth 
of light turfy loam, weU incorporated, but not sifted. Over the 
drainage I put a layer of half-decayed leaf and stick mould; 
shaking the soil well from the plants, and potting them in pots 
from large thirty-twos to large sixteens, according as the plants 
were strong or weak ; after potting they received a good watering, 
and were placed on a trellis over the flue in a forcing vineiy, which 
ranged from 65 to 75 degrees Pahrenheit, watering very cautiously 
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during the time the leayes were breaking through the soil, but 
keeping the flue moist by frequent waterings, and by placing two 
or three pans filled with water immediately on the flue, for the 

Surpose of producing a humid atmosphere, resembling in some 
egree that of their own native habitats. As the leaves increased 
in size the watering was more frequent, also getting a dew-like 
shower, morning and evening, tvojn a flne-rosed watering-pot, with 
water of the temperature of the house. I gave them once a 
week a watering with liquid manure, which increased their vigour 
very much. Thejr began flowering about the middle of April, 
but about the middle of June they were in their greatest per- 
fection, surpassing anything of the kind I ever saw before ; indeed, 
the plants were so large, that they occupied the greater part of the 
stage of the flower-house. Some plants having several stems from 
twelve to sixteen inches high, surmounted with numerous flowers, on 
one of which I counted sixty-seven flowers in ftdl perfection at one 
time; on one plant of speciosa I counted seventy-three perfect 
flowers, and the same plant during the flowering season produced no 
less a number than one Hundred and seventeen perfect flowers ; the 
plant measuring, from the tip of the leaves on opposite sides, two feet 
in diameter, single leaves of which measured nine inches in diameter; 
and I have frequently Jieard visitors compare the leaves to those of 
cabbages. Indeed, of the whole thirty plants, any one of the number 
might be chosen as a picture bordering on perfection. One plant of 
Candida had forty flowers in bloom at one time; after which I 
gradually dried it, gave it rest for about six weeks, again brought it 
into action by gentle waterings, and it is now coming beautifrdly and 
thickly into flower ; likewise plants of nearly all others I possess. 
The remaining number of our collection (one hundred and forty 
plants) were not covered with tan, the stems and leaves not being 
sufficiently decayed for that purpose, and they were preserved in a 
temperature of about foriy degrees, quite dry ; they were not excited 
till the beginning of Aprd, when they flowered in succession after 
the first lot, but not in such perfection as those I have described. 
I am aware that many eminent cultivators do not agree in drying 
off the plants in autumn, asserting that by so doing thev are liable 
to perish by getting too dry; certain it is, that by keeping the 
plants in the stove, where a heat of from sixty to seventy degrees is 
required, and where vapour is generated by watering, exhalations 
from bark, etc., the plants are kept more or less in excitement, and 
that when brought into action many of them are quite unable to 
absorb the quantity of food bestowed on them in the shape of 
waterings, and therefore many of them perish. I can with safety 
say that by either methods I did not lose a single plant. But 
those that were preserved in tan, grew and flowered with nearly 
double the vigour of those that were exposed in pots. Oloxinias 
can be increased with as much ease as they can be flowered — 
namely, by cuttings, division, by the leaves, or by seeds, which 
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ripen with us most abundantly. In the cultivation of maeulata^ it 
is requisite to thin out the shoots to two or three at most, by which 
they will grow between two and three feet high. This spring, in 
shifbing a krge plant of maculata^ I removed all the smaller suckers, 
one of which I put in a sixty-pot, in sand^ peat, merely putting a 
little white sand round the stem and nlungmg it in a hotbed without 
a glass; it is now beautifully rooted. I write this to show with 
whJ^t ease they may be propagated. 


POPTJLAE EEEOES WITH EEGARD TO BLIGHT. 

BT A FBOFBSSOB OP NATTJBAL HISTOBT, KIIfO*S COLLEGE, LOITOOK. 

Thebe are few words of more vague import, or less understood, than 
Blighty which is popularly referred to some mysterious state of the 
air or winds, which may not only produce inflammation of the &ce 
and eyes, but is confidently believed to have the power of generating 
millions of insects, or, at the very least, carrying them about, no one 
knows whence or wherefore ; though it would be equally correct to 
suppose this same blighting wind or air capable of generating or 
canning about a flock of sparrows or a herd of black cattle. This 
blight has been described by some to wear the appearance of a haze 
or blue mist, or a sultry, purplish, or orange tinge in the air; while 
others promulgate certain fancies, equally imfounded and absurd, 
about its containing and depositing honey-dew, or being caused by 
electricity. That these notions are not confined to the vulgar and 
uneducated is proved by their havine found their way into works of 
respectability and talent. In a work, for example, lately published, 
and distinguished for considerable ability, though full of fanciful 
theory, I find the following singular passage. In " those singular 
collapsions and accumulations called a blight, which cause them to 
become opaque and visible to the eye, the air itself becomes for 
miles sudaemy filled with myriads of animalculsB, unseen before, and 
unproduced bg parents of the same sort, which must, out of certain of 
these elements, first radiant and next gaseous, liquid and solid, 
collapsing and condensing, suddenly and spontaneously have been 
formed,** 

Were this a mere theoretical fancy, unconnected with practice, "we 
might leave it to be admired by the theorists without remark ; but as 
it is not so, I shall briefly show the errors into which it leads. As 
far as insects are concerned, I am quite certain that al} accounts of 
blight, similar to the preceding, are sheer nonsense ; though there 
can be no doubt that cold winds, easterly or northerly, will produce 
inflammation of the eyes, and shrivelling and browning of the leaves 
of trees and hedges, as sultrv, thundery weather may sometimes 
effect. Insects being proved, by extensive minute and accurate 
experiments^ firom the time of Eedi downwards, to be invariably 
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hatched from eggs laid by parents similar to themselTes, it is utterly 
impossible they can be generated by any state of the air. It is no 
less impossible, though it has been asserted, that the eggs of insects 
are floated about by blighting winds ; for insects, with few exceptions, 
not only slue their eggs upon the leaves and other substances where 
they are deposited, but even were the glue dissolved, and the e^gs 
detached, they are far too heavy to float in the air, or be carried 
away by the winds. 

Here, then, is the practical error ; and a gardener or a farmer who 
believes in the mysterious power of blighting winds to generate insects 
concludes that it is as hopeless for him to endeavour to prevent the 
increase o^ these insects, as to try to chain the winds supposed to 
produce them. Whereas the fact is that these insects are all hatched 
D*om eggs which have been laid the preceding autumn, or early in the 
spring or summer ; and if he had been on the look-out for these eggs, 
he might probably have discovered a considerable portion of them, 
minute though they be, and by destroying them have thereby saved 
his crops from depredation. 

The sudden appearance all at once of so many insects, which gives 
some plausibilily to the popular errors respecting blight, arises from 
the eggs being ail hatched at once, or at least within a few days. 

In consequence of their minuteness and the peculiar places where 
they are concealed, it is difficult and often impossible to discover the 
eggs of optrides ; but it is comparatively easy to And the eggs of leaf- 
rolling caterpillars, of which the rose one is poetically celebrated, as 
the "worm i' the bud,'* and those which commit such ravages on 
oaks and currant trees are readily found in little, whitish-grey, round 
patches, about the breadth of a flnger nail, or a card-wafer, flruily 
glued to the bark. If these be cut off during the winter, no blight- 
ing wind will be able to generate a single insect of that species, any 
more than to create a brood of chickens without eggs. 

It is true that when plants are attacked by hosts of such insects, 
the excrement, etc., spreads over the foliage, which is generally termed 
honey dew, and which in proportion to extent is. injurious to vegeta- 
tion, flowers, and fruits. The remedies are by destroying the insects 
with smoke, or forcibly washing the foliage over and under with 
tobacco-water, thin size-water, or glue-water, and after a few days 
wash them over with pure lime-water, or clear water. Not omy 
does the size or glue solutions destroy the insects, but it neutralizes 
the poisonous properties of the excrement of the insects. 


EAISINa EOSES PROM SEED. 

BY AN OLD PBACTITIOKEB. 

Ik recent numbers of the pLOBicutTUBAL Cabikbt I have with plea- 
sure noticed the observations on hybridizing various plants, with a 
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view to the increased improvements of the various genera of orna- 
mental plants. I have for several vears directed my attention to raising 
Boses from seed, and my efforts have been succesi^ul in raising some 
of the finest new Boses which now grace our best collections. 

Daring the months of September and October I repaired to several 
first-rate nursery collections of Boses/ in order to see which kinds, in 
each class of Boses, bore firuit the most freely, and ripened the ear- 
liest ; and I then procured several of each class, which I' planted at 
the pK^er season. These bloomed the following summer, and having 
a very estensive collection of nearly all the finest double Boses, I 
carefully selected farina from the best of the double fiowers, and im« 
pregnated the fhiit<-bearin^ kinds therewith. The fimit-bearing 
iiowers are generally not quite double, and I found it to to be of use 
to thin out the larger trusses of fiowers, so as to leave about half a 
dozen in a head of the plumpest buds. 

In the process of impregnation, just as the fiowers to be impreg* 
nated are expanding, I cut away the anthers therein by means of a 
small pointed penknife or scissors, this prevents natural seedlings 
being produced from the kind. Where I had a specific design in 
the impregnation of any two kinds, after tiie operation had been 
effected, I tied a piece of fine gauze over the head of bloom, to prevent 
access of bees, etc. 

In autumn, as soon as the seed was ripe, I had it gathered and 
placed in gauze bags, and so kept in the seed-vessel till required for 
sowing. Early in spring I sow the seed thinly in boxes, and place 
them in a gentle heat in a common frame, keeping the soil moist, not 
wet, till that portion which then pushes appears to have done entirely 
for that season. When the plants can be safely transplanted I have 
them cffipefrQly taken up, and planted in a rich soil and warm situa- 
tion in the open garden, where they remain to bloom. The general 
quantity of tae seed does not come up the first season, but remains 
to the second. I therefore have the boxes kept just moist, till the 
end of the summer, and then remove them into a diy place during 
winter. Early in spring place them in a gentle heat, and all the 
good see^ soon push forth plants, which are treated as before named. 
Seed may be quite successfully treated by sowing in the open border, 
having it in a wann situation, and keeping it moist by covering the 
bed over with mosti, etc. Two years are required here, as in the 
former named instance, to get up the whole. During winter I usually 
spread dry leaves betwixt the plants that come up, and remain in the 
seed bed, so they are secured irom injury by frost, being yet tender ; 
this protection is removed at the spring. Moss or tanners' bark may 
be substituted for dry leaves, where the latter are objected to. 

I have paid particular attention to crossing the mo&t distant clasaesy 
as well as to obtain kinds which will bloom the longest period, and to 
get jfine'cohuredyjroffrantf and very double Hoses, 
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DESIGNS FOR FLOWER GARDENS. 

BY MKS. WILUOK. 
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Tile accompanying handsome designs of geometrical flower gardens 
are admirably adapted to be placed in close contact with the dwelling- 
house, greenhouse, or other similar structure, where they would form 
an harmonious appendage thereto, constituting a union between the 
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building and the grounds, and at the same time present from the 
windows an interesting display of varied green foliage and the 
striking contrasts of the gay-coloured flowers. 

The walks may be of gravel, and if they are constmcted dry, and 
the surface be concreted with gas-tar and j^e gravel, or sand, they 
will at all times be free from weeds, and dry to walk upon. (See 
articles on the formation of such walks in previous volumes of this 
Magazine.) The edging to such walks and beds may be of orna- 
mental tiles, or with pieces of oak wood two to three inches thick, 
rounded at the top edge, and six or eight inches deep ; four inches 
of it to be dippea in coal-tar, and buried in the sou, leaving two 
to three inches above the earth and walk to form the edging. That 
part of the edging above ^und should be painted tione or other 
suitable colour ; after givmg it a last coat of ihieh paint, whilst 
wet, sprinkle it nicely over with silver white sand, or some of a 
yellowJah stone colour, and it wiU form a remarkablv neat edgbg, 
and very similar to stone in appearance. It will last for many years ; 
the exposed part is easily pZtod, etc., at a trifling cost too, and 
thus aWs Lve a neat^Jpearance. Dwarf Box, Ir some of the 
dwarf hardy Heaths form neat edgings ; the latter are especially pretty- 
when in bloom. 

The present gardens, too, may be laid out on the grass, upon a 
suitably extended scale, so as to admit of the scythe or grass-cutting 
machine being used between the beds. Of course, grass paths are 
not at all times dr^, but they have a cheerful appearance. 

Such gardens bemg an appendage to an architectural building, may 
properly be ornamented by vases, etc. 


TEBATMENT OP THE COBJEA SCANDENS. 

BY CELINE. 

Ir you think the following remarks worthy of insertion, I shall be 
proud of contributing a mite of knowledge through the medium of 
your valuable work. 

About the beginning of August I look over the plant and take off 
as many cuttings as I think necessary, allowing for a few to fail. I 
insert them, seven or eight in a pot, in loam and sand. I plunge the 
pot to the rim in bark (this is four or five years old), in a cool &ame, 
and give very little water till the cuttings begin to grow. As soon 
as they have pushed shoots an inch long I remove the pots to the 
greenhouse for two or three weeks, by the end of this time they are 
pretty well rooted. I then pot them off separately in sixty-sized 
pots, and return them again to the greenhouse, where through the 
winter they are treated as greenhouse plants. About the beginning 
of May I turn them out of doors (a full south aspect I chose) against 
a trellis forty feet high, fastened against a house. The border is 
dug out to about thirty inches deep, and filled up with a mixture 
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of loam, very rotten duiig, vegetable mould, and a small portion 
of sea sand. It is not renewed every year, but as the plant is a 
free grower, I should think, from the quantity of roots it must throw 
out, it ought to be renewed once in three years. The plant is pretty 
freely watered while growing, and last season it covered nearly 
three hundred feet of trellis with thousands of its beautiM flowers, 
nor did the frost or rough weather of that autumn hinder it from 
blooming up to the end of November, there being at least one 
hundred and fifty flowers then open. Some persons state that slips 
■ must be taken instead of cuttings, but I make no difference. If a 
branch is broken, I cut it in lengths of about three eyes, or cut out 
the too crowded branches for that purpose. I must here remark that 
I prefer plants raised by cuttings to those from seed, as the latter 
would not have grown enough to plant out by early sowing, while 
those from cuttings are about five feet high when planted out, and 
the seed here does not ripen well. Plants, too, raised from cuttings 
flower more profusely than seedlings do. 


BBMARKS ON THE OLD DOUBLE YELLOW EOSB. 

BY AN ABDBNT ADMISEB. 

OfiSEBViNa in the Plobioultueal Cabiitet that you desire to have 
some account of the Double Yellow Eose from any place where it 
blows well, I therefore inform you that there is a tree in my garden 
noted for producing perfect flowers. It is now in high perfection in 
full bloom ; this is the eleventh season it has blown under my care. 
It appeared to have been much neglected when I took it in hand. It 
is in a south aspect, the soil is naturally poor, in general not more 
than a foot deep before we come to the rocky stone. I increase them 
easily by layers from the old plant, and have sold hundreds since I 
have been here. Potted plants 1*. each, transplanted in beds 6d, 
each. I give the ground a good dressing of manure every year, when 
I take up the layers, and have the old tree pruned every season, much 
the same as I do bearing peach-trees. I have had a basin formed 
round the root to hold water, lined with stable manure to keep the 
soil moist ; three times a week it has copious waterings, twenty gallons 
each time during this hot dry weather, which no doubt caused the 
old tree to produce such extraordinary fine specimens of bloom this 
season; dry hot weather and plenty of water is what the tree 
delights in. 


THE -SALVIA SPLENDENS* 
The observations of your correspondent in the July number on the 
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cultivation of the Sakia splendens will be useful to individuals possess- 
ing large hothouses, but can be of no service to those who have only 
the convenience oi 2k small greenhouse or eaneervatorVj jet are desirous 
of growing and flowering this fine plant. 1 will therefore subjoin a 
few directions, by which the wishes of this last class of persons may 
be easily and readily accomplished. 

Your correspondent recommends plants from six to eight feet 
high; and to obtain this object, he strikes his plants in May, and 
throughout the siunmer keeps them in the heat of the hothouse. 
Now it strikes me that the neglect into which this Sahna has fallen, 
is attributable to the siae whicn the plants attain when ^ropagatcNd 
so early in the year, and afterwards heated in the way advised. For 
if the cultivator is desirous to prevent them from becoming so large, 
and therefore confines them at the roots, they grow tall, straggling, 
and unsightly, and moreover will seldom flower. To avoid the incon- 
venience of large plants, and to obtain suitable-^sized for a small 
space, at the same time also handsome flowering ones, put in the 
cuttings about the third week in August, place them in a gentle hot- 
bed or in the greenhouse (they do not require to be covered with 
hand or bell glasses), and after they have struck root, which will be 
in about a fortnight, pot them off into forty-eight-sized pots, usins 
any rich light soil; afterwards keep them in the greennouse, and 
when about six inches hi^h nip off their tops, they will soon shoot 
out again, and wiU come into flower at the end of October, at which 
time they will be about two feet high, and will continue in full bloom 
till January. The 8. splendens cannot be preserved through the 
winter in the temperature of the greenhouse ; therefore, after the 
plants have done flowering, throw them away, unless you have the 
means of saving two or three to serve for stocks next season ; other- 
wise you must depend for cuttings on your morq fortunately situated 
friends. 

I beg to observe, too, that Mr. Williams may grow lar|^e plants 
of the S, splendens with much less trouble by the following plan, 
than by the one he at present practises. Let him strike his cuttings 
in March, pot them ofl*, place tnem in the greenhouse, . harden them 
to the air Dy degrees, and when ail danger from frost has passed, 
plant them in the open ground. As soon as the flower-buds appear, 
the plants must be taken up with as large a ball as ^possible, and 
planted in a pot or tub of a corresponding size. They must then be 
well supplied with water, and returned into the hot or greenhouse, 
where they will soon recover from the effects of the transplanting, 
and will flower beau^ully and abimdantly. These plants will be 
about five feet high, ana proportionately bushy ; indeed, the 8. 
splendens, when treated in this manner, assumes a regular and hand- 
some habit. If the side shoots are taken off during summer, plants 
with heads like Standard Boses are easily obtained, and placed in a 
collection of other plants the heads can be shown above them. 

In a warm summer and autumn the 8. splendens will flower very 
beautifully, if planted on the open border. 
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TEEATMBNT OP IXOBAS. 

BT HB. JAMES CABSTAIBS, OABDEITEB, LAKODEN HALL, KENT. 

Mt treatment of Ixobas haa been so Bucceseftil in Having most 
eztraordinaiy blooming plants, that I have been requested to send 
the particiiliura of it for insertion in the ELOKiourTtJBAL Cabinbt, and 
which with pleasure I now do. I procure cuttings of the ripened 
wood about July, and plant them in five-inch or six-inch pots, 
which are found to be the most convenient size ; these are nearly 
half filled with broken potsherds as drainage, a little rou^h peat is 
added, and the remainder is filled up with sUver sand, mto which 
the cuttings are inserted. The pots are plunged in a tan or other 
bed, where they will have bottom heat, and can be kept close. If 
the cuttings get too damp, the glasses are removed for an hour or 
two, and then replaced; W ith a brisk moist heat they will root in 
about five or six weeks (sometimes sooner), and may then get a 
little air for two or three days, after which the glasses are removed 
altogether. If they are found to flag after removing the glasses, 
they are replaced for a short period. As soon as they will stand 
without the glasses, they are potted singly into three-inch pots, and 
placed in a frame, hotbed, or stove. If in the latter, they have a 
nand-glass put over them until they make fresh roots. The points 
of the shoots must be nipped off, to make them bushy. In selecting 
cuttings make choice oi those with short joints, as they make the 
best specimens. If they are rooted in a brisk heat previously to 
July they have a shift, but that entirely depends upon circum- 
stances ; generally it is best to let them remain in the small pots 
till the foUowins February, when they may be shifted into six-mch 
pots, and placed in a light, airy situation, and where they will 
experience a genile bottom heat, which is essential to success. 
During the tune they are growing they require plenty of heat, 
air, light, and water. If air is not freely admitted in the growing 
season they are apt to become weak and spindly, in consequence of 
which they wiU either produce weakly blooms, or none at all ; but 
with a temperature of from seventy-five to eighty degrees, with 
plenty of air, and shifted in February, they will produce short- 
jointed and well-ripened wood by September; after which they 
will stand in a temperature of fifty degrees until they are 
wanted to flower. By attending to this course of treatment 
an early and good bloom will be secored. The soil I use is 
composed of two-thirds turfy peat, one-third turfy loam and Beigato 
sand, using it as rough as possible ; the larger the plants, the 
rougher the compost is required. Water must be used sparingly 
in winter, and more freely as the season advances and a higher 
temperature is required, which will be about the middle of January. 
Increase the heat as the season advances. K the plants are wanted 
for ejphUntion^ and they are advancing too fiist, remove them to a 
cooler place, but this must be done before a single bloom has ex- 
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panded, the flowers being liable to drop then, on aisudden transi- 
tion. After the blooming is over they wiU make their growth, set 
their blooms, and be prepared for a lower temperature during the 
winter. Wifch proper attention they may be had in flower almost at 
any time in the jr^. I was advi/ed tb try the one-ahift system, 
but it proved a failure. My practice is to shift progressively ^ re- 
moving the plants &om a three-inch to a six-inch pot, and &om that 
to a nine-inch one and then to a twelve-inch one, and so on. Ixoras 
are liable to be infested with all kinds of insects, such as the thrip, 
white and brown scale, mealy bug, green fly, and red spider. If 
the plants are well syringed at favourable opportunities, both v/nder 
the leaves as well as over the top of the pmnt, and not half done, 
the insects will be kept travelling, and wiU never do any mischief. 
It is when they lie up unmolested that they injure the plants. I 
have used thin size- water, sprinkling the plant over and under, or 
small pots I dipped overhead. This always destroys the insects. I 
wash them freely in pure water two or three days afterwards. If 
the method of treatment I pursue be duly attended to, and in addition 
to giving a good supply of soft water at the roots during the growing 
season, and once a week a good soaking of liquid manure, every 
shoot will have a flne head of flowers. I have had some nine inches 
across. 


REMAEKS ON HTBEIDIZINa PLANTS. 

I HAYB noticed in the Cabiket, from time to time, remarks by the 
conductor on encouraging the hybridizing of various classes of 
plants, and which induced me to turn my attention to the process 
last season with the Amaryllis, Achimenes, Verbena, Fuchsia, 
Phlox, Pelargonium, and others. Some of the seeds I obtamed 
early last summer I sowed immediately, and the others early this 
spring, and now I have, as the result, very numerous, and in almost 
endless variety, beautifiilly distinct flowers of the above, with the 
exception of the AmaryUis. The process is easy,— applying the 
pollen of one flower to the stigma of another. The flower to which 
the pollen is about to be applied must have its own anth^s (con- 
taining the pollen) cut away before they burst, after which, the 
pollen from the different plant may be applied to the stigma. K 
the pollen of the plant to be operated upon is not cut away, the 
stigma is likely to be operated upon by the pollen of the same 
flower, and the result be natural seedUngs. The stigma, when in a 
proper state to have the pollen (powder-like) applied, is glutinous 
outside, and the powder adheres to it. I have noticed that no 
certain criterion can be relied on as to the form the new plant will 
take ; sometimes I And that the male (pollen) plant is assumed, and 
in others the contrary. I uniformly found that the more perfect in 
form both parents were, so was the production. As it respects the 
colours, I have not had two alike from the same plant ; when all 
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the flowers on a plant bare been operated upon by pollen, from one 
plant, the most decided, strong, and clear colours give the more 
distinct in the progeny. It is only by observation, in the progress 
of the operation and blooming, that the best results can be safely 
expected in future attempts as to colours, but in form, where the 
flowers of both are of fine form, those raised therefrom will 
certainly be good. As far as the majority of my one year's experi- 
ments go, I find, in colour, the seedlings partake more of the mother 
plant ; and in form, that of the plant from which the pollen was 
Drought. 

The entire process, from first to last, has aflbrded me much grati- 
fication, and those persons fond of flowers will derive pleasure m its 
pursuit. The results of but a few years' application to the system 
of hybridizing has already added immense charms to the beauties of 
the stove, greenhouse and flower garden, as well as to fruits, and the 
process being now adopted on a far more extensive scale, in a few 
years we shdll, no doubt, have quite astonishing results to grace our 
flor^ exhibitions, as well as domestic compartments. 


A QUESTION WHETHER THE PUBLICATION OF THE 
SUCCESSFUL OE UNSUCCESSFUL PEACTICES OF 
OAEDENING CONTEIBUTE MOST TO THE IMPEOVE- 
MENT OF PEACTICAL EEADEBS. 

BY SENEX. 

It is often observed that the faults and fooleries of others operate 
more impressively as warnings, than the recital of success acts in- 
centively to greater care and vigilance. There is a rankling sting and 
dread about the first, much more intense than any emulative feeling 
consequent upon the contemplation of the second. Hence it has 
been held that if all failures, and the cause or causes of them, were 
faithfully recorded, much good would accrue, as such information 
would act like a beacon to guide inexperience along the safe path of 
practice. 

But how can it be expected that the most candid writer oould 
calmly sit down to publish his own errors ? A sense of public duty 
is rarely so predommant as to induce a man to acknowledge volun- 
tarily his own want of foresight, of care, or of skill. This indeed 
can hardly be expected; but, nevertheless, such reports would be 
very useful, and, to an ingenuous mind, a frank confession would 
leave no uneasiness, nor would it be any disgrace. Failures will 
happen, in spite of the highest talent, unceasing care, and the most 
consummate skill. This is a fact universally admitted, and therefore 
no odium can attach to a mere error of judgment, or to the occur- 
rence of an event over which the superintendent had no control. 
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In another point of view, the sooner professional errors are acknow- 
ledged, and even pubHshed, the better; because, if made in the 
management of particular flowering plants, shrubs, wall-fruit trees, 
for instance — as planting too deep, or in their disposition, as placing 
them too near together (these beins permanent objeets) — the error 
is sure to be detected sooner or later, and perlmps reported by 
visitors, from whom it always comes ungracefimy, and too often un- 
faithfully. 

It may be said, however, that if a man write at all, it will probably 
be of some successful exploit of his own ; and if truly and minutely 
enough described (and not arising from circumstances purely local), 
it answers as well as if he had written of an unsuccessful experiment, 
because the latter may be inferred from the detail of his suceessfiil 
practice. 

Gardening has been less subject to be disfigured by erroneous or 
irrelevant writings than its sister art Agriculture, not only because it 
is an employment more definite in execution, but also because its 
professors are more on an equality among themselves — ^is less invaded 
by amateur scribblers, and its practical excellences or defects more 
universally known. This happens in consequence of their fraternal 
intercourse with each other, from the custom of the juniors passing 
from one celebrated place to another in pursuit of theur business, and 
from their general character as reading; men. This character gardeners 
have long enjoyed ; and since gardening periodicals were set going by 
the indefatigable men of twenty to thirty years ago, literary gar- 
deners and gardening have very much increased. That such peri- 
odicals are serviceable to mankind in general is undeniable; and 
though their contents are neither always new, yet, among other 
things, they go far to answer the question at the head of these 
remarks ; not indeed by the insertion of voluntary admissions of 
failures in practice by the unsuccessful practitioners themselveSy 
but by criticism of neighbours and tourists, whose communications, 
if candidly and courteously written for the sake of professional truth, 
are sure of a place in those periodicals. 

Criticism on what is done or omitted to be done hy others has often 
a snarling, carping kind of aspect, and too frequently gives offence to 
the parties or places pointed at, more especially in matters of taste ; 
in this affair, everv man has what he calls his own, and should 
certainly be allowed to enjoy it undisturbed, provided he does not 
impose it on others. Censure on the want of space or of high 
keeping in gardens is much oftener caused by the want of means 
than by the want of either taste or of propriety. Such circumst«nce8 
are not legitimate objects of criticism ; but on principles of practice, 
or of their right or wrong application, every one may exercise his 
own judgment, and freely canvass men and measures, as may appear 
to him necessary for banishing error or for the maintenance of truth. 
This gives periodical publications, whether on arts or sciences, an 
inquisitorial character ; and wliile kept pure from low abuse and 
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frivolous petulance, raise them in the estimation of readers into a 
kind of tribunal to which all will cheerfully pay a due deference. 

Viewed in this light, periodical publications have a peculiar value. 
Any error which may creep into one number is pretty sure of being 
corrected in the next or some following one ; ana as refutation must 
be accompanied with some discussion pro and eon^ facts are elicited 
or new ideas broached, which, but for the first mistake or misstate- 
ment, would have perhaps laid dormant for ever. 


EEVIEW. 

The Ihvourites of the Mower Garden. By G- Pba.ncis, P.L.S. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers' Hall Court. 

Mb. Fbakois has long been an authority in floral matters, and this 
very interesting and useful book additionally confirms his reputation, 
also increases the obligation owing to him by both amateur and prac- 
tical gardeners. It is full of useful information, and ought to be the 
companion of all who delight in possessing an ornamental and well- 
managed flower-garden throughout the year. 

It is a very cheap work, and thus placed within the reach of all 
persons. By the following extract our readers will see the nature of 
its general contents. 

3.— EVERLASTINa. GNAPSALIUM, 

Saitd Eveelastikq. Gnaphalium arenarium. 

This is the plant alluded to in page 71 as that which in all proba- 
bility was the one called Amaranth by the ancients, and which is still 
to this day called by the French Immortelle, It is used by them, 
as it was in former times, to decorate tombs, and as an emblem of im- 
mortality, which the unchanging nature of the flowers would naturally 
suggest. These are about the size of peas, and grow in clusters on a 
downy and leafy stem, six or eight inches high. The leaves are small, 
oblong, blunt, and covered with a whit-e down. The roots spread 
very rapidly, and by their division the plant may be propagated. The 
place of growth should be dry, warm, and sandy ; ttie better to imi- 
tate its native places, which are the sea-shores of the South and West 
of Europe. The flowers, which make their appearance abundantly in 
June and July, and if undisturbed would remain unchanged till de- 
stroyed by frost, are gathered when in perfection, and used for the^ 
above purposes of decoration, and also in winter or dried-flower nose- 
gays. They are frequently dyed black, green, or red, and as such 
used as artificial flowers in head-dresses, etc. 

Whether this be the true Amaranth or not is doubtful. It is 
certain that the Amaranth was one of the principal votive flowers of 
former aa well as of modem times. Milton speaks of it as forming 
the diadem of the angels ; — 
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" With solemn adoration down they cast 
Their crowns, inwove with Amaranth «nd gold. 
Immortal Amaranth I a flower which once 
In Paradise, fast by the tree of life 
Began to bloom i but soon for man's offence 
To Heaven removed, where first it grew — ^there grows 
And flowers aloft." 

Tet Milton in another place classes it among flowers '^ that sad 
embroid ery wear ;'' and Spenser describes the Amaranth as a purple 
flower. We wiU let the young botanist puzzle this matter out, being 
assured that he will feel an interest in a flower, hallowed by being 
consecrated to departed friends, and which could suggest sweet lines 
like the following : — 

'' I sooght the fairest and gayest flowers 
Of the new spring's besntifiil blossoms ! 
And I gathered them at mom's first honrs, 
And placed them in childhood's bosom 1 
Yet sorrowing there 

The dew-drops hung, 
And the pearly tear 
To the young fiower dung ! 

I culled the best sprigs of the Bose and Vine^ 

By the snmmer s noon-day sun ; 
And twined me a garland for manhood's prime, 
And in truth 'twas a lovely one t 
But withered the Bose 

Ere the day was done. 
And the purple huso 
Of the grape were gone ! 

I wandered at night o'er the dreary lea, 

'Mid the wintry tempest's rage, 
And I took of the Yew and the Caress tree, 
And wove a dark wreath for age! 
And when I arose 

I beheld them wave 
Their sable hues 
O'er the old man's grave 1 

Then I thought of the ne'er fading Amaranth bowers, 

Which blossom for ever above. 
And thought me eternity's beautiful flowers 
Must blow in those regions of love ! 
And I sigh to reach there 

To twine me a wreath * 
Unprofaned by a tear 
Or mortality's breath I** 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

102. Genetyllis titltpifbba. Nat. Ord. Myrtacea. • Syn. Heda^ 
rome iulipiferum. This truly beautiful hardy greenhouse shrub was 
discovered by Mr. Drummond in Western Australia. A plant of it 
was shown at the Horticultural Society's Exhibition at Gore House, 
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which fonned a neat, rather erect, bushy plant, about three feet 
high, and as much across, bearing upwards of two hundred flowers. 
Each branch is terminated with a drooping involucre (flower), some- 
what resembling a small tulip, about two inches long and an inch and 
a half across the expanded mouth, white tinged with primrose, and 
deeply veined and streaked with rosy crimson. It ments a place in 
every greenhouse or pit«frame. (i^. in Bot, Mag. 4858.) 

103. EHODODENDBONBBXUSTrM(&Ztm^Z0a(;«(l). r^at. Ord. JSHciU?^^ . 
Syn. Viereya retusa, A neat evergreen bushy shrub, growing about 
two feet high. The leaves are thick, two inches long, near^ oval- 
shaped. The flowers are produced in terminal umbels, of six to nine 
blossoms in each. Each dower is tube-shaped, with a slightly spread** 
ing five-parted limb (face of the flower) ; tne tube is an inch and a 
quarter long, and the limb about three parts of an inch across ; of a 
bright scarlet outside, and yellow witldn. It is a native of high 
mountains in Western Java, where it was first discovered by Blume ; 
and Dr. Horsfield found it in 1818 at Sumatra, at an elevation of 
3000 feet, in shady situations. It will therefore succeed in our green- 
houses or pit-firames. It is a charming free-blooming plant, belonging 
to the group of Rhododendron ferrugineum and B, hirsuium, so w^ 
known in our shrubberies. Messrs. Eollison, of Tooting Nursery, 
obtained seeds of it^ and plants have bloomed in their establishment 
this season. It highly merits a place in every greenhouse. (JVy. in 
Bot. M<M. 4859.) 

104. OTBEFTOGABFUS Gabdenii. Nat. Ord. Didj^ocarpea. It is 
a native of Natal, and its appearance is somewhat smiilar to S. Bexii^ 
but nevertheless quite distmct, both in leaves and flowers.. The 
flowers are produced in profusion ; each floral stem rises six to eight 
inches high, bearing two flowers ; they are similar in size to those of 
8. Bexiiy but those of Bexii are of a, pale bltte, whilst the tube portion 
of those of 8. Qardenii are green or greeniah^white, and the large 
spreading flve-parted lobes (front of flower) are a lilac colour, 
streaked on the three lower lobes with rich red lines or dots. The 
tube is two and a half inches long, and the front of the blossom one 
inch and a half. It blooms profiisely in the greenhouse throughout 
summer. It is rather remarkable that this pretty species, as well as 
the 8, JPolvanthue, which we noticed last montn (page 179), were 
raised (at Kew) from seeds accidentally contained in soil sent from 
Natal, with some other plants growing therein. {^» in Bot. 
Mag. 4862.) 

105. Bhobodendbon Galipobnigvm. Mr. Lobb sent this hand- 
some species from California to Messrs. Yeitch, in whose establish- 
ment it has bloomed this season, and plants were exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace Moral F^te. The plant bears a close affinit;^^ in ap- 
pearance to a small plant of B. Oatawhiense, but of dwarf habit. The 
flowers are borne in large terminal heads, each blossom two and a half 
inches across, of various tints of rose and pink colours, spotted with 
yellow. Plants about a foot high have (each) several heads of these 
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most beautiful flowers. This species has stood the winter well b^ the 
open ground at the Exeter Nursery. ( J¥^. in Bot. Mag, 4868.) 

106. CHiEToaABTBA. LiKDSKiANA. Nat. Ord. MSlaUomac9(B, — 
This most magnificent flowering plant was first discovered by M. Linden 
upon the summit of Monserrata, at an elevation of 9840 feet. Sub- 
sequently it was found by M. Schlim, in New Granada, and by him 
sent to M. Linden, in whose establishment it has flowered. It 
forms a neat bushy plant fix>m one to two feet high ; its leaves are 
about two and a half inches long, ovate-oblong-shaped, five-nerved, 
very pretty. The flowers are produced in large terminal panicles ; 
each blossom being two and a half inches across, of a rich brilliant 
erinuanf and continue to display their magnificence for a considerable 
period. It blooms profusely, and highly merits a place in every stove 
or warm greenhouse. (Jfy. in Flor, des Serres, 1012.) 

107. LocHXBiA (Jjohimenei) maqnifica. Nat. Ord. Qesneriaeecp, 
-—This splendid phi»nt has been introduced by M. Linden, &om the 
province of Popayan, in New Qrauada, and has bloomed in bis 
establishment at Brussels. The plant grows from two to three feet 
and a half high, and is of a strong robust habit. Each leaf is 
four inches long, ovate-oblong shape ; very neat. The flowers are 
produced in large terminal lemr heads, and are in form similar to 
Achimenei hirsuta and pedunetUata, !Elach blossom has a tube one 
and a half inch long, and the Hmb [(front) two inches across; the 
flower is of a lively scarlet-crimson, with a yellow throat, and 
the large limb is beautifully striped and spotted with a deep purple. 
It is a splendid acquisition, and bloomiog so profusely is highly oroa* 
mental. {Mg, in JS^lor. des Serresy 1013.) 

108. Lavatxra mabitima. Nat. Ord. Mahacea. — The habit of 
this showy species is similar to the Zavatera arborea, and a somewhat 
woody, tree-like, very branching plant. It grows naturally on the 
banks of the Mediterranean Sea, and in the central part of France. 
It blooms profusely; the flowers are produced in terminal racemes, 
each shoot terminating with several flowers. Each blossom is three 
inches across, white, and each of its five petals has a large dark 
violet and carmine streaked blotch, which compose a striking centre. 
It is exceedingly showy; it will flourish in the open ground in 
England during summer, but requires to have the shelter of a 
greenhouse or pit-frame in winter. (Fig in Mar. des Serree^ 1007.) 
. 109l Bilbxboia mabmobata. Nat. Ord. Bromeliacea. — ^A native 
of Brazil, and a very ornamental plant for the stove. The leaves 
(Pine Apple plant-like) are long, the edges curving inwards, green 
beautifully marbled with a bright chestnut-brown colour. The 
flowers are produced in a large panicle ; the lower portion of each 
blossom is pure white, and the upper portion a rich blue colour. 
The branches of the panicle, and the leaves it bears, are of a rich rosy 
carmine, the whole combining to render the plant hiehly interesting 
and ornamental. It merits a place in every ho&ouse or warm 
greenhouse. {Fig. in L'lUusiratum Harticole^ 48.) 
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110. Aloksoa WAnscEWicziL—It is a neat, half-shrubby, bushy 

Elant, from, one to two feet high, but by stopping the leads it may be 
ept at any intermediate size. It is a profuse bloomer, the flowers 
bemg borne in lon^ spikes, each blossom about three parts of an 
inch across, of a bright salmon-scarlet, with a yellow eye. It is a 
pretty showy plant for the greenhouse, as well as an excellent bedding 
plant. Plants may be procured at a cheap price, in the principid 
nurs^es. 

111. Papavbb atteaktia. — This very handsome flowering poppy 
has the habit of the Welsh Poppy, grows about ten inches high, and 
blooms profusely. Each blossom is two inches across, of the richest 
orange colour. It is a hardy herbaceous plant, and ought to be 
grown in eyery flower garden. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

HORTICULTTJRAL FeTE, HELD AT THE CbYSTAL PaLACB, SrDENHAM, Jutie 2nd, 

1855 (continued from page 182). — Thirty Stove and Greenhouse Plants^ grouped for 
"Effect^ in or out of flower. Second Prize, £15, to Messrs. Veitch. This collection was 
arranged vk the west end^ extending too on the south and north side-wingSy so that the 
entire collection could not be seen at one glance, which considerably depreciated the 
effect, though the plants were better disposed in contrast than those of Messrs. KoUi- 
son. This collection was disposed so that it had three principal or centre (down) rows. 
At the top shelf of the middle group was the noble Tree Pern of New Zealand, DicJc- 
soma squamosa^ having seven wide spreading branches. In front of it (on second shelf) 
was a splendid dssiis discolor^ and below it (on the third shelf) an Aerides virens. On 
each side of the Cissus discolor was a I^halanopsis grandiflora^ in most profuse bloom. 
These were backed by a yellow Oncidivm sphiacelatum and Dendrobium nobile. At 
each comer there was a Norfolk Island Pine^ associated with the yellow DendroHum 
densiflorumy Cattleya Mossia, then the two match Philodendron pertusum and pinnati" 
fidum ; two match Azaleas, lateritia and coceinea. On the left of these were the fwa." 
leskyedVaimiLivistonaborionica; Medinellamagnifica (a standard); Lilium giganieunif 
six feet high, with twelve of its large drooping white and red striped flowers ; JErica 
depressa, with a profusion of its rich yellow blossoms; together with Platycerium grande^ 
and Coleus JBlumei, with its strikingly marked leaves of crimson-brown, edged with 
green. The right wing had nearly the same kind of plants (match ones) to the above- 
named wing, with the aiddition of a golden variegated Screw Pine and the Dragon Tree, 
Dracena JDraco, The intermixture of plants not in bloom, but having very beautiful 
foliage, gave a more striking effect to set off with greater advantage those in flower than 
otherwise they would have had. The introduction of giving prizes for the best effect in 
grouping or staging of plants, etc., is a great improvement, and we feel assured that 
henceforth an advance in this particular will take place throughout the universality 
of the Ploral and Horticultoral Exhibitions of this country. In order to a proper 
arrangement, attention must first be given to the centre of liie collection, which must 
always form the key to the structure, whether that key be a single plant or a down row of 
several steps or shelves. On each side of the centre plant there must be one that will 
to some extent not only harmonize with it, but in particular do so with its opposite, in 
form of growth, size, foliage, and flowers. Thus, suppose the plant on the right-hand 
side of the centre to have leaves onA flowers of a large size, and its structure a broad 
bush, as a Camellia for instance, it would be improper to have the plant on the left of 
the centre such as a small upright growifig Heath, as there would be the opposite of 
harmony both in form of growth and size of foliage and flowers. The colours of the foliage 
and flowers may be as different as possible, so they contrast strikingly with those placed 
next to them, thus the effect would be increased in proportion. . A little practice with speci- 
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mens of shrabs, flowers, etc., will soon point out to the individual what will approximate 
nearest to perfection therewith, and thongh at first sight this system of arrangement 
may appear complicated, it will soon become quite familiar, and readily accomi^shed. 
In addition to the first and second prizes in this class there were two others of £l eaob 
and two of £5 each, which were awarded to collections exhibited by gardeners. 

CIm9 Secondyfor Ikaeti^ Stove and Oreenhoute JPlanU in Flower, — First prize, £30, 
to Mr. May, gardener to H. Oolyer, Esq., of Dartford, for most extraordinary fine plants 
oiEpacria miniaia grandijtora, six feet high by six feet across, in profose bloom. Bipia- 
dema crassinoda, grown to a fine bosh, and fall of bloom. Enottemon Nerifolia^ six 
feet by six. BjMtcrie grandiflora^ six feet by six. ApheUxia nutcratUha purpurea^ fire 
feet by five. jLescAenauUia agurea, a superb plant, in profuse bloom. Pimelea ^r^" 
iilis, in profuse bloom, the flowers of a bright rose, in tne way of Hendenom. Chm" 
pholobkimpolymorphum^ formed into a fine bush, and in profuse bloom. Erica elej/am, 
very showy. Boronia pinnata, Oenetyllia tulipiferwn^ the flowers pale, in consequence 
of being grown in too high a temperature — ^% cooler its atmosphere the richer its 
colours. Azalea exguiaitay covered with its beautiful variegated salmon and white 
edged flowers. Jlondeletia speeiosa-major, beautiful, with its numerous pendulous heads 
of tube-shaped orange-scarlet flowers, IHllioynia nudes eanguinea^ profusely in bloom. 
Slephanotue floribuneUt, one mass of its fine hirge heads of pearl-white blossoms. Lee- 
chenauliia formosum, JUamanda Nerifolia. Pkanocoma prolifera, and Chorotema 
Zawrenciana, There were several other collections, for prizes of £15, £10, etc. They 
consisted of many of the above named, and Acacia grandie, PoUfgala LalmaHana^ 
Gardenia Fortunit Lrora coocineaf and crocatoy Cactus coceinea magnifica^ Erica 
CavendieMi, Medinella Sieholdiy lighter flower tlian if. magwfica^ very fine 'rPleroma 
eleganSf and P. heteromalku Also fine Vincas of the white with red eye, and the rose- 
ooloured. These were fine specimens, and we give the names, in order that our readers 
may know what plants are calculated to make exMHtion ones. 

Twelve Best Stove or Oreenhouse Plants* — First prize, £18, to Mr. Dods, gardener 
to Sir John Cathcart, for first-raie plants of Erica Cavendishii^ Azalea Becora (a 
bright rose), Erica depressa, Chorozema illicifolia, Pimelea spectabilis, Boronia 
pinnatay Azalea variegata, Leschenaultia formosay GompholoHum polifmorphumy 
Jphelexis macrantha purpurea^ Ejpacris miniata grandifiora, and Zesehenauliia 
biloba superba. The Oompholobium was trained to branchy sticks, and nicely arranged 
80 as to form a good bushy being much more tastefial than the old formal mode of a 
fiat-faced wire framework. 

Best Collection of ISoentg Orchids, — First prize, £30, to Messrs. Veitch, for Leelia 
purpurata, Cattleyii Mossiee, Aerides Yeitchii, macnlosum, superbum, and odoratum- 
majus, Dendrobinm *nobile, densiflomm, onosmum, and monilifonne, Onddinm 
ampliatum-mijor, Phalsnopsis grandifiora, Saccolabium guttatum, Calanthe veratrifolia, 
Cattleya intennedia, C. Mossise superba^ Cypripedium barbatum-major, Tanda teres, 
Sobralia macrantha, Yanda tricolor, and Cselogyne Lowii. The whole were admirable 
specimens in fine bloom. Second prize, £20, to Messrs. Bollison, for Aerides odoratum, 
A. afflne, A. afline roseum, A. erispimi, A. Larpentro, Brassia brachiata, Cattleya 
Adandee, C. Leopoldi, G. Mossiee, Cypripedium barbatom, Dendrobium Calceolaria, 
D. moschatum, Odontoglossum hastilabium, Fhalseuopsis amabilis, P. grandifiora, 
Stanho])ea oculata, Saccohtbium guttatum, Sobralia Galeottiana, S. macrantha, Urope- 
dium Iindeni. The first prize, £30 {Amateurs), to Mr. Mylam, gardener to S. Bcid, 
Esq., of Bumham. Second prize, £20, to Mr. Williams, gardener to C. B. Warner, 
Esq., whose collections were almost of the previous named, with splendid additions. 
Frizes were offered for best twelve plants, for which £18, £12, etc., were given. 

Twenty Variegated-leaved Exotic Plants, — First prize, £7, to Messrs. Veitch, for 
Physurus pictus, P. argenteus, Coleus Blamei, Cissus discolor, Maranta roseo-lineata. 
Aloe-leaved Yucca, Hydrangea japonica, Maranta Warscewickzi, Begonia Thwaitesi, 
Screw Pine gold-striped, Kuellia maculata, Vriesia speciosa, Caladium pictum, Calathea 
zebrina, Dracaena terminalis. Aspidistra lurida, Croton pictnm, Aneectochilus setacens 
and intermedins, and Aphelandra Leopoldii. There were^everol other collections which 
had different from the above, viz., Duranta variegata, Tillandsia splendens, Stenorhyncns 
macnlata, Draceena Sleboldii striata, the Java Lady's Slipper, Pandanus javensis varie- 
ata, Ananossa sativa variegata, and Hydrangea hortense maculata. 
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Ten Plants with Fi»e Fo/m^^.— First prize, £5, to Messrs. Yeitcli, for Zamia pungens, 
Philodendron pinnatifidum, Berberis Nepaulensis, Plectocoma elongata, Calamus 
viminalis, Sabal ambracnlifora, Musa Cavendishii, C^zylon Andicola, Braciena Draco, 
and D. indivisa. The above ten, associated with good-sized Palms and Cycads, had a 
very imposing effect. Second prize, £8, to Messrs. Rollison, for Aralia integrifolia, 
Dracaena indivisa, D. gracilis, Rhopala Estrellensis, R. magnifioa, Lomatia aostralis, 
Cissus discolor, Oanna discolor, Dioscorea zebrina, and Dracsena terminalis. These were 
exceedingly interesting. 

Miscellaneous. — Fine Plants: First prize, £3, for Cepkaiattfsfoliicularis. Second, 
£2, for AphtiUxiamaerantharosea. Third, £1, for Caieeolariat. Extra prizes, £3, for 
Callitru eupreu^ormis, a very handsome evergreen Goniferons tree, somewhat resembling 
Cupremu Juneirit (funeral pypress), having a beautiful drooping habit ; 16 plants of 
it were exhibited by Mr. Collins, gardener to E. H. Chapman, Esq., of Homsey. It is 
one of the most interesting of the tribe. Mr. Kinghom, of Isleworth, had a seedling 
Qtramum {Pelargonium) y in habit like Cawnnanisr-in'Chirft having irigJU orange^ 
searlei flowers ; a very valuable acquisition. Messrs. Veitch had Olaxinia Adamut' 
oculata, of the erect tj^lana section, lilac with white throat ; very pretty. 

I\oelv0 Oreenhotue Azaleas, — First prize, £20, to Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. 
Antrobos. Second, £16, to Messrs. Frazer. Third, £10, to Mr. Qark ; and three other 
prizes of £10, £7, and £4. The best kinds shown in the whole were, A« Extrana, soft deep 
rose; Olory of Sunning Hill, Jenkinsii superba, Iveryana, 6riswoodiuui» Broughtonis, 
Trotteriana, Symmetry, fine form ; Perryana, Exquisite, Magnifica, fine white ^ Pride 
of Dorking, superb white ; Barclayana, white striped with purple ; Beauty of Beigate, 
white striped with scarlet ; Yariegata, and Crelenon, in the way of Ex^ oisita, of superb 
form — ^Mr. Ivery, of Dorking, is disposing of small plants, at two gumeas each. The 
best single specimen was Iveryana. Any or all the above are worth a place in every 
greenhouse or pit-frame. 

Six Fuchsias in Fots^ Distinct Kinds, — First prize, £6, to Mr. Bousie, of Stoke Park, 
consisting of three dark and three light varieties, viz., Vanguard, Othello, Alpha, Yalle- 
cheur. Queen of Hanover, and Miss Hawtrey. The plants were admirably grown and 
formed in tL pyramidal shape, from six to ten feet high, in profuse bloom. We thought 
they were not as distinct from each other as they ought to have been ; in this particular, 
attention should be given to have as striking a contrast as can consistently be* 

Twelve Pelargoniums (Nurserymen), —first prize, £12, to Mr. Turner, for Carlos, 6o- 
vernor-Gteneral,Una, AchiUes, Exactum, Mochanna, Rosamond, Esther, Migestic, Astnsa, 
Sanspareil, and Zeno. Second prize, £8, to Mr. Dobson, for Ambassador, Purpureum, 
Empress, Exhibitor, Delicatum, Magnet, Gulielma, Prince Arthur, Bosamond, Painter 
Improved, Enchantress, and Vulcan. Also four other prizes. 

^ F^argoniums (Amateurs). — ^First prize, £6, for Purple Perfection, Enchantress, 
Rosa, (^leen of May, Pandora, and Lucy. Second prize, £4, Wonderful, Magnet, 
Carlos, Jrortio, Serena, and Sanspareil. Also four other prizes. 

Tioeke Fancy Felargoniums, — First prize, £12, to Mr. Turner, for Perfection, 
Madame Sontag, Caliban, Embescens, Delicatum, Eormosissimum, Gaiety, Celestial, 
Jenny Lind, Cassandra, Electra, and Richard Cobden. Second prize, £8, to Mr, Gaines, 
for Gaktzin, Miss Sfaeppard, Princess Alice Maud, Vandyke, Eclipse, Hero of Surrey, 
Delicatum, Formosissimum, John Bull, Caliban, Queen Victoria,'- Erubescens. 

Six Fancy Felargoniums (Amateurs). — First prize, £6, for Delicatum, Jenny Lind| 
Advancer, Princess Marie Galitzin, Madame Sontag, and Hero of Surrey. 

Twelve Fansies in Fois (Nurserymen). — ^First prize, £3, for Unde Tom, Isabella, 
Duke of Perth, Emperor, Crimson Perfection, Satisfaction, Queen of the Isles, Brilliant, 
Duke of Newcastle, John Ingram, and Royal Visit. 

The Royal NATiONio. Tulip ExHiBinoir for 1856 was held at Cambridge, on May 
20th. The collection shown consisted of 14 stands of six blooms, 10 of twdve blooms, 
3 of eighteen blooms, and about two hundred and fifty single specimens — ^making about 
500 in the whole, which is much less than on any previous yearns exhibition ; this was 
owing to the very ungenial season. The following are the awards. 

iS£r Blooms, one in each Class* — 1st. Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, with Madame 
Vestris, Duke of Devonshire, Alexander Magnus, Rutley*s Queen, Triomphe Royale, and 
Gf^lory of Abingdon. 2nd. Mr. Charles Spencer, Thurlston, by Derby, with Royal 
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Sovereign, Victoria Begina, Heroine, Pilot, Salvator Bosa, and Trionmhe Boyale. 3rd. 
Mr. R. I. Lawrence, Hampton, with Everard, Queen Charlotte, Kate Conner, Byzantinm, 
Triomphe Royale, and Vivid. 4th. Mr. H. Betteridge, Milton Hill, Abingdon, with 
Bion, Royal Sovereign, Friend, Triomphe Royale, David, and Everard. 6th. Mr. 
Thomas Adams, Derhv, with Captain White, Aglaia, Gem, J>nke of Devonshire, 
Salvator Rosa, and Heroine. 6th. Mr. Joseph Hunt, High Wycombe, with Lady 
Denman, Camuse de Croix, Sir Joseph Paiton, Princess Royid, Bion, and Vivid. 

Twelve Blooms. — 1st. Mr. Betteridge, with seedling (feathoed byblcemen), seedling 
(flamed byblcemen), Sir E. Codrington, Heroine, Boyal Sovereign, Bion, Rembrandt 
(Wood), Glory of Abingdon, Thalia, Charles Brown, Mountain Sylph, and Triomphe du 
Monde (or Pass Salvator Rosa). 2nd. Mr. Hunt, with Nora Creina, Odd Cup, Lady 
Stanley, David, Ulysses, Heroine, Violet, Quarto, Pilot, Bmlant (Beteral), Princess 
Royal, Lustre, and Lady Catherine Gordon. 8rd. Mr. R. Headly, with Chellaston, 
Penelope (Headly), Sarah (Headly), seedling, Aglaia feathered, Aglaia flamed, Duke of 
Devonshire, Pilot, Apollo (Headly), Platoff, Adonis (Headly), and Better than Fanny 
Ghepel. 4th. Mr. Lymbery, with Paul Ply, Shakspeare, Platoff, Vivid, Queen Char- 
lotte, Lorenzo, Nepaidese Prince, Rosa Blanca, Triomphe Royale, Comte de Vergennes, 
Joe Maltby, and La Vandicken. 6th. Dr. Sanders, with Smith's Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
James Watts, Princess Lamballe, Triomphe Royale, Polyphemus, Caledonia, Walworth, 
Claudiana, Royal George, Duke of Devonshire, Reine d'Egypte, and Arid. Other com- 
petitors were Mr. Colman, Norwich ; Mr. Allestree, Mr. ^encet, Mr. Thomily, and 
Mr. Barratt. 

Eighteen Blooms. — Ist. Mr. Charles Turner, with Alexander Magnus, Madame 
Vestris, Rosa Blanca, Aglaia flamed, Duke of Devonshire, Triomphe Royale, Aglaia 
feathered. Pilot, Princess Boyal, Strong's King, Primo Bien du mir, Selim, Pmrple 
Perfection, Heroine, Dekforce's King, Countess Harrington, Polyphemus, and Ariette. 
2nd. Mr. Lawrence, with Polyphemus, Vicar of Radford, Queen Charlotte, seedling 
(feathered bizarre), Mrs. Lymbery, Aglaia, Pilot, Claudiana, Madame Vestris, Mud of 
Orleans, Vivid, Violet Imperial, Friend, Aimidia, seedling (bizarre). Heroine, Queen of 
the North, and Sphinx. 8rd. Mr. Lymbery, with Platoff, Sir Joseph Paxton, Strong's 
King, PauJl Fry, Duke of Devonshire, Captain White, Mrs. Lymbery, Bacchus, Lady 
Denman, Lysandre Noir, Hepworth's Sarah, Crown IMnce of the Netherlands, Comte 
de Vergennes, Aglaia, Agnes Cresswell, Joe Maltby, Geraldine, and Lavinia. 

Single Specimens in Classes. — Feathered Bizarres: 1, Royal Sovereign, Mr. 
C. Spencer; 2, ditto, Mr. T. Houghton; 3, ditto, Mr. Charles 5?pcncer; 4, ditto 
ditto I 5, Duke of Devonshire, Rev. S. Cresswdl ; 6, Snhinx, ditto, flamed Bizarres: 
1, Royal Sovereign, Mr. C. Turner; 2, Seedling, Mr. B. I. Lawrence; 8 ,Duke of 
Devonshire, Mr. C. Turner ; 4, Pizarro, ditto ; 6, Selim, Mr. R. I. Lawrence ; 6, roly- 
phemus, Mr. C. Spencer. JPeathered Byblcemens : 1, Queen of the North, Mr. R. I. 
Lawrence; 2, Queen of the South, Mr. J. Hunt; 3, Friend, Mr. R. I. Lawrence; 
4, Seedling, Mr. R.. Headly ; 6, Hden, Mr. Joseph Hunt ; 6, Eliza, Mr. Joseph Hunt ; 
Flamed BybUxmens : 1, Don Pedro, Mr. R. I. Lawrence ; 2, Princess Royal, Mr. G. 
Turner; 8, David, Mr. Clarke; 4, Camarine, Mr. Lawrence; 6, Lord Denman, Mr. C. 
Spencer; 6, Princess Royal, Mr. 0. Turner. Feathered Botes : 1, Madame Vestris, 
Mr. Lawrence ; 2, Mary Lamb, Rev. S. Cresswell ; 8, Heroine, Mr. C. Spencer ; 4, 
ditto, Mr. Houghton; 5, ditto, ditto ; 6, Heroine, Mr. C. Turner. Flamed Boses: 1, 
Lady Catherine Gordon, Mr. J. Hunt ; 2, Triomphe Royale, Mr. 0. Turner ; 8, Aglaia, 
Mr. Lawrence ; 4, Triomphe Royale, Mr. J. Hunt ; 5, ditto, Mr. C. Turner ; 6, Aglaia, 
Mr. Lawrence. \ 

Premise Prises, selected vrom the whole Exhibition. — Feathered Bizarre : 
Boyal Sovereign, exhibited by Dr. Sanders, of Staines. Flamed Bizarre : Selim, ex- 
hibited by Mr. C. Turner, Slough. Feathered Byblcemen : Gem, exhibited by Mr. 
Thomas Allestree, Draycott. Flamed Bghloemen : David, exhibited by Mr. Betteridge, 
Abingdon. Feathered Base : Mary Lamb, exhibited by Mr. Thomas Allestree, Dray- 
cott. Flamed Bossi Lady Catherine Gordon, exhibited by Mr. Joseph Hunt, High 
Wycombe. 

iS£v Breeders^ Dissimilar Blooms, — 1st. Mr. Headly, with six seedlings. 2nd. Mr. 
C. Turner, with Juliet, Salvator Rosa, Princess Royal, Aide-de-Camp, Pilot, and Lady 
Stanley. 3rd. Mr. Joseph Hunt, with Willison's King, Maid of Orleans, Lady Stanley, 
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Pilot* Couiitesa of Hamngton, and Juliet. 4t]u Mr. BetteridgCi with two seedlings, 
Pilot, Salrator Boaa, Julie^ and Sir Joseph Paiton. 


BEIEP EEMAEKS, &c. 

HuTTs ON THS Bablt Flowkbino OF Sbbdlino Plants bbqubsteb. — I observed 
an article in a late number of your most useful and yaluable Cabinbt, entitled '*Bemarks 
on Hybridizing Plants, by an Amateur Florist," where he states that he directed his 
attention to the process kui teaton with the ''Amaryllis^ AeMmene§, Ferienaf Fuehtia, 
FAloSf Pekurgonium^ and others ;" and that now, thia aeaaon^ he has, ** as Ihe result, 
^ery numerous, and in almost endless variety, beautifully distinct flowers of the above, 
with the exception of the Amaryllit.** It is, in my opinion, of great consequence to all, 
and much more so to those who hybridize plants extensively, to obtain the result of 
their labours as soon as possible, and ascertain what value and properties the nu- 
merous seedling plants may possess, as we may be, and in all probability are, crowding 
our houses with hundreds of the same kind, and more likely thousands of plants that 
are worse than those we have procured the seed from, and therefore not worth keeping ; 
for I consider no seedling variety worth house room and trouble that does not possess 
properties, either in form or colour, to mark it as a distinct and acceptable variety from 
any other yet produced ; for, during the last few years, we have seen the market inun- 
dated with all sorts of new flowers, many of them having no other recommendation than 
that they are new hybridized varieties, no attention being paid to whe&er they are better 
or worse than their parents. And as I have found from experience how difficidt it now is, 
after the many beautiful hybridized varieties of all florists' flowers that have been sent 
'Out, to obtain a new plant that can recommend itself either for its novelty in fine form 
or beauty of colour, or both combined, the great object of every one who raises seed- 
lings must be to have them to produce their flowers as soon as possible. Tet, notwith- 
standing all my care with seedling FuchaiMf Pelargomuma, and some others, I cannot 
induce them to flower until the second season, or about eighteen months after sowing, 
and sometimes longer. Under these circumstances, I should feel much obliged if your 
correspondent would favour me with a few hints to make my seedling Fuehsiaa and 
FelarffOfdufM flower early, as he has suceeeded in flowering his of last summer's sowing. 
This year I am following out a plan with some seedling Pelargoniums which were sown 
last season, about the end of July, viz., having given them a cool greenhouse all 
winter, I have them now planted out in pots in the open border, where they are growing 
most luxuriantly, but as yet without showing any flower-buds. As the season 
advances, and bdfbre the cold weather sets in, I shall remove them to the greenhouse, 
where I expect them to flower before winter. I have also many seedling FuehsiM of 
last season's sowing, but none of them have any indication as yet, nor do I expect them, 
to flower this season. Thus the greenhouse must be occupied with seedling plants, 
which may turn out to be such as I would never think to occupy a border in the garden 
with in summer, far less crowding greenhouses with in winter, to the detriment of other 
and finer plants. So a few hints from ** An Amateur Florist" will oblige, also, An 
Amatew, Jdncolnahirg, 

FLOEAL OPEEATIONS EOE AUGUST. 

Fu)WEB Q-ABDEN. — Tf the weather continue hot and dry, it will be highly neces* 
saiy to administer copious supplies of water. This should be done towards the ewn- 
ing Qt each day, because the plants have then time to absorb the water gradually, and 
appropriate such portion as contribute to their well-being. It is only in extreme 
cases that water should be given in the morning, because it is then so quickly exhaled 
from the soilj as well as the leaves, that its refreshing and nutrimental properties are 
almost wholly wasted.. A sprinkling overhead very early in the morning wiU always 
benefit the plants, by assisting them to sustain the hot and dry winds. Bain-water is 
best, or that from an exposed pond or tank. Where beds of plants have been repeatedly 
watered through a rose, the surface of the soU wiU probably have become crutted^ and 
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alinoft impenioui to moisture ; consequently, they ought to be stirred over oectsionaUy 
with a snoiall fork. A few annuals, as Mignonett9^ etc., may now be sown to bloom in 
the autumn, also biennials to bloom next year. 

Flo&ists' FiiOW£B8. — AnHoulaa and ]?olyafUhua should be kept in the shade. At 
this season of the year the plants are often attacked with green-fly ; dip the plants in a 
solution of tobacoo-water or size-water. Tuiipt will have perfected their growth, and 
should now be taken up. Uanuncuhites will require to be taken up as soon as their 
foliage has become withered and dry. P»»lv may still be piped. Camaiiom Kod Pieoteet : 
as the pods are fully formed and ready to open, secure them round with a ring of India 
rubber, gutta peroha, or bass, to prevent their bursting on one side. When blown they 
should 1^ shaded. Never sudffer the plants to flag for want of water. Proceed with 
layering. DaMias wiU require thinning out freely as they advance in growth. If 
sprinkled overhead with soft water late in the evening, with a flne rose or syringe, their 
luxuriance will be greatly promoted. Felargonium* that have shed their flowers should 
be cut down, disrooted, and potted in smaller pots, keeping the plants for a week in a 
close frame, to assist them in developing their new shoots, and cuttings may be put in, 
one in each sixty-sized pot, or prick them in a border, and pot as soon as rooted. Rotet 
may now be budded ; moist weather being best for the operation. It is of importimce 
that there should be a resemblance between the bud and the stock, as to the vigour of 
vegetative growth, in order to ensure a successful result. If a Rose of slow development 
is budded on a rampant brier, and all the strength of the latter is turned into the 
parasitical straager, health cannot be maintained, nor wiU a freely vegetating Bose submit 
to be impeded in its progress by a sluggish stock. Thin away sur^us branches from all 
stocks not budded as early as possible, and get the branches strong and healthy. 

FoBCiNo Stove. — ^Where stove and greoihouse plants afford suitable cutting, pro- 
pagation must now be pursued ; as, generally speddng, it can be practised with the 
greatest success in the early rather than in the mter part of the year. It should be 
remembered that the propagation of most plants is facilitated by the employment of 
bottom-heat and bell-glasses. Stove plants will derive great advantage from a partial 
shading during the glare of the day, and will be less liable to injury from drought. 
Many plants will require shifting, such as Juiticiat^ CUrodendrotu^ etc. Give pinity 
of water at the roots, syringe often in the evening, and keep the floors of the house and 
every part damp, to assist in maintaining a humid atmosphere. Bulbs of AmaryUit, 
etc., should be put together in a pit or frame, where they will be near the glass, and 
where the influence of the sun, with a gradual diminution of water, will mature them. 
Never permitting the foliage to flag is a good criterion as to the quantity of moisture 
plants require ; keep as near that state as possible. 

Greenhouse, etc. — As a free ingress of air must necessarily be permitted during 
flne weather, its rapid circulation, conjoined with active solar heat, must cause a 
rapid evaporation both from the plants and soU ; hence there exists a necessity of 
watering and syringing frequently. Encourage the growth of Jzaleoi and Camellias 
by keeping them comparatively close (with shade during sunshine), and supplying them 
liberally with moisture administered by the syringe. ]^pagate Botes by cuttings from 
those plants which have been forced, and place tiie plants in a rather shady situation^ 
in order that they may have a period of rest for a few weeks. Caleeolarm^\}aii have 
ceased blooming should be repotted ; cut off dead tops, place the plants in a situation 
where they can be shaded from hot sun, admitting it morning and evening, and seed 
should be sown, so as to have the plants strong, to endure winter ; such will bloom next 
season, and be much more vigorous than plants raised from (mttings. Oinorarias sJso 
that have done blooming should have the tops cut off, and be fumigated in a close frame, 
as they are often affected with green-fly ; after which the plants should be turned out of 
the pots, and planted in a somewhat shady bed of good soil ; in the garden, also sow 
seed now ; the young plants will bloom early next spring. JSpaorises, Ericas, etc., now 
done blooming, may be cut in, to render them bushy. Chrysanthemums should now 
have the leads stopped, to cause the prodaetion of side shoots,- and make the plants 
bushy and dwart Greenhouse plants placed in the open air in pots should have oeca- 
sional waterings at the under side of the foliage, to destroy or keep down red spider 
and green-fly, with weak size or glue water, and often with pure soft water. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

LAVATEEA MAEITIMA.— TorEKBrouT. 

A OELBBRATBD physicion, and professor of botany in the King's 
Ghrden at Paris, from 1686 to 1708, formed this genus, and named 
it in honour of his friends the two Lavatbrs, famous physicians 
and naturalists of Zurich. Previously the species had belonged to 
the genus Malva, the Mallow, which is one of the orders of the 
natural aystein of botanical arrangement, viz., Malvaoejb. This 
name Malva is by some said to be derived from the G-reek malachej 
Bofb, which comes from malacho, to soften; in allusion to the 
softening and laxative properties of the plant. "We read in the 
Holy Scriptures (Job, cnapter xxx., verse 4) "Who cut up 
mallows by the bushes, and juniper roots for their meat ;" from 
which we learn that the mallow afforded food in early times to those 
wandering tribes that pitched their tents in the wilderness. 

It is supposed by others that the name is derived from the 

Hebrew, in which language it is called Malluach, from its saltness, 

malaeh being the Hebrew word for salt ; and Gebabd says, " I am 

persuaded that the Latin word Malva comes from the Ghaldee name 

. Malltuwh, the ch being left out for the good sound's sake." 

The Greeks and !^mans ate the Mallow both boiled and raw in 
salads, so do the Chinese ; and we are informed that a tree of the 
Mallow furnishes an abundant supply of food to the Egyptians. 
The Mallow, in floral langtMge, is made the emblem of a sweet or 
mild disposition, hence it formed one of the funeral flowers of the 
ancients, and it became customary to plant it, along with the asphodel, 
aroiuid the graves and tombs of departed friends. 

The natural order Malvacem contains many genera of very orna- 
mental and beautiful flowering plants, as the Hibiscus, Jiutilon, 
Malva, JPavonia, Malope, Alth(sa, Hollyhoch, Lavatera, etc. 

The very handsome and highly ornamental Lavatera we now 
figure is a native of the south of Europe. It is an evergreen 
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shrubby plaut, and where permitted forms fine bushes from three to 
five feet nigh, and as much across, blooming in great profusion. It 
will flourish constantly out doors in the warmer parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. It will also flourish in the coldest parts 
during spring and summer, then be taken up and protected in a 
cool pit frame or greenhouse during winter. It flourishes when 
growai either in the open bed or border, as well as when trained to 
a wall or trellis. Small plants in pots bloom very freely, and are 
very showy in the greenhouse. It blooms from the beginning of 
May to the end of summer, when properly treated, and it merits a 
place wherever it can be grown. It requires a dry substratum and 
a good rich light loam. 


EEMAEKS ON THE DAHLIA. 

BY T. ItTJTGEB, ESQ. 

It would appear that plants like animals have only their day, and 
that even races as well as individuals, in the course of time, pass off 
from the stage of existence. Some of your readers and corre- 
spondents may recollect when the Dahlia was introduced into this 
country — according to Loudon, as early as the year 1789 — there was 
a species which foimd its way from Mexico, iinder the name of 
J5. superfltia, and five other species are enumerated, in his " Hortus 
Britannicus," as being introduced in 1802 ; but it would appear that 
they were not ntuch sought after for some years, as I remember that 
a friend of mine, in the year 1815, purchased a plant of what was 
then called the D. fulgens, for which he ^ve a guinea, and as it was 
then thought tender as well as scarce, it was planted in the con- 
servatory, where it attained the height of eight feet, with flowers 
scarce and diminutive, plainly showing that the plant was not in its 
proper element. The following year it was planted out of doors at 
the latter end of May, where it did well, and flowered to perfeetion ; 
but it will be remembered that the flower was single, as were also 
the flowers on its congeners, namely, the aurantia, lutea, etc. The 
colour of the flowers of the species above alluded to was approach- 
ing to orange, the Jhlgens carnring the palm. 

i^ow the above species will, I think, be allowed to be a different 
race altogether from the Dahlia now grown, as in their habits they 
were exceedingly dissimilar ; whether or not it ever received a dif- 
ferent name, implying a different genus, I do not know, nor have I 
for many years seen any of the race growing, which makes me almost 
conclude that it is extinct, at least in this country. If it be other- 
wise, I should be glad, through the medium of the Cabivst, 
to be corrected, with any observations connected with the subject 
which may be interesting. 

About the above time alluded to (1815) my friend procured a 
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plant of the present existing race of Dahlias ; it was a double purple, 
but by no means an elegant flower. The colour was dingy, and 
the petals not well formed, the plant was also coarse in its habits ; 
however, seeds were preserved from it, and sown the following year 
on a slow hotbed. Many of the seedlings were left in a group, 
and among them one produced a dattble, and beautifully formed 
purple flower, the petals were nicely cupped, and altogether it was 
considered a Jirst'rate article. The foliage also recommended itself 
as being unique and handsome. The following year I sent a plant 
of it to the Hammersmith Nursery, under the name of D. purpurea 
superba, and from thence it of course got extensively distributed ; 
however, soon after many other double varieties were raised, and the 
one above alluded to was, I suppose, soon lost sight of among the 
mmierous competitors which quickly made their appearance. 

Many handsome varieties since the above date have been raised 
and admired, but supplanted by others excelling in their approaches 
to a perfect flower ; but how frequently soever individuals may pass 
away to make room for others, I should hope the race will be pre- 
served, as for an autumnal flower it stands unrivalled in the opinion 
of many. 


GEEMINATION OF SEEDS. 

BY A PBOFBSSOB OF BOTANY, IN" NOBTH BBITAIN". 

Thi; subject of the present essay concerns a new method of further- 
ing the germination of seeds, in which I have made some experiments, 
which I think may be ben^cial if better known ; and for the proper 
understanding of which it will be necessary to preface the subject by 
a short explanation of the theory of the reproduction of plants. In 
flowerless plants (the class Cryptogamia ot botanists) reproduction 
takes place by means of homogeneous masses of cellular substances, 
called sporules or spores ; in ferns, on the back of the leaf ; in mosses, 
in sranll capsules or urns ; and in lichens and fungi, from tubes buried 
in the substance of the plants. Unlike the germ of flowering plants, 
they contain no cotyledon, radicle^ or plumule ; and instead of growing 
uniformly from two constant points of their surface, they are mere 
masses of cellular substance, and send forth their roots from whatever 
place happens to have been covered, and the stem from that portion 
exposed to light. In the more simple forms of fungi and lichens 
the subject is involved in such mystery, that many have thence con- 
tended for equivocal generation, or a common matter of vegetation, 
which issues into various forms, according to accidental circumstances. 
It is, however, more consonant to observation, and to the method and 
wisdom displayed by the Creator in those parts of his works more 
tangible to our senses (especially when we take into consideration the 
millions of millions of sporules contained in a single fungus, as the 
common pufl'-ball, or the many hundreds in the common blue ftingus 
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of the cheese), to suppose that they are reproduced by myriads of 
microscopic pores floatmg in the atmosphere, dispersed by currents 
of air, and only called into existence when the accidental circum- 
stances of moisture, putrefaction, etc., necessary to their deyelopment 
are present. 

In flowering plants reproduction takes place by means of the germ 
or embryo contained in seeds, and in the tubers and bulbs of the 
root. In the seed, the germ developes into radicle or root, and plumule 
and stem, between which is an axis connecting the two, and commu- 
nicating with the cotyledons or seed-lobes, which contain the food 
destined to nourish the young plant till able to extract nourishment 
from the ground for itself. A deposition of this food is likewise 
laid up in the cells of the bulb or tuber, and to it the general name of 
albumen, from its fancied resemblance in functions to the white of an 
eggy has been given. It is generally enclosed in a hard or bony case^ 
for protection from injury (but which is not necessary to the growth 
of toe germ), and consists of mucilage or gum, sugar, and fecula or 
starch, which are all convertible substances, consisting of different 
proportions of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, which, by chemical 
analysis, have been found to stand as under, viz. — 

Carbon. Oxygen. Hydrogen. 

Chun to oonBist of 42*23 6084 6'93 

Sugar - - 42-27 60-63 6*90 

Starch - 42*66 49'68 6*77 

By the continued deposition of carbon, very ripe seeds and tubers 
contain more starch or flour than unripe seeds ; and from the diffi- 
culty of reducing starch again into mucilage, which must take place 
in the vegetating process, before it can be rendered a soluble food for 
the young embryo, ripe seeds will be found to keep longest, and to 
survive accidents of bad treatment better than unnpe seeds ; which, 
however, from having their food in a state more easily rendered solu- 
ble, are found both in seeds and tubers to spring more quickly, and if 
sufficiently far advanced, with more vigour, than ripe seeds or tubers. 
In the process of germination, when carried on in the usual manner, 
if a seed is picked up, the cotyledons will be found filled with a soft 
mucilaginous substance, generally of a milky colour and sweetish 
taste. This is the food of the young embryo reduced into a soluble 
state, and is conveyed through the vessels of the cotyledon to the 
axis, and thence to the radicle and stem. On the quantity of this 
food famished depends the vigour with which the young plant will 
shoot ; and hence the best means of reducing the albumen of the 
seed or tuber into a soluble food in the speediest manner, and in the 
greatest quantity, is the greatest desideratum to arrive at in prosecut- 
ing our inquiries after the best method of furthering the process of 
germination. The starch and su^ must be reduced to mucilage ; and 
from an inspection of the table, it will be found necessary that carbon 
must be abstracted, and oxygen and hydrogen added ; and accord- 
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ingly it is found that in germination carbonic acid gas is given off, 
the air is deprived of part of its oxygen, and water, yielding hydrogen 
and oxygen, js absorbed. Air, heat, and moisture are all necessary, 
and likewise the exclusion of light. The air yields the oxygen neces- 
sary in abstracting the carbon, in the state of carbonic acid, from 
starch, and converting it into sugar and mucilage, which may be 
familiarly illustrated in the sweetness of malting grain and germinat- 
ing potatoes. A heat of 160 degrees is required to reduce starch to 
solubility ; and it is not generally known how such heat is usually 
acquired. The disengagement of the oxygen sets caloric free, and 
hence seeds moistened and thrown into a heap to germinate are 
found to generate a great heat. Alkalies are also found useful in 
furthering the process, and are generated whilst it is going on. Per- 
haps, also, the starch is more soluble in its state of combination than 
when extracted ; and, to all perceptible causes, we must add that vital 
energy so everywhere necessary, and so little known. 

In soils which have been properly prepared, by being broken into 
very small particles, confined air is generated, which so increases the 
heat as to be perceptible even to the touch ; and hence the benefits of 
well-pulverized ground, and of covering with pieces of glass, and 
flower-saucers, etc., to increase the heat and retain the moisture, 
and thus further greatly the vegetation of the seeds ; and hence the 
different quantities of heat and moisture req aisite for seeds, according 
as they are dry and farinaceous, or oily and mucilaginous. Very dry 
farinaceous seeds, as the Acacia, and others of that tribe, are benefited 
by immersion in boiling water ; and hence the reason whv either heat 
or moisture of itself is not sufficient, and even hurtful if carried to 
excess, either in the germination of seeds or the bud or embryo of 
the tuber of the potato, as lately illustrated in the three last consecu- 
tive springs, in which, from the drought and heat acting on the sub- 
stance of the newly cut tuber, without the advantage of moisture, 
the albumen has not been reduced into a soluble food, or in such 
small quantities as not to be sufficient to produce the development 
of the bud or shoot. 

I now come to that part of the subject where, from the explana- 
tion already given, I hope it will be in my power to explain the 
reasons why I was induced to try the experiments I set out with taking 
notice of, and which I hope will be found, on proper trial, to be very 
beneficial. It is to seeds damaged by being too long kept in a dry 
state, or hurt by too much fire heat, or heat -of the sun, that my 
attention has been principally directed. It has been often recom- 
mended to apply substances readily yielding oxygen ; and I have 
myself tried oxalic acid frequently, but without any perceptible effect ; 
and from experiments lately instituted, it appears that more than the 
quantity of oxygen, or about one-third contained in common air, is 
not beneficial, though this proportion is absolutely necessary. 

Experiments lately made by Mr. Charles Maltuen, and narrated 
in JSrewater^s Journal of Science, showed that the negative or 
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alkaline pole of a batteiy caused seeds to vegetate in much less time 
than the positive, aud he was thence induced to experiment on seeds 
in glosses Ailed with acetic, nitric, and sulphuric acidi, and also in 
water rendered alkaline by potash aud ammonia. In the alkaline the 
seeds vegetated in thirtv hours, and were well developed in forty; 
while in the nitric and sulphuric, they took seven days ; and even 
after a month they had not beguu to crow in the acetic acid. The 
great benefit of the alkalies in hastening the germinating process 
being thus so apparent, I was induced to experiment on lime ; a very 
easily procured ^kali, and which 1 reckoned to he more efficient than 
any other, from the well-known affinity of quick, or newly slacked 
lime for carbonic acid. Lime, as taken from the quarry, consists of 
carbonate of lime, or lime united to carbonic acid, and, in the act 
of burning, the carbonic acid is driven off; and hence the great 
affinity of newly slacked lime for carbonic acid. I depended there- 
fore on this affinity to extract the carbon from the starch, assisted by 
moisture in aid of the heat disengaged in this process, and also in 
the above well-attested effects ot ^kaline substances in hastening 
the process of vegetation ; and in the spring of 1835, having a quantity 
of old spruce fir seed, I was determined to try the experiment. 

It is well known by nurserymen that the seed of the Bpmce fir 

will scarcely vegetate the third year, although kept in the conea j 

but, in the present instance, the seed had oeen out of the cones 

during all that time ; and the year before, or second year of the seed, 

had been so weak, that although well damped, and sown a great deal 

thicker than usual, in a favourable state of the weather, and m ground 

in good condition, still it came through very thin, yellow in the 

colour, BO weak as scarcely to be able to free its cotyledons from the 

ground, and not producing oue-third of a crop. Thus, under ordinary 

circumstancea, after keeping the same seed a year longer, wo had little 

reason to think it worth sowing. I, however, caused the seed to be 

well damped a few days before sowing, and then added slacked lime, 

the influence of which was not long in being manifest. The year 

before, when the two years old seed had been damped, it swelled none, 

but acquired a mouldy smell ; on the contrary, the third year, after 

the quick-lime hud been added, it swelled off plump and fuU, and had 

all the sweet smell of fresh germinating seed. Jt was sown very 

thick, but the plants started fresh aud vigorous through the covering 

of soil, of a dark green colour, and in such quantity as to produce a 

crop much thicker than usual ; and the plants grew and throve as 

well as in the first year of the seed. I tried the same experiment 

this year, but, from the unprecedented long-continued dry weather, 

f trial ; although, however, four years old, the crop is 

lame thickness as some fresh Scotch pine seed sown 

' beside it, and the plants equally strong. I tried it 

ia seed, the seedlings of which have this year grown 

their accuntomed vigour. As the whole of the plants 

r very little trouble, in our nursery grounds {at Kil- 
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marnock), and as the good effects, I think, have been made apparent, 
I hope it will not be considered trespassing too far on your time to 
give a detail of the method I would like pursued. Let it be under- 
stood that the nature of the experiment applies only to seeds in 
which the albumen has become hard and drv, from long keeping, 
kiln-drying, exposure to a hot sun in crossing the equator, etc., and 
not to such as have been wasted, and the albumen destroyed or 
damaged by moisture, heating in a green state, etc., or when it is 
wanted to hasten the ordinary process of vegetation in seeds that are 
tardy. Let the seed to be experimented on be spread on a floor, or 
in a box or saucer, according to quantity, and thoroughly damped 
(more or less according to the nature of the seed, as to its naturally 
dry or oily condition) ; let the whole be well mixed together so as 
every seed may receive its proportion of moisture, from one-eighth to 
one-tenth of the bulk ; and mix the seed again well, so that each 
may receive its proportion of lime ; lay it up in a heap, and when it 
begins to get dry, have it turned and mixed, and again damped ; and 
continue this process for a longer or shorter time, according to the 
known habits of the seed as to speediness in vegetation, observing 
not to let it lie long in a dry state, in which the lime is rather preju- 
dicial ; and I feel confident, if these instructions are attended to, the 
result vrHl be beneficial. Before quitting the subject, I would like to 
call attention to the immense use of alkalies in the vegetable economy. 
We have seen their use in furthering the germination of seeds ; and 
lately has been narrated in our newspapers the good efiects of quick- 
lime sprinkled over the newly cut tubers of the potato : but it is in 
preparing the food of the plant, or in rendering manure into a solu- 
fcle food for the plant, that their greatest benefits are to be found. 
The different constituents of plants (starch, sugar, mucilage, and 
lig^iine, or fibrine) are all composed of various proportions of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. The water absorbed by the root yields 
hydrogen and oxygen ; and carbon being the only substance thus 
wanted, it has been tried to afford it, by exhibiting to the spongioles 
of the root carbonic acid gas in its pure state : but its quantity has 
always been undiminished, until mixed up with alkalies in a sapona- 
ceous matter, in somewhat of the proportions found to exist in 
manures of the kinds most beneficial to plants. — Kilmarnock Journal, 


CULTURE OF LILIUMS. 

BY A NOBTH-OOrNTBT FBI END. 

LiLiuM is a genus comprised of bulbous-rooted perennial plants ; 
it belongs to the sixth class Hexandria^ and the first order Wmo-^ 
gynia ; it also ranks in the natural order of Liliacea, and is divided 
into the following sections : — 

Section let contains — Lilium candidum, Common White Lily ; 
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L. Catesbtei, Catesby'a Lily ; L. bulbifenim. Bulb-bearing or Orange 
Lily. 

Section 2nd contaim — Lilium Japonicum, Japan Lily ; L. pom- 

fouium, -Pomponian Lily ; L. chalcedonicum, Scarlet Mar^^on. 
lily; L. auperbum, Superb Martagon Lily; L. tigrinum, Tiger 
Lily. 

Section 3rd contain* — Lilium ConiBcbatenae, Eamtscbatka Lily ; 
L. Philadelphiiim, Philadelphian Lily. 

Section ith contains — Lilium Martagon, Purple Martagon Lily ; 
L. Canadenso, Canadian Martagon Lily. 

All the Bpeciea and tbeir varieties are capable of being increaBed 
by planting ofieeta of the root, and by seed, to obtain new rarietiefl. 
llieir roots afford plenty of offsets eyery year, and may be taken off 
annually, but once in two or three years is better, tmleas they are 
more immediately 'wonted. The proper time for this operation is 
autumn, when the flowering is over, and the etalks decayed, either 
by separating the offsets Irom the mother bulb, which remains UU' 
disturbed, or by taking the whole of the bulbs up and separating all 
the offaets, small and great, from them ; the small offsets being 
then planted in beds a foot asunder and three inches deep, to remain 
a year or two, and the large bulbs planted in the borders again 
singly ; the offsets in the nursery beds, too, having obtained aize and 
strength for flowering in perfection, may be planted out where they 
are wanted to bloom. 

Sawing of the seed is chiefly practised with the Martagone, in 
order to obtain new varieties; it must be done in autumn, soon 
after the seed is ripe, in pots or boxes of light rich sandy soil, 
placing the pots in a sunny sheltered situation all winter, re- 
freshing them at first often with water. The plants will appear 
in the following spring, about April ; then remove tbem to where 
they will receive onlp the morning svn during the summer, giving 
moderate waterings in August. The bulbs should be transplanted 
into nursery beds in flat drOls, an inch deep, and three or four inches 
asunder, when, as the bulbs will be very small, scatter the earth and 
bulba together into the drills, covenng them with earth to the 
above depth, and after having grown in this situation till the August 
or September following, they should be transplanted into another 
bed, placing them eight or nine inches each way asunder, to remain 
to fjiow their first flowers, after which they may be finally planted 
out into the pleasure-ground borders, beds, or flower gardens. 
Seedlings of the other sorts inay bo raised the same way ; and m order 
to obtain new varietiet, impregnation of the different kinds must be 
to when their blossoms are in due perfection. The 
nds may also be increased by the little bulbs which 
t the axiU of the leaves, vritbout taking up the bulbs ; 
JO with the Tiger JAly, etc. The same method of 
meral culture answers for all the different sorts. 
roper time, aa has been already noticed, for planting 
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and transplanting the blooming bulbs is in autunpi, when their 
flowers and stalks have decayed, which is generally about September, 
the bulbs having then been at rest for a short space of time. If 
required, however, the bulbs may be kept out of ground till October 
or November ; the White Lilies^ however, do not succeed well if kept 
long out of the earth, and all the others are better when planted 
again as soon as possible. They must always be planted singly, as 
they soon increase by offsets into large bunches, disposing them 
in an assemblage in different parts of the borders, and towards the 
fronts of the principal shrubbei^ clumps ; placing them about 
four inches deep, and at suitable distances from one another, 
judiciously ' intermixing the different sorts, planting some forward 
and others more backward, to effect the greater show and variety. 
Some may likewise be planted in different beds by themselves, 
twelve or fifteen inches asunder, either of several sorts together, or 
each kind in distinct beds, or be arranged in separate rows of a sort. 

After being planted out, few of the sorts require any particular 
culture, as they are capable of bearing all weathers at every season. 
It is necessary, as some of them run up with pretty tall slender 
stadks, to support them with sticks, so as to preserve effectually 
their upright position, by which their flowers will appear to the 
best advantage. Some of the more tender sorts, as li. Catesbsei, 
L. Japonicum, L. Canadense, and L. Philadelphium, should, however, 
be protected in severe winters, by applying tanner's bark, or some 
other similar substance, over their roots. 

All the kinds, as has been said, should remain undisturbed two or 
three years, or longer, as they flower stronger after the first year, and 
having increased by offsets into large bunches, many stalks will rise 
from each bunch, so as to exhibit a larger cluster of flowers ; it is, 
however, proper to take up the bulbs every four vears at least, both 
for propagation and to disburthen the main bulbs, and give them 
room to take their proper growth in. 

They are all valuable as plants of ornament, from the beauty of 
their flowers, as well as having a noble appearance. They are, of 
course, proper ornaments for the pleasure ground, and when the 
different sorts are properly intermixed, they effect a most elegant 
variety, succeeding each other in bloom for several months. When 
wanted particularly for shady or close places, the common White 
Lily, Orange Lily, and the common Martagons, are the most 
proper, as they thrive under trees. The Orange Lily also answers 
well in small gardens, in the midst of buildings in towns and cities. 
Besides planting the different sorts for the beauty of their flowers, 
many of the stripe-leaved White Lily should be placed towards the 
fronts of the most conspicuous parts of the bed or border, for the 
beauty of their leaves in autumn, winter, and spring, which, disposed 
alternately with the common White Lily, whose leaves are entirely 
greeny produce a most striking effect. 

The above Lilies flourish in a mixture of good rich loam and 
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sandy peat, and must always hare a dry substratum ; it is also 
advisable at each replanting to have them in a new situation, or 
renewed soil. In dry seasons particular attention must be paid to 
watering the floil ; for if the foliage once shrivel from drought, it 
soon perishes, and the plants become unsightly. I have found that 
a good layer of moss laid over the bulbs is very beneficial, keeping 
the bulbs cool and moist. 


TREATMENT OF CAMELLIAS. 

BY THE rOEEMAN OF A LOISDON NrESEEY. 

A coaRESPOXDBNT having recently requested information on this 
subject, has induced me to forward you an account of the best mode 
of growing this very splendid tribe of plants. 

Soil. — I never have the soil sifted, but broken well with the spade, 
this admits the water to pass through readily ; whereas when the soil 
is finely sifted, it soon closes up, the water becomes stagnant in it, 
and renders it sour and unhealthy, unless a considerable portion of 
sand be added, which makes the compost too poor for the healthy 
growth of the plants. The following proportions of compost I grow 
them in most vigorously. To a barrowful of turfy loam, two years 
old from the time of paring from the pasture or common land, I 
add half a barrowful of well-rotted hotbed dung, half a barrowful of 
peat and leaf-mould, and a quarter of a barrowful of fine white 
sand, usually called Calais sand. This is suitable for plants of all 
ages. 

Propagation. — This is readily done either by cuttings, layers, 
inarchmg, grafting, budding, or the seeds. The best plan of in- 
creasing any of the kinds is by inarching, being the most certain 
method. 

Cuttings. — The single red for stocks to inarch upon is easily struck. 
Plants of other kinds raised from cuttings do not always grow so 
vigorously, as when they are inarched, grafted, or budded upon stocks 
of the single red. This kind producing a much greater proportion 
of fibrous roots than the other kinds do, consequently a greater 
quantity of food is received by the plant. The best period for taking 
off the cuttings is when the new shoots have reached their length of 
growth, and the wood is just become firm, then I cut them off hori- 
zontally, close at the place where thev pushed from last ; cuttings of 
this description are generally to be obtained about May, or early in 
June. Loam and white sand, in equal proportions, are suitable for 
striking in. The pots are always well drained ; after inserting them 
tightly into the sod, they are placed in a cool frame for a week, and 
then plunged in a hotbed frame, or bark pit. When they have struck 
root, which is usually indicated by the pushing of new shoots, they 
are potted off into small pots, in the compost above named, and 
placed in a greenhouse or cool frame, where they can be shaded 
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for a short time. As the plants advance in growth, they are repotted 
every year. 

Budding, — This is done in the usual method of budding other 
trees. A bud is selected from a young vigorous shoot that has per- 
fected its wood. After budding, the plants are placed in a gentle 
hotbed frame, turning the buds from the sun. When the stock 
begins to grow, the top is pinched off, to cause the sap to flow to the 
bud. When the bud nas pushed an inch or two, the top of the stock 
is cut off about an inch above where it was inserted, cutting the 
stock in a sloping manner from the bud. 

Ghafting, — This is done by taking a scion and cutting a short 
tonffue about three inches from the bottom, a similar tongue is made 
in the stock ; after being fixed and tied, and clayed or mossed, where 
tongued together, in the usual mode of crafting, the bottom portion 
of the scion is placed in a suspended phial ^ed with water ; this is 
supplied regularly afterwards, and it affords a considerable support to 
thl^scion, ^ assists its union. The plant is placed in a^tle 
hotbed frame, or moist plant stove. When the graft has pushed 
two inches, the head of the stock is cut away similar to those 
budded. 

Inarching. — This is the best and generally adopted method. Just 
before the plants begin to grow in April or May, this operation is per- 
formed. Young stocks about a quarter of an inch in diameter are 
placed around a plant, and after cutting a small portion from the 
branch and from the stock, in order to place them firmly together, a 
very short tongue is made in each, and after fitting they are tied 
tigntly together, and a little moss is bound over each part, and after- 
wards kept moist. When the scion has pushed a little, it is cut 
about hall- way through, and in a fortnight afterwards cut clean away 
from the parent plant, and soon after the head of the stock is cut 
away near the place of union. 

Increase hg Seed. — This is obtained from the single and semi-double 
flowers, the former for stocks to work upon, and the latter for 
obtaining new and desirable varieties ; or, in case nothing new is raised, 
still the plants do for stocks. The seeds usually require to remain 
two years before they vegetate ; occasionally they will strike the 
first season. I place the «eed in a cool frame the first year, and a hot- 
bed frame the second. When the young plants are two inches high 
I pot them off singly into small pots, place them in moist heat for a 
week or two, and then take them into a greenhouse. 

When the plants raised by any of the above methods have grown 
a foot high, I pinch off the top bud of each of the leading shoots, 
a leader is afterwards retained to each, and the plant is permitted 
to grow as high as required ; but attention is constantly paid to 
stopping the lead, as also lateral branches, so as to keep the plants 
bushy. 

Eej^tting the Plants, — In shifting the plants, I always give a pot 
two sizes larger, so that there is about an inch dear all round the 
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ball. The balls are left entire, excepting patting them gently with 
the hand round the aides, ao as to loosen the ends of the nbroaa 
roots. An inch deep of drainage is placed at the bottom of eacb 
pot ; thia attention is very essential. I hare sometimes raised moss 
lor the purpose, which answers well. The time of potting it altoayi 
performed when theplanit kave ceased blooming. The plants are then 
placed in a stove of about sisty-five degrees of heat oy night, and 
seventy by day. When the new shoots have ceased growing, the heat 
is increased to seventy-five br night, and eighty by day j this causes 
the shoots to produce a prolusion of flower-buds, which will also be 
plumper than if not thus attended to. The young aboots are not 
allowed to grow till they become firm, before the heat is increased, 
but this muat be done immediately on perceiving that they have ceased 
to grow longer. I keep them in thia situation for about a month, and 
then gradually inure them to the greenhouse, and finally to the open 
air, where they are kept till WMited to flower in the autumn or 
early winter, or housed in October, for blooming at the usual season 

when I place the plants out of doors, tbey are put upon a bed of 
coal-ashes or sand, six inches deep ; this preventa worms entering 
into the pots. 

The Camellia, like the Orange, likes frequent syringing over the 
tops, i'rom this a considerable quantity of nutrition is imbibed, by 
keeping the. pores open. In watering the soil, this is never done till 
it is perceived they are becoming dry ; then a plentiful supply is given, 
the water being about the temperature of the situation where the 
plants are. Wlien the plants are in blossom bud, if they are allowed 
oTiee to flag, the buds are almost cert«n to drop, particularly those 
most advtmced to a state pf blooming. The bud will not generaUr 
fall ofi* then, but having received d^iage at the centre of it, it will 
be found, on examination, even if it remain on the plant till ne» 
expansion, that the centre is decayed. If tlw plant be kept saturated 
with water for a short time, this will damage the buda and cause them 
to drop. Tliis damage ia often sustained if there is not a good 
drainage in the pot, or if the soil be very fine and adhesive. A 
sudden transition from a low temperature to a very high one, or the 
contrary, from heat to cold, will alao damage the buds, and render 
them liable to drop. 

When a plant becomes too high or straggling, it may be safely cut 

in ; thia I always do when it has done blooming. I then place the 

plant in an increased temperature to cause it to push. When I see 

the buds pushing, I then repot it into a larger pot. This is a much, 

plan' than repotting at the time of cutting in, for when both 

.ona are performed together, the plant is sometimes so aflected 

ie, or only partialjy to puah shoots ; but by the method I prac- 

lever had the least defect occur to a plant. 

brown scaly insect sometimes attacks the Camellia ; this I rub 

d wash the plant with soapsuds and sulphur. When the 
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green flj attacks the ends of the shoots, I apply a sprinlding of 
diluted tobacco-water. The red spider seldom attacks the plant, but 
a forcible washing with the syringe, at the under side of the foliage, 
destroys this insect. 

As the Camellia will flourish, whether grown in a store, conserva- 
tory, greenhouse, cool frame, sitting-room, or in the open air, as 
freely as a common Laurel, and all the kinds being splendid flowering 
plants, J hope my remarks will not only lead to a more extended 
culture of this magnificent and showy genus, but, if strictly followed, 
I am confident, to a most successful mode of culture. 


PEEPAEINa BEDS POE THE GBOWTH OP PLOWEBS. 

BT A KOBLEMAH'S FLOWEB GABDEIOIB. 

Ik situations upon lawns, etc., a profuse bloom is a most desirable 
object, and in order to effect that the best tillage is essential. 
Por all strong-rooted plants, such as Pelargoniums, Puchsias, Salvias, 
Calceolarias, etc., the bed should be half a yard deep, at least, of good 
unctuous, but not binding, loamy soil. The fleshy Kinds of plants, as 
Lobelias, etc., delight in rotten leaf-soil mixed with loam, and the fine 
hair-like plants, as Heaths and American shrubs, require what is 
termed heath-soil, with a portion of light fibrous earth. When the 
beds are first formed, this preparation will do for two or three seasons, 
with the usual supply of a portion of well*rotted manure to the loamy 
and leaf-mould beds. What, however, is most essential to the pro- 
motion of a fine display of flowers is, that after this period there 
should be a yearly removal of a portion of the soil from the bed, and 
an addition of fresh, of the character each bed requires, whether loam, 
vegetable, or heath-soil. Manure alone may stimulate to vigour, but 
the fresh soil gives a richness of verdure in foliage, and colours in 
flowers, that the former cannot produce, besides a much greater pro- 
fusion of bloom. I have had twenty years' practice as a flower 
gardener in one of the first-rate establishments in England, and 
experience has annually confirmed the advantages of such attention 
in a suitable soil. The best method to pursue is yearly to obtain, 
in winter, a proper quantity of fresh turfy soil from the meadow, and 
heath-soil from the moor, etc. ; to have it laid up in heaps fully 
exposed to the weather, where it may receive sun, air, and rain. This 
being mixed up, as laid at first, with about one quarter of rotten horse- 
dung, and when for Bose-beds cow-dung is an excellent provision, to 
reinforce the beds with. This attention will most amply repay by the 
beauty it eflects. I am confident if persons will but give it a trial 
once, they will not regret, but be induced to continue an annual inter- 
change of the soil. I must not omit to state that in all cases there 
must be a dry substratum ; if it is not naturally so, it must be formed 
of broken stones, pieces of bricks, etc. 
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PEOPAGATlJSa THE TBEE P-^ONY. 

BY MONS. MAUPOIL, OF DOLO, ON THE BBEKTA, IK ITALY. 

AN EXTRACT BY CLEBICVS. 


Ik the month of April I take off (close to their origin) the young 
shoots which show lor flower, at which time they are about fiye, six, 
or eight inches long. After having stripped off most of their leaves, 
and cut off the flower-bud, I plant them in a northern aspect, and 
cover them with a frame and a bell-glass. The next day I water them ; 
but as the situation is, of course, moist, the waterings need not be 
frequently repeated. G-reat care must be taken to prevent the growth 
of moss, and therefore it is desirable to give them a little air occa- 
sionally from sunrise till seven or eight o'clock in the morning. By 
the following month of October they are well rooted, and they may 
then be planted out, or left where they are, if they have sufficient 
ground-room. By this method I do not lose above one cutting out 
of twelve. Experience has taught me that the young and vigorous 
shoots which have no flower-buds do not strike so well; and the 
reason seems to be that the suppression by the flower-bud causes an in- 
creased determination of sap to the base of the cutting. 


COMPOST BEST SUITED TO SUCCULENTS. 

BY AN AMATEU^B GABDENEB. 

By this title may be understood an immense tribe of plants formerly 
considered tenants of the dry stove, but now found to be more 
hardy than the G-eranium. But it is proposed to restrict this^ 
inquiry to the Cadtea, as sufficiently comprehensive for the present 
purpose. 

There are many persons now living who may remember the time 
when our greenhouses or stoves could exhibit few specimens of the 
Cacte®, except the common creeping Cereus, the Melon, and Torch 
Thistles, and the Indian Pig. Now, however, the case is widely 
different ; for such has been the success of collectors, and so great is 
the facility with which the genera are propagated, and varied by cross 
impregnation, that it would be vain to attempt a list of species and 
almost endless varieties. 

Having, then, so much choice among, a selection of surpassing 
beauty, it becomes an object of consequence to determine pretty 
accurately the soil that wUl genertdly succeed with all the varieties : 
but herein, as almost always happens, cultivators are at variance; yet, 
as I do not pretend to dictate, and ever desire to "let well alone," 1 
shall be content to allude to what I have seen and heard. 

Pormerly it was the custom to make pretty free use of old mortar 
scraped from bricks or walU, incorporated with loam ; then it waa 
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roundly asserted that good, soft, or sandy ham, mixed up with frag- 
ments of broken bricks, formed the most healthy bed for the roots. 
Other writers, and practical gardeners, got ridaltogetherof lime rubbish, 
and retained but little loam ; they advised, and many now use, the best 
or richest "peat," as peat-mould is called, with rotten manure, 
and gire water freely, in the growing season, with liquid manure. 

Be the soil what it may, certain it is that it should be pressed 
■firmly around the roots with the hands, till the ball be solid and 
compact ; and little or no water ought to be given between October 
and April, during which period frost of two or three degrees will 
little anect the plants ; good drainage is also most essential. 

But I am sure that the herbage of Cacti (if so it may be called) is 
greatly affected by the soil. In some collections one observes the 
tint 01 almost every plant to be a dull, brownish-green, and the tex- 
ture flaccid ; in others, it is of a full deep verdure, with every appear- 
ance of vigorous health. Conversing on this subject with a very 
successful grower, one who had pre-eminently beautiful specimens of 
JSpiphylUim trtmcatum grafted upcn FeresMa aculeata, I was told 
that " loam spoiled all the Cacti, and turned the plants brown.*' My 
experience for years tended to confirm this observation ; but time has 
not been given to confirm the truth of another remark, which I thus 
communicate, that your readers may experimentize for themselves. 
My friend said, " Take equal quantities of verv old hltieJe manure, and of 
the strongest lime rubbish from old walls, the older the better ; mix 
them thoroughly, and add about one-sixth of unctuous loam. In 
this compost your plants will recover colour, he always green, and 
bloom abundantly." At all events, my informant's plants make good 
his words ; and we shall attain the present object if this paper excite 
the notice of observant and candid horticulturists. 


THE BEST SEASON FOE TEANSPL ANTING TREES, 

SHRUBS, ETC. 

SuBSCBiSEB. "Which season do you prefer, spring or autumn, for 
transplanting trees P You have nad some experience in this matter, 
and as I find my neighbours differ much in their opinions, I am 
anxious to have your advice. 

EniTOB. It is true there are various opinions upon this 
matter. Many men, indeed a greater portion of those who give 
such advice, sometimes rather dogmatically, never planted more 
than a dozen trees, and those not more than once or twice in their 
lives — ^when, perhaps, making their garden around their dwelling — 
and as they, of course, chose the season they thought the best, 
whether autumn or spring, they advise all to do as they did. Their 
evidence is ex parte ; for they never took hold of the thing experi- 
mentally — ^planting fall and spring for a series of successive years ; 
the only way to test such a question. 
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Sub. So I should think ; but I find, too, people not onlj differ as 
regards the general season of planting, but as regards the kinds of 
trees suited to the season. 

Ed. Yes. I am aware of that : one cultiyator states that he pre- 
fers the spring for all kinds of trees ; another, that he prefers the 
ML ; a third prefers the fall for eyerything except peaches ; and others 
would set out everything in the autumn except stone fruit. 

Sub. True ; and it is for this very reason that there are so many 
opinions that I wish to know which season you prefer, and, if not too 
much trouble, to give the reasons that have guided you in your 
choice. 

Ed. Willingly. It is a rule we have always adopted in our 
horticultural operations, never to do anything unless it can be justi- 
fied upon some principle. This hap-hazard land of gardening — doing 
what others have done before us — or following the advice of every 
writer who gives his year's experience to the public, is what we never 
practise, unless accounted for on good and sound reasons. 

Sub. I have not read your Mi^zine without learning that long 
ago, and therefore ask the question in regard to transplantmg trees ; 
for, beyond the mere ipse dixit of the many that the fail or the spring 
is best because it is, 1 have been unable to learn why one season is 
better than the other, or why both are not good alike. 

Ed. You will bear in mind that winter often leaves the ground in 
such a wet and sodden state that transplanting cannot be well done 
for some days, and frequently a fortnight is as good as lost. While 
in the autumn the ground is dry, loose, and friable, and the opera- 
tion of transplanting can be done in half the time — and infinitely 
better too — ^than it can in the spring. 

Sub. True enough. This condition of the soil in autumn never 
occurred to me; its wet state has always kept back my work in 
spring. Then I understand you to say you would plant both fall and 
spring. 

Ed. Yes, both. 

Sub. But you do not mean to say you have no preference of one 
over the other ? 

' Ed. Certainly not. You have not heard me through. My object is 
to show that if autumn planting is no better than spring, or even 
not as good, it is necessary that a good deal of it must be done then 
where tkree quantities are to be set out. I decidedly prefer the autumn 
for trans^anting all hardy trees of any size. 

Sub. Go on. 

Ed. Autumn planting is better than spring for the following 
reasons :— 

1st. The time is longer than the spring. 2nd. The ground is in 
better condition. 3rd. The trees are then in the most dormant 
state. 4th. The roots, where cut, heal better, and are prepared to 
send out fresh ones even before the frost is out of the ground. 5th. 
The winter and spring rains settle the earth around the roots. 
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6th. The trees are well established before warm weather overtakes 
them. 

Sub. These appear satisfactory reasons, and based on sound prin- 
ciples ; but I should be gliid to hear you state whether you would 
transplant in the autumn without reference to soil or locaUty. 

Ed. Not by any means. There are soils and situations where 
autumn planting might be injurious ; but then these are not likely 
to occur : for that soil which will not admit of transplanting in the 
autumn is entirely unfit to grow a tree, at least with expectation of 
producing fine fruit ; and therefore there is little necessity of making 
any such exception in our rules. We are presuming that the object 
of every planter of fruit trees is to get good fruit. It cannot be 
done in a soil or situation too wet and cold to set the trees out safely 
in the autumn. It is somewhat different with forest trees ; as it is 
often an object to plant up some low, cold piece of ground, needed 
for shade or shelter. In thai case only, the spring would be the pre* 
ferable season. 

Sub. I appreciate the truth of your remarks, and agree with you 
that no tree. ought to be planted in a soil which cannot carry it saiely 
through the winter. But is there no danger of winter killing the 
shoots or trunk, even in favourable soils ? such is the general com- 
plaint of spring planters. 

Ed; Not the least : that is, no more than if the tree had not been 
removed. If the tree is in good health when set out, it will receive 
no more injury than it would have done standing in the nursery row. 
"We have known severe winters to kill some kinds o£ young pear 
trees to the ground : if set out previous to such a. hard winter, they 
might be injured; but we do not. think their liability to the danger 
increased by removal. 

Sub. That is just what I wish to learn : your experience extends 
over many years, and through a series of variable winters, which 
should enable you to judge correctly of their effects upon trans- 
planted trees, and with this experience you are confident there 
IS no more danger of winter killing than if set out the previous 
spring ? 

Ed. Not any ; except, as I before stated, when planted in cold, wet, 
and unfavourable soils. 

Sub. This point settled, which has been the greatest bugbear iu 
the way of autumn transplanting, leaves little doubt of its being far . 
the best season. Your fourth, fiSh, and sixth propositions appear to 
decide the question. There can be no doubt of the better ability of 
the trees to send out roots early in the s;)ring, which will enable 
them to resist June and July droughts, so trying to all transplanted 
trees. 

Ed. Have you ever carefully nobad" down the changes in the 
growth of newly planted trees ? If liob, do so another year. You 
will find that a tree set out in April will break freely, and start into 
growth vigorously ; but by the time our early rains are over and dry 
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weather sets in, then they often come to a dead stand — scarcely 
another shoot will they make all summer. Just at the time the 
greatest supply of sap in required, the tree is unable to give it, as it 
has not yet established itself sufficientljr to fiimish that supply ; 
consequently the growth stops, and in many instances death 
ensues. 

Sub. Without noting particularly the condition of trees which I 
have transplanted in the early part of the season, I have lost too 
many not to be aware that, in June or July, they generally have com- 
pleted about all the growth they make the first year. 

Ed. Now give the same attention to those you set out in the Mi. 
You will find they will rarely start so early, and generally not so 
vigorously, as the spring-planted ones. They come along slow, but 
sure — no faster than the roots are made which have got the start of 
the shoots — and in July and August will make almost as much wood 
as an old-established tree. If, again, you look into the subject 
thoroughly, you wiU find the roots are at work long before the surlace 
of the soil is loosened from its frosty hold. Just as we see an old 
tree, after one or two hot days in April or May, break at once into 
leaf. If, however, the frost was not out, the tree would remain 
stationary ; this shows that there is root action long before we see 
it indicated by the breaking of the buds. . 

Sub. Yerv reasonable and true. It must weaken the energies of 
any tree making much wood to attempt to supply the food which a 
week of June or July weather would extract. 

Ed. Precisely so, and a little observation will convince any one of 
this. 

Sub. Something has been said in favour of the autumn, that trees 
make roots after they are set out at this season. Is this so P 

Ed. This question is not one of doubt, but of fact. Captain Lovett, 
in an article m our Magazine some years ago, has shown that trees 
transplanted early in the autumn (October) always put out new 
roots Defore winter, and tender kinds when protected by a covering 
of manure or leaves to keep out the frost ; the root-making process 
goes on until mid- winter, and we are inclined to believe all wmter. 

Sub. My observation, though somewhat limited, has, however^ 
convinced me that the reasons you give in favour of autumn trans- 
planting are founded on sound principles, and when understood 
cannot fail to be generally followed. — {Hovey^s Magazine of HorU" 
culture.) 


DESIGN EOB AN ESTATE COMPEISING SIX ACEES. 

BT T. BUTGEB, ESQ. 

The design comprises about six acres ; the approach is by a lodge 
entrance, which leads on to the stables ; at the south-west of the 
house there is « conservatory attached, a circnJar flower garden, a 
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compartment for an aquarium, and a summer house. At the north- 
east of tho house is a court with offices, leading into the laundbry 
yard, etc., all of which will be understood by the reference. The 
clumps at the angles of the walks are intended*for choice dwarf 
shrubs, and a handsome American border can be arranged along the 
north side, from the streamlet to the walk which leads into the forcing 
department. The whole of the ornamental part of this design is 
intended to receive trees and shrubs of the most select kinds, 
grouping them on the lawns, or planting them singly, in accordance 
with good taste and sound judgment, placing the larger kinds at the 
greatest distance from the house, etc. 

Beference. — 1. Stable yard, with coach-houses and stables. 2* 
Piggery. 8. Laimdry yard, with laundry and brewhouse. 4. 
Poultry court, with erections for fatting, etc. 5. Dung yard and 
compost ground. 6. Frame ground with sheds. 7. Beserve ground, 
with shedis for the use of the frame and forcing departments. 8. 
Forcing department, with two forcing houses, and a pit and sheds, 
one of which may be fitted up aa a room for the under gardener. 
9. Kitchen garden, with an entrance from the main road, and two 
tanks, to be fed by a drain from the rivulet, and which may also be 
carried on to the nume and forcing departments. 10. Orchard and 
fruit garden. 11. Gardener's house and yard. 12. Lodge. 13. 
Alcove. 
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The Booh of the Garden. By Chablss M'Iktosh, F.E.P.S., etc. 
In two volumes. Yol. I., Structural, price £2 10«. ; Yol. II., 
Cultural, price £1 17«. 6d. Edinburgh and London : W. Black- 
wood & Sons. 

Iir our Magazine for May we introduced this very valuable work to 
the notice of our readers, and gave an extract from it, as a fair speci- 
men of its contents, on the sul^ect of ornamental structures adapted 
for the pleasure ground, flower garden, etc. ; and having subsequently 
received letters of commendation from purchasers for doing so, and 
of their high approval of the publication, we have great pleasure in 
again recommending it, and give a frirther extract, as illustrative that 
the TALEiTTEB ATJTHOB not Only statcs what should be done, but 
clearly describes how it is to be accomplished, and that in such a 
plain and comprehensive manner, that almost any individual may at 
once become a practical gardener in any of its departments. The 
instructions are not only fully detailed, but, wherever required, are 
illustrated by descriptive figures. The following extract will supply 
our readers with the assistance rendered in reference to the correct 
formation of flower gardens,- beds, etc. In every other department 
of gardening the author is equally explicit. Employers procuring 
the Book cf the Garden, and presenting it to their gardeners, or 
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otherwise allowing them the opportunity of having it on all neceesary 
occasions, would soon find theur kindness amply repaid. 



Fig. 1013. 


**PBACT10AL DIAttEAMS BXPLANATOET OP THE BULBS FOB LAXIKG 
OUT GJLBDEKS, KOBE PABTICULABLY POB POBMH^O CUBYED LINES. 

" To form a Volute where the border is of equal breadth. — The 
usual mode of forming a volute or spiral line is one of the simplest 
problems in geometry, and therefore requires no explanation here. 
The following method is, however, both original and better adapted 
for throwing up such a figure in groundwork. It is the invention of 
Mr. Alexander Porsvth, and was by him first described in * The Gar- 
deners' Magazine,' n*em which source our four following figures and 
Fig. 1012. descriptions are taken. ' Make a circle 

around the centre of your intended volute^ 
as much in circumference as you intend the 
breadth of your circuitous border to be ; 
stick this circumferential line full of pegs^ 
and tie one end of a garden line to one of 
them. Taking the other in your hand, go 
out to the point where you intend the volute 
to begin ; and as you circumambulate, hold- 
ing the line strained tight, you will delineate 
on the ground the annexed fig. 1012. 

A volute where the border is intended to 
be gradually narrowed towards the centre, 
as in fig. 1013, may be thus formed : — Make 
a circle as before, and instead of driving the 
pegs upright, let them form a cone ; or, in- 
st^ of pegs, use a large flowerpot whelmed, 
and, if necessarv, a 6mfdler one whelmed over 
it. Measure the radius of your volute, and 
wind that complement of line round the cone 
in such a manner as to correspond with the 
varying breadth of your intended border, and 
commence making the figure at the interior by unwinding the line.' 

A volute, the border of which widens as it 
approaches the centre, is produced upon the 
same principle as the last ; only, as the figure 
is as it were reversed, unwind the line from 
the other end, and fig. 1014 will be pro- 
duced. 

The following ingenious method of forming 
circles or other curvilinear lines, is the in- 
vention of Mr. Torsyth, and must be of great 
practical use to those who have the laying- 
out of grounds, particularly iiitricate figures 
in geometrical gardens. Suppose a h e, ^g. 
1015, to be three points in the curve, taken 



Fig. 1014. 
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Fig. 1015. 


at equal distaoces (sa^ fifty Imks) : placiug the cross-staff at b, with 
one of the sights pointing to 
a, make h r perpendicular to 
a h, and measure its length. 
Then, removing the cross-staff 
to e, make e r perpendicular to 
h c, and equal U)hr; and make 
the line h r d equal to a r c. 
Then dissk point in the curve ; 
and in the same manner other 
points may be found succes- 
sively. 



Fig. 1016. 
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Fig. 1017. 


Fig. 1016 differs from the above only in this, that 
the angles are taken outside. Set up three pegs, 
say fif^ links apart, as before, and fix the cross- 
staff in r, with one sight on the line r h a, and the 
other pointing to o. Then measure r h and r e, and 
remove to the line e eh ; draw e e equal to rh, and 
e d equal to r e, and so on. The same end may be 
obtained by a theodolite, or by any other instru- 
ment for taking angles ; or even with three needles 
stuck in a board, forming the requisite oblique 
angle. Setting the instrument in 5, fifty links £rom 
a, with one leg of the angle on the line b a, and by 
ythe other peg directing an assistant to place the 
'' peg e at the distance of fifty links ; then remove 
to c, and so on. 

To find the centre of 
a circle, whose circum- 
ference will pass through 
three given points (not 
in a straight line), connect the tnree points 
a b c together ; from the middle of each 
erect lines perpendicular to them, and 
where these perpendiculars cut each other 
is the centre required. 

To find the centre of a circle. — Connect 
three points in the circumference, and from 
the middle of the two lines erect perpen- 
diculars ; where these intersect each other 
is the centre required. 

To construct a hexagon. — Divide the circle into three equal parts ; 
from the middle of each line erect a perpendicular ; and where these 
cut the circumference of the circle are the points where the sides of 
the hexagon meet. 

To construct an octagon. — ^Divide the circle into four equal parts, 
by describing a square within it; erect perpeijdiculars from the 
middle of each side of the square ; and where tKey intersect the 
circle are the points where the sides of the octagon meet. 
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To construct a pentagon. — ^Draw a line through the centre of the 

circle, from the centre of which arect a per- 
pendicular, c d; divide the straight line from 
c to 5 into two equal parts ; take e d aa tk 
radius, and describe a circle, making e the 
centre, and when that circle cuts the straight 
line at y the distance from^to d is the length 
of the side of the pentagon. 

To describe a circle the centre of which is 
occupied with a square, say the base of the 
pedestal of a statue, fountain, etc. — Tie a cord 
round the square, not oyer tight ; to that 
attach a line, in length equal to the radius, minus half the size of 
the square base ; with that line describe the circle. — ^This is a plain 
working plan, and near enough for all practical purposes in laying 
out grounds. The same rule may be applied when the base is circular, 
or of any equal-sided figure, a pentagon, hexagon, etc. 

To describe a circle when the base of the fountain, statue, etc.| is 
oblong. ^Lay the oblong correctly down on paper ; find its centre, by 
drawing two lines diagonally through it ; from tiiat describe a circle of 
any size ; draw two lines across the circle parallel to the longest sides 
of the oblong figure ; frt>m these erect perpendiculars at equal dis- 
tances, and note their respective lengths; on the ground draw two lines 
parallel to the longest sides of the oblong ; erect perpendiculars as 
before, and measure their lengths from the drawing, putting in a peg 
at the end of each, which will describe the circle required. A fine 
applied as in the last example, will describe an elliptic^ figure. 

To describe an Oval, whose length is 
given. — Divide the length into three equal 
parts ; let the two inner points so found 
be the centres of two circles, which shall 
form the ends of the oval : the intersect- 
ing points of these circles will be centres 
to the two segments required to complete 
the figure 1019. 

To describe an Oval, when the length 
and breadth are both given. — ^Lay down 


Pig. 1019. 



Tig. 1020. 



the length and breadth perpendicular 
to each other; combine a and d ; mea- 
sure the distance from c d, on the line 
a c from e, which will give en; mea- 
sure the distance from n a, on the line 
d fl, which will give/; divide / a into 
two equal parts, at the middle of which 
erect a perpendicular, and where that 
perpendicular cuts the line a h will be 
the centre A, for the end of the oval ; 
and where it cuts the line d % tit g is 
the centre for the side (fig. 1020). 
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Fig. 1021. 



Fig. 1022. 


The G^dener's Oval, when both the length and breadth are given, in 
thus formed : Set off the 
len^h a h, and breadth 
a, perpendicuhur to 
each other; take haUT 
the long diameter, and 
measure from e to the 
line a h, with that 
length ; when that line 
cuts the line a h, put in 
a peg ; do the same on 
the other side, and the 
point e will be found; 
stick in there also a peg; 
then, with a cord passing 
round the pegs i e and e, 

with the addition of the space from a to e, describe the figure with 
the peg c. (Fig. 1021.) 

To form an egg-shaped 
figure (fip. 1022) .--The 
line a b being given, divide 
it into two equal parts; 
from the point c, where 
these lines intersect each 
other, construct a circle 
with the radius o a or c b; 
draw the line c d perpen- 
dicular to ab; taking aand 
b as centres, describe two 
arcs; draw a line from b 
through d, till it cuts the 
arc at // then, with d f 
as a radius, complete the 
^ figure. 
To set off a walk perpendicular to the Kg. 1023. 

line c d. — ^From the centre e, on the line 
c d, set gS e g and e h, at equal distances. 
From the points h g draw two arcs of dif- 
ferent radii; if, where these arcs bisect 
each other, a line be drawn, it will be per- 
pendicular to c d, Bj the same rule the 
centre of a walk will be found perpen- 
dicular to the line e f^ taking as the 
centre, fig. 1023. 

To set off a walk perpendicular to the 
comer of a wall. — Garry out the lines 

a imd b straight with the face of the wall, and of equal lengths ; 
from the two ends of these lines, with equal radii describe two 




10, or more feeb in length, 
marked in feet and inches. 
Upon this rod there is a 
moreable iron alide with an 
iron sharp -pointed stud. 
The 2-feet pole being 
placed in the centre, or 
point from which the 
figure is to be described, 
l^e slide ia moved along 
the rod to the proper dis- 
tance, and fixed there bv 


arcs ; &oro when they biseot each other, 
draw a line to the comer of the wall, which 
line will be the cwtre of the walk, fig. 
1024. 

The annexed diagram, fig. 1025, illus- 
trates an inatrument rery uaefiil in laying 
out mathematical figures. It consista of 
an upright pole 2 feet in length, shod 
with iron, upon which revolves a met^lic 
tube, with a projecting shoulder, to which 
is attached, by a screw, a woodea rod 8, 
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means ot a screw. 
iron handle, turned up at the end of the rod, about eighteen inches 
in length, is taken hold of, and as it is moved round, the iron stud 
in the horizontal rod describes the figure intended. 

Another useful inBtrumeut is a pair of wooden compasses shod with 
iron, the le^ of which are 5 feet m length. To one leg a quadrant 
bar of iron is attached, and made to pass through the other leg. This 
quadraut-sbaped iron rod is perforated at every 3 inches, and furnished 
with a screw-pin to keep the legs of the instrument distended to the 
extent required. The qnadraut rod is placed exiu;tly in the middle of 
the leg of the instrument, so that when the leg is moved, for example, 
S inches on the quadrant, it gives 6 inches at the points of the com- 
passes ; if moved 1 foot on the quadrant, it gives 2 feet, and so on, 
being always double the former extent. 

The following figs. 1028 to 1040, which sometimes occur in flower- 
gardens, are given, with their centres marked to facilitate their being 
md down on the ground. They are from a German work entitled 
' Handbibliotheck fur Gartner,' by Ligilir of Berlin. 

Sulesfor calculatittg the length of shadoas. — In selecting situations 
for gardens, and also for planting trees for shelter, the length to which 
their shadows will reach during winter deserves consideration, as also 
does that of the shade caused by walls and other buildings ; for no 
screen should be planted so close as to shade any part of the ground, 
nor any glass roof be erected on which the sun may not shine every 
day in the year. 


tigt, 10Z» to 1036. 
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Fig. loss. 



Several rules are given for determiaiiig this. The relation between 
the height of a tree and the length of its shadow depends on the 
latitude of the place and the sun's declination, which latter will be 
found by consulting an almanack, and the former by the sun-dial — 
at least, most sun-dials have the latitude engraved on them ; if not, 
the map of the county will give it. The height of the tree, wall, or 
building, and the length of its shadow on the ground, form the per- 
pendiciuar and base of a right-angled triangle, the hypothenuse of 
which angle is represented by that of the suq's rays from the top of 
the tree to the ground. This hypothenuse, or direction of the sun's 
rays at noon, always forms, with the ground line, an angle equal to 
the amount of the latitude and the sun's declination added together, 
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irom the 20th of March till the 22nd of September ; but, from the 
22nd of September till the 20th of March, the sun's declination is to 
be subtracted from the amount of the latitude. This angle being 
found, and the height of the wall, house, or tree taken, all the rest 
will be found by the rules of trigonometiy. 

The following simple rule may be of use to such as do not under- 
stand geometry -or trigonometry, and will give the shadow near 
enough for practical purposes : — 

Multiply the height of the wall, tree, or building — 

In latitude 51i° . by 3-719. 
„ 62*' „ 3-852. 

„ 63« „ 4149. 

„ 64<> „ 4-402. 

„ 55" „ 4 896. 

„ 56° „ 5-369. 

„ 57° „ 5-944. 

„ 58° „ 6-651. 

The produot will give the length of the shadow at noon on the shortest day. 

£!iample, — ^What will be the length of the shadow of a tree 10 feet high, in 
latitude 52° on the shortest day ? 

3-852 the multiplier for latitude 52°. 
10 the height of the tree. 

88*520 
12 

6*240 
12 

2*880 Am, 38 feet, 6 inches, 2 parts." 

The Garden, the Grove, and the Meld. By Maby MiLmsB. Bath : 
Gk)odwin and Co. London : Whittaker and Co. 

With a contemplative mind, feelings of admiration, and gratitude, 
the excellent ana talented Authoress has for twelve successive months 
traversed the Garden, the Grove, and the Meld, and, after a careful 
examination, has culled some of the loveliest gems that adorned 
them. The reflections resulting therefrom are given us in sentiment 
and beauty of style which render the perusal increasingly delight- 
ful; and the reader thereof, on visiting similar localities, would be 
sure to find the book both a cheerful and instructive companion ; so 
much so, that the flowers would appear to be the more beautiful and 
fragrant, whilst the music of the feathered tribes would be the 
sweeter. The following extract is but a part of the reflections and 
record of what came under notice during the month of July, and is 
only a fair specimen of each other month's observations. 

" The indigenous field-plants in flower in July are very numerous ; 
though perhaps the blossoms of the hedgerows are, for the most 
part, less briUiant in their character than those of the preceding 
month. The garden-flowers, on the contrary, now exhibit ia higher 
degree of splendour. 
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** ' The weeds of one country,' as Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke observes 
in his narrative of his travels in Sweden, ^ are the flowers of another ;' 
and the rose, which grows wild in the sunny plains of Syria, takes 
precedence of all other flowers, in its cultivated state, in the estima- 
tion of the most flower-loving nation of Europe. The natives of 
Paris particularly prize the white damask rose ; out roses in general 
are highly valued by the French. It is still an annual custom in 
some of the rural villages of France to present a rose, on a certain 
day, to the cottage maiden whose character and conduct have gained 
for her the especial approbation of her neighbours and companions ; 
she who receives this graceful tribute of rustic esteem and affection 
being distinguished, during the succeeding year, by the appellation 
of La MosQre. 

" The stately holly-hock {Alcea rosea) y also a flower of Eastern ori- 
gin, and now common in English gardens, was formerly known in this 
country as the * foreign rose.' Like several plants of the mallow 
family, the holly-hock has been extensively cultivated for the sake of 
its fibres, which are sometimes converted into thread, like those of 
hemp or flax. The stalks of this plant yield a blue dye, scarcely in- 
ferior in its colour to that procured from indigo. The common 
holly-hock, which is a biennial plant, growing to the height of eight 
or ten feet, exhibits almost every variety of tint, from pure white to 
that rich dark puce, which gardeners and connoisseurs often pi^fess 
to prefer to the beautiful hue of the clusters of pink flowers which 
clothe the taU holly-hocks in many a cottage-garden, and make them 
look like 'pyramids of roses.' 

" Fuchsias are now in the perfection of their beauty. Many rarie- 
ties of these ]ovely flowers, the whole tribe of which was unknown in 
England less than a century ago, now wave their rich crimson bells 
in our humblest village gardens. The most beautiful, perhaps, of 
the Fuchsia family is the scarlet variety {Fuchsia coccinea). It was 
brought into this country from the western world in the year 1788 ; 
and being presented to Queen Charlotte, was introduced into the 
Boyal Gturdens at Kew. The other varieties have been for the most 
part brought into England within the last thirty years. 

" ' Flowers,' observes an origii^al wTiter, ' nave a language ; not 
merely that which, speaking in the fragrant incense of unceasing 
praise, ascends to Him who bids us '^ consider the lilies of the field ;" 
nor that which, touching some sweet chord of tender association, 
awakens the sympathy of many a heart. Their language is the lan- 
guage of FACTS. To select one example. What does the richly 
coloured fuchsia suggest to the well-informed and meditative mind ? 
It suggests a wide and richly cultivated plain; a shining lake ; in the 
centre of which there once arose a magnificent city, crowded with 
palaces, whose chambers were tapestried with a rich mosaic of bright- 
hued feathers, and ceiled with plates of precious metal ; whose gardens 
surpassed the choicest horticultural exhibitions of modern Europe ; 
Avhose libraries were filled with rolls of cotton painted with no mean 
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skill ; and with bunches of curiously knotted thread, which served 
the Mexican students, — aud they were not a few, — as books, in which 
they might peruse the chronicles of their country, the songs of their 
poets, and the researches of their $avan.s. 

"'And what is Mexico now? Far in the depths of untrodden 
forests, or in the midst of unhealthy plains, stand the ruins of vast 
and richly sculptured temples, and of palaces worthy of those who 
erected such fanes ; ruins half hidden by the luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation, inhabited by bats and reptiles, and shimned with supei> 
stitious awe by the timid descendants of their founders ; and 'mid 
those ruins the Fuchsia, springs, and its drooping flowers of sanguine 
hue assimilate well with the locality.' 

" The Passion-flower {Fassiflora cwrulea) is now in full bloom, and 
forms, with its spreading, branching, and dark leaves, a beautiful 
creeper for the covering of a wall or trellis having a southern aspect. 
In the wild woods of America it may be seen climbing up to the 
topmost sprays of the tallest forest-trees, and adorning their branches 
with its flowery garlands. Its fruit, also, is much valued in hot 
countries. The name given to this flower has the same signification 
in most European countries. It is related that the Spaniards, when 
they first saw it in the New "World, regarded it as a tvpe of the 
future conversion of the inhabitants to Christianity ; imagming that 
its several parts had reference to the crucifixion. Its five anthers 
seemed to them to represent the five wounds of our Saviour; its 
triple style, the three nails by which He was fastened to the cross ; 
and its ray-like petals, the glory which in many old paintings sur- 
rounds His head. The rose-coloured Passion-flower, which grows 
wild in Virginia, is believed to be the species which was first culti- 
vated in England. 

" It were vain to attempt to enumerate the flowering plants and 
shrubs which are at this season in bloom and beauty in our English 
gardens. A few, however, may be particularized. Sicily contributes 
the fra^ant sweet pea, known as the painted lady (Lath if r us odor a- 
tti8), whose butterfly-like blossoms need no cultivation in that sunny 
island ; and Ceylon sends us the richer and darker varieties, which 
flourish in wild luxuriance under the beams of her more ardent sun. 
By their butterfly-shaped flowers, persons who know nothing of the 
science of botany may always recognise the pea- tribe of plants ; and 
no tribe perhaps is more numerous. The sweet odour of blossoms 
belonging to this family, mingled with that of the sweet-briar, the 
honeysuckle, and other fragrant flowers and herbs, is prevalent in 
English meadows, as in English gardens. 

" Dr. Paley mentions the pea flower as affording a remarkable ex- 
ample of the * mechanical contrivance' often observable in the works 
of the great Author of Nature. Seeing a field of peas in blossom, he 
observed that all the flowers tv/rned their hacks to the wind whene^^er 
it blew- strong enough to endanger the delicate parts on which the 
ripening and preservation of the seed depend. * Their doing this,' 
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as he remarks, *ia tbe result of the peculiar stnicture of the flower g 
and is striotly mechauicot ; m much ao, as the turning of a weather- 
board, or tin-cap, upon the top of a chinmer-' Again; 'Why,' 
asks tbe author of the ' Natur^ Theology,' ' does the pea put forth 
tendrUa ; the hean, not P Because the smk of the pea cannot sup- 
port itself, while the stalk of the bean can.' It is further obMir^ 
that in the pea-tribe, these clasps do not make their appearance HU 
ihey are wanted; till the plant nas grown to a height which renders 
support necessary. 

" Certain flowers, ss it is well known, open and close their petals at 
particular hours. This circumstance, or rather the general iact of 
the periodical sleep of plants, was first discovered hv Linnteus. The 
occasion of this discovery is said to have been as follows : — 

" The great botanist having been presented by a friend with a rare 
and very Deautiful flowering plant, and desiring one night to Tisit it 
in his greenhouse, proceeded thither, accompanied byluB g&rdaier, 
who carried a lantern. The light, however, on being dftected 
towards the plant, showed no blossom. The blossom had vanished. 
On the following morning, it was Again apparent. At night, it had 
a second time disappeared; and on the next morning it once more 
spread its petals before the astonished eyes of Imuueus. The 
gardener believed his master to be deceived. The blossoms, in his 
opinion, withered each night, and fresh ones opened on the suc- 
ceeding morning ; and this opinion would probably have been re- 
ceived as well founded, and established accordingly, had not the 
celebrated Swede been a more diligent observer than his gardener. 
Had it been established, the botanist might never have made that 
curious series of observations, which ultimately ted to the arrange- 
ment of his ' Dial of Flowers ;' would, indeed, in all probability, 
never hare conceived his 

" ' Beautiful thought to mark ths honn. 
At tbe; llontKl in light any, 
Bj the opaning and the iblditig fioirers, 
That laugh to the ■ummer'a daj.' 

Iiinnieus, however, was not satisfied by the hasty assumption of his 

gardener. He visited the greenhouse on the third evening; tmi 

finding that the blossom was invisible as before, examined the plant 

carefully, and detected the flower folded up and aileep under its 

»ming it unlikely that such a phenomenon should occur 

ngle instance, he persevered in his observations ; and the 

it of the regular sleep and awakening of plants was 

ted with the subject of the periodical opening and closing 
Is of flowering plants, a deservedly popular writer* has 
iful observations. 
stiU, how solemn, and yet how peacefiil, is the witching 

* Mary Boberta. 
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hour of deep midrdglit, when the glorious stars are keeping their 
watch on high, and when the earth is covered as with a mantle of 
silence and obscurity ! I have often looked within the garden range 
for flowers that grew there in all their fragrance and beauty before 
the sun had set, but have not found them ; and so it is in the green 
meadow, or ^beside the road. You may not see a daisy in the grass, 
nor yet a single hawk-weed on the bank ; the brilliant goat's-beard 
has K>lded up its petals ; and the dandelion, that loves to cover the 
interstices of broken pavements with its ample disks, is no longer 
visible. Night with her broad shadows has not veiled them ; for 
there are flowers which yet look the^ pale moon in her fiice ; and 
some few there are that open only when the day has closed in. They 
open, that such insects as love the night, warmly coated moths, and 
ephemera, may drink and be refreshed, when all other vegetable 
fountains have ceased to flow; or when the guardian petals, by 
which they are surrounded, have folded up to keep them safe from 
aU intruders. 

^^ ' I have seen the evening primrose, or the evening star, as the 
plant is sometimes called, gradually expand her leaves ; looking 
^urer, and becoming larger, and perniming the vagrant breezes as 
they passed, while other flowers were closing; till at length when 
the moon had risen, or, perhaps, only stars looked down from their 
high stations in the heavens, this fragrant flower had thrown open 
all her stores, and busy creatures might be seen repairing thither as 
to a nightly banquet. • # # 

" * In one of the loveliest portions of the Vale of Clwyd, in a spot 
much to be remembered, — ^for the moon was full, and the mists of 
night veiled, as with a light transparent vapour, the features of the 
landscape — I have seen the evening primrose, with its fragrant and 
large yellow flowers, around which night moths and ephemera were 
gathering. Dusky-looking, yet beautiful but evanescent creatures, 
often the birth of the noon-day, attaining their full maturity at that 
still hour when the evening primrose opens her yellow-tinted petals, 
as if to welcome back the twilight ; a star of earth, shining alone 
for them, and guiding their insect steps or wings, when other 
flowers have folded up their petals, and are gone to rest. * • ♦ 
She loves to keep her vigils by dim twilight, or beneath the beams 
of the cold moon, doing, like Charity, her good deeds in secret. 
"When all eyes, save those of Him who made her, are closed in sleep, 
she gives both food and sweet nectareous juice to many weary ones, 
who would perish but for her timely aid. He who watches by the 
evening primrose, when the night is dark and sultry, and wayfaring 
creatures could not find their way to her hospitable petals, may see 
a phosphoric light gleaming from the flower. When not a tree or 
rock can be discerned, she emits a pale light from all her hundred 
flowers, and looks as if illuminated for a holiday. Tou may then 
see, more clearly than ever, in the bright moonshine, how the stem, 
and leaves, and petals are covered with grateful creatures. Some re- 
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turning from the lighted petals, where the^ have been fed or refreshed 
at the vegetable fountains, to take their rest among the leaves; 
others hurrying up the stems ; and others, again, assembled in the 
corollas. All and each are either thickly coated or else enwrapped 
in down and feathers, the better to resist the heavy dews of night.' 

" The mechanism by the instrumentality of whiph flowers dose or 
open their petals is among the wonders of the vegetable creation. 
Tne effect is produced by a multitude of spiral fibres, by means of 
which the stem of a ^ plant is bent, or recovers its erect position, as 
its welfare may require ; and its beauteous corolla is unfolded to the 
beams of the sun, or closed against the dews of night, or the incur- 
sions of noxious insects. By means of this marvellous mechanism 
many an apparently insignificant wild 'flower becomes a species of 
haronieter; and is actually consulted as such by the peasantry in 
certain districts." 

The Beekeeper' i Manual; or, Fractical HinU on the Management 
and Complete Freeervaiion of the Honey Bee, toith a Deecripiian 
of the most approved JSivee and Modes of conetruetkig them, etc. 
By Henby Taylob. Fifth Edition, Illustrated by a Hundred 
well-executed Fngravinge* London: Groombridge and Sons, 
Paternoster Eow. 

The exterior of the book is handsome, and the interior exceedingly 
valuable. It appears to contain everv information that can be re- 
quired on the suDJect treated upon. VVe have read other works on 
Bees, but this stands pre-eminentlv superior to all others. The pre- 
sent edition contains details of all useful discoveries and improve- 
ments that have transpired since the Fourth Edition was issued in 
1850. Every Beekeeper ought to possess the book, as it is the sum- 
mum honum on their treatment, etc. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

110. Akbbia q-uinata. Nat. Ord. Lardizahalaeea. — Said to be 
a native of Japan, but has only been found by Mr. Fortune in 
Ghina. It is a slender evergreen shrub. The flowers are produced 
in axillary racemes, and are slightly fragrant ; the male flowers are 
smaller, terminal on the raceme, pink and white; female flowers 
purple. (Fig. Bat. Mag., 4684.) 

111. NicoTiANA PBAGBAJNS. Nat. Ord. Solanaoea.^A beautiful 
species of Tobacco, attaining a large size under cultivation. Messrs. 
Macgillivray and Milne found it growing on rocks and waste places, 
on the coast of the Isle of Pines. Its blossoms are white, delici- 
ously fragrant, very large, and produced in abundance, it moreover 
contmues to bloom all through the summer. Under cultivation the 
plant attains to the height of four feet ; the leaves are thick and 
fleshy. The terminal panicle of flowers contains about eighteen or 
twenty blooms in each; corolla white, two inches across; tube 
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slender, three to four inches long. Very fragrant. It is a plant of 
easy culture, and deserves to be in every cool greenhouse. (Fujf. 
Bot. Mag,, 4865.) 

112. Dbtmonia villosa. Nat. Ord. Qesneriacea. — It appears to 
have been introduced into Europe bv one of M. Van Jioutte'a 
collectors, from Surinam. It is a sub-nerbaceous plant, attaining a 
foot and a half in height. The stems and foliage are densely villous. 
The flowers are axillary ; corolla white, with a purple marking in 
the throat, an inch and a half across. ( JVy. Bot, Mag,, 4866.) 

113. Stylophoefm diphtllum. Nat. Ord. Bapaveracea, Syn. 
Meconopsis diphylla, — ^A pret^ little plant of the Poppy tribe ; a 
native of the woods of the w estem States of America. It does 
not grow so large when under cultivation as in its native state. The 
plants grow tcom six inches to a foot high, and resemble the 
Meconopsis Cambrica, The foliage is pale green, and the flowers 
light yellow. {Fig, Bot. Mag,, 4867.) 

114. TuEBHOPSis BARBATA. Nat. Ord. Leguminosa. — Major 
IVfadden discovered this species growing on the Himalayas, at an 
elevation of 10,000 to 13,000 feet. Its pea-like flowers are of a 
dull violet purple, shaded with green, and are produced in short, 
axillary racemes, forming together a compound raceme, or short 
spike. It has been found to flourish well in the open air, Mr. Moore 
having had it in bloom in the GMasnevin Botanic G^arden, in June of 
the present year. (Fig* Bot, Mag,, 4868.) 

115. LiLiUM SUPEEBUM. Nat. Ord. Liliaeea. — A hardy species, 
introduced into England many years ago from America. The 
flowers are in form like those ot the Martagon Lily ; the floral stem 
rises from four to Ave feet high, terminating in a large pgramidaU 
shaped head of beautiful flowers, which are of a rich yellow at the 
centre, numerously spotted with dark velvet, and the curved ends of 
the petals a rich carmine scarlet. It is exceedingly showy, and 
merits a place in every garden ; and bulbs may be procured at a 
pheap price. {Fig, Flor, des Serres, 1014.) 

116. Papaveb nubioactle, Var. oboceuic floee-pleno. Nat. 
Ord. BapaveracecB, — A charming variety of the dwarf hardy 
perennial kind, in habit somewhat like the common Welsh Poppy. 
The flower-stalks rise about a foot high. The flowers are generally 
quite double, but occasionally will have a semi-double or a single 
one. Each blossom is about two and a half inches across, of a rich 
orange-yellow colour. It blooms freely, and merits a place in every 
flower garden, blooming from August to October. It is suitable for 
a rockwOrk. {Fig. Flor. des Seizes, 1017.) 

117. AsTBOLOMA splbndens, Nat. Ord. Fpacrideoi. Syn. Stgphelia 
splendens. — An EpaerisMke, erect branching shrub ; a native of New 
Holland. The flowers are tube-shaped, about an inch long, of a 
bright carmine red colour; they are produced in abundance in 
winter, spring, and the early part of summer. It merits a place in 
every greenhouse. {Fig. Flor, des Serres, 1018.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

BoYAL Botanic Society's Exhibition, Regent's Paek, Jvne 18#A. — There wece 
about the usual collections of stove and greenhouse plants, we omit those ; imd only 
give the following : — Pelargoniums^ Six New Varieties. — Ist, for G-overnor-Generaly 
Carlos, Omer Pacha, Serena, Zeno, and Majestic. 2nd, for Attraction, Phaeton, Purple 
Perfection, Uosa, Carlos, Pandora. Srd, for Conqueror, Empress, Bebecca, Laura, Oem 
of Uie West, and Lucy. 4th, for Fair BUcn, Carlos^ Gov^nor-General, Mary, and 
Seraskier. 

Pelarffoniums, Best Twelve (Nurserymen). — Ist, for Topsy, Bosamond, Mochanna, 
Portio, Esther, Leonora, Sanspareil, Achilles, Virgin Queen, Bowena, Majestic, and 
Astrsea. Best Ten (Amateurs). — Ist, for Phaeton, Lucy,'Bo8ca, Queen of May, 
Ariel, Optimum, Purple Perfection, Enchantress, Eleanor, and Magnet. 

Pelargofiiums (Fancy Class). — Best Specimen for Pcrfeeiion^ two feet high and three 
feet across, grown in an eight'inch pot, covered with flowars. 1st Prize for six 
(Nurserymen; was for Celestial, Goliath, Jenny Lind, Electra, Bichard Cobden, and 
Formosissimum. 2nd, for Advancer, Celestial, Queen Victoria, Miss Sheppard, 
Madame Bosati, and Beine des Francois. Best Six (Amateurs). — 1st, for Formosis- 
simum, Hero of Surrey, Jenny Lind, Princess Alice Maud, Fanny, and Fairy 
Queen. 

Fuchsias. — Six Best Light Varieties were Queen of Hanover, Duchess of Lancaatar, 
Miss Hawirey, Pearl of England, England's Glory, and Elizabeth. Six Best Bark 
Varieties were Vanguard, Macbeth, Prince Albert, Glory, Verrio, and Autocrat. 

Seedling Pelargoniums (not yet sent out). — Best, which obtained certificates, were 
Meteora (Foster's), a bright orange, with dark maroon spot, profuse bloomer, and 
remarkably showy. Pallas (Hoyle's) rose, with crimson spot and white .centre. 
Quadroon (Beck's), a rich dark spotted or painted flower, very attractive, of mfdiaia 
size. The following new seedling Fancies were shown, and had certificates : — Turner's 
Masterpiece, chocolate and violet, edged vnth white. Beauty of Slough, rose edged 
with white, and light centre. Eva — not a Fancy (Hoyle's), bright rosy orange, with 
dark blotch, and white centre, good shape. 
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Gboupino of Flowehs. — Amongst the pleasures presented to us by the culture of 
flowering plants, there are few that exceed what we experience from the sight of a multi- 
tude of flowers, varying in their colour, form, and size, and in thdr arrangement upon 
the stem that supports them. It is probably owing to the admiration bestowed indi* 
vidually upon each, and to the attachme^it felt for them in consequence of the great care 
they have required, that pains have hitherto not been taken to arrange them in sadi a 
manner as to produce the best possible effect upon the eye, not only separately, but also 
collectively. Nothing therefore is more common than a defect of proportion observed 
in the manner in which flowers of the same colour are made to recur in a garden. At 
one time, the eye sees nothing but blue or white, at another, it is dazzled by yellow 
scattered arbund in profusion. The evil effect of a predominating colour may be fiurther 
augmented when l^o flowers are of approximating, but still different, shades of colour. 
That an assortment of complementary colours is never disagreeable is a truth that has 
long been known to many of our best gardeners alid amateurs, and that the brilliancy 
of colours is considerably increased by employing one colour complementary to another 
side by side. The principal rule to be observed in the arrangement of flowers is to 
place the blue next to the orange, and the violet next to the yellow, whilst red and pink 
flowers are never seen to greater advantage than when surrounded by verdure and by 
white flowers ; the latter may also be advantageously dispersed amongst groups formed 
of blue and orange, and of violet and yellow flowers. For although a clump or bed 
of white flowers may produce but little effect when seen apart, it cannot be denied that 
fTiP fliimA flowers must be considered as indispensable to the adornment of a gai'den^ when 
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they aire seen suitably distributed amongst groups of flowers, wliosc colours have been 
assorted ac^rding to the hiw of contrast. White flowers suitable for grouping with 
some of our best bedding plants are, however, not sufficiently plentiful, bat by having 
reeourse to some of the finely vari^^ted-leaved plants, we are enabled to produce some 
very beautiful and well-contrasted groups. One of the best and most useful of variegated- 
leaved plants is Mangles's Variegated Geranium ; its half-trailing habit and beautifully 
marked foliage well adapt it for bedding purposes. I may here just observe there ate 
several strains of this Geranium, some of them being much more variegated than others. 
If care be taken, when propagating, to select only those shoots the leaves of which are 
highly variegated, no one will be disappointed with this variety. When intermixed with 
Scarlet Defiance or Beauty Supreme Verbena^ few beds are more beautiful ; or it is 
equally at home when surrounding a mass of Purple Unique^ Tom Thumb, Punch, or 
any other of the ffee-fl6wering scarlet Geraniums, Flower of the J>ay and Mountain 
^ lAghi are both fine varieties, and make beautiful beds, either upon grass or gravel. 
vt upon grass, an edging of Defiance Verbena will improve the appearance. Another 
useful little plant is the Variegated Alyseum. This will be found to make an admirable 
edging to a bed of Double Purple Jacobaa (the dark variety), or to Purple King Ver- 
bena, A bed of scarlet and white may be composed of Lobelia fuf gene and Shrubland 
White Petftnia intermixed, and a band of Brillante de Vaise Verbena, The spikes of 
Lobelia flowers overtopping the Petunia have a pretty effect. Another very pretty and 
highly fragrant bed may be'produced by planting the centre with Mrs. Bosanquet Rose, 
and around it CkSant des Batailles, surrounding both with Migtionette, Mignonette' 
also forms a good edging to a bed of well-selected German Stocks, Salvia patens, when 
well done, is one of our most beautiful blue-flowering plants, and when combined with 
Cdleeolaria amplexicaule or C. angustifolia, a very gay blue and yellow bed is produced. 
Ctarkia pulehella and C, pulcheUa alba, when blended together, make a pretty pink and 
white bed. Again, a bed of fancy Geraniums, composed of the following varieties, 
Diadematum in the centre, with an outer row of Statuiski, Decora, Sidonia, Nosegay, 
and Laefy Flora Hastings, with a band or edging of blue, yellow, purple, and white 
Pansies planted alternately, will produce an effect pleasing to the most fastidious. Nu- 
merous other examples might be given, but the above will suffice to illustrate the prin- 
ciple to be observed. Whether the garden be large or small, or whatever may be the 
character of the stock with which it is intended to be filled, it is alone necessary to 
remember that the effect of each colour is enhanced by employing that which is com- 
plementary immediately about it. Strict attention to the heights, habits, and modes of 
flowering of different plants is, of course, imperative, and the effect to be produced will 
greatly depend on their suitability for their several situations. In all cases, before com- 
mencing with planting out in the flower-garden, a careful study of the proposed anrange- 
ment should be made, and its assumed effect be well matured ; and in every case, whilst 
strict attention should be i^ven to the subordinate details, each should subserve the one 
purpose of producing an harmonious whole. — /. Bagleg {Mid/and Florist). 

Moss A PfiOTECTivB MATERIAL VBOH Feost. — For scvcral years I have used moss^ 
gathered from the woods, to protect my China, Bourbon, and other Roses from frost ; 
and, from recent experience, am so firmly convinced of its beneficial effects, that I 
feel the information cannot be too widely spread. My practice has been to place round 
each plant a quantity of moss, in the shape of a cone, averaging fifteen to eighteen 
inches in width at its base, nine inches at its summit, and from twelve to fiftee n inches 
in depth. We have had scarcely any snow here; but one morning, observing that my 
thermometer, placed on the northern side of a tree, about six feet from the ground, in 
an exposed situation, registered 26** of frost, I felt curious respecting the efficacy of my 
moss protectives. To my agreeable surprise I found that, under cones of moss not 
more than nine inches deep, owing to their settlement from the rains of winter, the 
soil was not frozen in the least degree, and the young shoots and buds of the Roses, at 
the bases of the plants, fresh and vigorous as in the mildest weather. X have hitherto 
recommended moss, when used as a protective for Roses, not to be placed in contact 
with the branches of the plants, fearing the effects of damp during the humid weather 
of a great portion of our winters; but owing to my men not exactly going according to 
orders, many of my protective cones have been placed closely round the plants ; no 
injury from damp has resulted, and their appearance is highly promising. From 
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having ihns so recently experienced the sure and certain proteciiott firom Crosi tJiai 
gives, my ideas have taken a wider range, and I feel convinced tbat Pelargonimiis, by 
having their leaves taken oflf from the bases of their shoots towards the end of October, 
and a cone of moss placed round each phut, may be preserved in onr open borders 
during our severest winters, without injury. Fuchsias, hardy greenhouse plants, balf- 
hardy evergreens, and many other desirable plants, may also be preserved in our opot 
I borders. We may thus be able to have them establishdl, and of many years' growth, in 

' our gardens, instead of transplanting them annually, as at present in May ; for by the 

time their roots are well established, frost comes and obliges us to remove them into 
winter quarters. By protecting them vrith moss, the lower parts of Fdargoniama and 
Fuchsias will alone be preserved ; but these, as is well known, are fnll of buda, and 
their roots being perfect, the plants, after being headed down, will shoot most vigonnialy, 
I far beyond plants only recently transplanted. It is not perhaps generally known that 

many tender evergreens will suffer but little in their branches from severe frost, if their 
I- roots are well protected. To such moss may be applied unsparingly, with, the certainty 

^ of pleasing results. — Thot, lUvert, 

\ Makva. — Of the Mauna, so called, of Scripture we know nothing fnrther than 

i| what we Icam from the Sacred Book. The Manna known in medicine is a sweet 

p concrete exudation, procured from a tree called by Linniens Fraximu Omu$^ or the 

Flowering Ash (perhaps the Fraxinua rotundifolia of Lamarck), and a native of the 
« south of Europe and Asia Minor ; but the Manna seems chiefly to be ooUeeted in 

I Calabria and Sicily. In the districts of Capace, Cinesi, and Fabarotto, where the best 

\ Manna is obtained, the f I'ec does not form woods, a$ is commonly supposed, but is 

\ cultivated in separate plantations. These plantations generally present regular squares, 

hedged in with Cactus Opuniia, The trees are planted in rows, and are . frtnn two to 
I eight inches in diameter, with stems from ten to twenty feet high, which from the first 

shoot are kept smooth and clean. The soil is carefully loosened and freed from weeds. 
After the eighth year the trees yield Manna, which they eontiuue to do from ten to 
twelve years, when they are cut down, and young shoots from the roots trained ; one 
root-stalk frequently yields from six to eight new trees and more. For the piodoc- 
I * tion of the Manna, youug and strong shoots are requisite ; but they are not tapped till 

[ the tree ceases to push forth any more leaves, and ^e sap consequently collects in the 

stem. This \ienoa is recognised by the cultivators, from the appearance of the leaves ; 
sometimes it occurs earlier than at others, and tlie collection of Manna takes place 
^ cither at the beginning of July or early in August. Close to the soil cross sections are 

[ made in the stem, and in the lowermost sections small leaves are inserted, which 

' conduct the sap into a receptacle formed by a Cactus leaf ; this is the way the Manna 

I is obtained. The iucisious arc repatcd daily in dry weather, and the longer it 

continues the more Mauua is obtained. The stems are left uniigured on one side, so 
that the Mauun runs down the smooth bark more easily. The next year the uninjured i 

side is cut. After the Manuahas been removed from the frees, it has further to be 
dried upon shelves before being packed in cases. — Hook. Jour, Boi.y 124. 

On Fhosphobescevce in the Mosses. — Dr. Milde has recently made some 
observations uu this subject, in the Botanische Zeitunffy which are interesting in refer* 
ence to the debated question of lumiuosity of plants. He states that he had formerly 
observed an emcrald-grcen light emitted from the gcruiiuating fronds of Ferns, which 
were standing in a dark part of the Orchis-housc of the Botanic Garden at Breslauj 
and this exactly icscmbled what he had seen on the little germinating plants of 
Schistotiega oamnndaeea (the well-known Catoptridinm 9waragdinum of Bridel), in 
hoUows of the diflSs at the summit of the Altvater, in Bohemia, in 1848. This 
summer he met with the same phenomenon in another locality, perceiving Uie light in 
elefts of the rock at some distance. The rock was kept constantly moist by a 
ahowcr of fine spray frt>m a neighbouring waterfall. The light vras emitted from 
globular bodies. On close inspection it was found that the luminous places were 
thickly clothed with another moss, MiUum puiidatum^ almost every leaflet of which 
bore a lar^^ah drop of water, and this produced the pretty li^t whidi made exactly 
f he same mipression on the eye as that of the germinating Sekutc9iega. Meyen was 
rrect m saying that the luminosity of this latter must be struck out of the 
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pJienomena usually cited as illustrations of the evolution of liglit from plants ; for it 
is the cellules of the germinating plant of SeMstottega swollen into little globules, and 
the little drops of water on the leaves of Mnium which produce that glimmering, by a, 
peculiar refraction and reflection of the daylight ; and there is no true production or 
evolution of light from the substance of these vegetables. The light of Schistoitega^ 
is improperly termed phosphorescent, for it is of a delicate emerald-green. 

On Dcstroxinq Thbip. — Mr. J. Barnes, of Bicton, says, " I take a peck and a 
half of soot, and put it into one hogshead of soft water, stirring it well with an old 
broom or batten, every day for ten days or a fortnight. I then strain oflf the water 
through a fine sieve, or piece of canvas, into another tub, on a peck of charcoal, aod 
drop into it afterwards one or two lumps, or about three pounds of fresh lime; in about 
two days after I strain it again, and it is then clear enough to syringe any plant or 
plants with. It will not onJy extirpate thrip, but many other troublesome insects also ; 
and it is famous liquor to syringe with, whether for destroying insects or not, as it 
induces general vigour and healthiness amongst plants of all kinds." 

On Guano por Pot Px*awts, etc. — In rc^ly to A. B., in a former number, on 
Guano, I beg to inform him, that it should be mixed with about five times its bulk of 
earth, and pot in the same any strong-growing plants, as Pelargoniums, etc. On 
the open border it should be given about the same strength, applying it in wet weather. 
When the Guano comes into immediate contact with seeds it is injurious to them, so 
that it is best to carefully mix up the same with a proper quantity of soil before spread- 
ing upon the ground, afterwards dig it in. When applied in a liquid state, do it weakly 
to commence with, and as its effects are soon visible, it may be regulated as appearances 
suggest. So veiy different are the constitutions of plants that no exact standard can bo 
arranged, and experience will dictate the best. — A Practitioner. 

On PsESEKViNa Pinks, Carnations, etc., pbom Babbits.— Last year my Pinks 
and Carnations were almost entirely destroyed by rabbits during a storm, and all means 
I could devise proved a failure. I was advised this winter to take some strips of rags, 
as broad as my hand and about a foot long, and dip them into melted sulphur, and then 
fix them into cleftcd sticks about half a yard high, allowing the rags to dangle about as 
flags, these I was to place in and around the beds, at about four feet apart. I adopted the 
plan, and though the temptation has been great during the last few weeks of storm, not 
one has ventured to touch the Pink or Carnation beds, nor where I had placed a 
prepared flag at the side of a single plant in the border.— A Northern Florist, [Dusting 
them over with soot will also answer. — ^Ed.] 

Destruction ov Red Spidbb, Thbip, etc. — " Delta" mentions the circumstance 
of a paper having been read before the Horticultural Society of London, res^iecting 
laurel leaves being used, when bruised, for destroying these ^lests. As a practical man, 
I can speak from experience on this subject. Being in the habit of growing melons 
and cucumbers rather extensively for some years, of course .1 have been troubled with 
these insects as well as my brother gardeners, and this year rather more than usual. 
The method that I have adopted for many years for killing the red-spide.r, thrip, and 
green-fly is as follows : — When the plants appear attacked with the insects, I get a 
quantity of laurel bruised, and put it into the frame or frames, as it may be, about 
three o'clock p.m. It should be dispersed all over the frame, but by no means allowed 
to touch the leaves of the plants, for, if you do, it is sure to affect them very materially ; 
then shut down the lights as closely as you possibly can, and should the sun be very 
fervent at the time, I always throw a siugle mat over the frame, in order to keep the 
leaves of the plant from being burnt. The heat to which I allow the frame to rise is 
from 90® to lOO*' ; never allow it to rise above that point, or you will be sure to lose 
plants, crop, and all. The length of time that I allow this heat to remain in the 
urame is two hours only ; this time may perhaps appear short, but such is the fact. 
About six o'clock the mat is taken off, and a little more air is admitted to the plants. 
On the next morning the laurel is all taken out, and the plants are well syringed with 
warm water, and, of course, shaded during the day. I am certain that by the evening 
of the second day there will not be the slightest appearance of thrip or spider. If 
''Delta" will try this plan, he may be sure of success. — DeoonienMit (Oard^ner/ 
C/wofMe)n 
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Several inquiries having been made relative to a means of destroying aais, I htfve 
effeetually succeeded with the following method: — A small handful of Aftican or 
Peruvian guano sprinkled over the place they inhabit, sprinkling it over with water 
soon after ; or guano* water applied — one pound to four gaUons of water will be strong 
enough. A few applications will soon eflfect a complete riddance. 

Remarks on Charcoal used in Cohpost roR Pot Plants, bt Me. Jaxbs Barnbs. 
— It has been said that the fertilizing properties of charcoal as a mannre have been 
long known, although it was merely by accidental observation I first discovered Ha value 
in horticulture ; in my opinion it has not yet met with that attention which its merits 
deserve. Since my appncatiou and use of charcoal have been made known, I have 
received many interesting communications from practical gardeners and aniateor#, 
expressing their conviction of its valuable properties; in other cases there seems to 
have been some mystery or uncertainty attending its application, for the result has not 
been so successsful : such always has been the case in similar matters, and, doubtless, 
will coutinue to be. I will here attempt to explain, or rather state, the principal object 
that must be kept in view by all those who would wish to avail themselves fully of the 
fertilizing qualities of charcoal, when applied as a manure; one of its most usefol 
qualities, then, consists in its affording thorough drainage, and thereby maintaining a 
kindly communication between the atmosphere and the earth, without which but a trifling 
degree of benefit will be derived from its fertilizing properties. Other good qualities 
consist in its absorbing and condensing powers, and in its giving off slowly and per- 
manently, so long as in communication with the atmosphere, those natural gases which 
are most fitted for promoting the growth of vegetation. To these qualities I attribute 
its excellence. I have invanably found that plants to which charcoal has been applied, 
and which have thus had thorough drainage of the soil secured, have continued m the 
most luxuriant condition, the roots not only numerous, but also in high vigour, and 
clinging around it and penetrating the cracks and fissures ; whereas in cases of slovenly 
or imperfect drainage, quite another effect has been produced, and but triftiRg benefit 
realized from its application. Thorough drainaf^e should certainly, for all purposes of 
cultivation, be the first consideration — the standing rule and foundation stone with all 
cultivators of the soil. Its effect is to admit the natural gases of the atmosphere to 
act in combination with the salts and bases of the earth, thus seeuring the most natural 
and perfect results. * 

FiroHsiAS ros Borders, Hedges, etc. — Several correspondents have requested us 
to give a list of the best kinds of Fuchsias most capable of enduring the open 
air in this country. Wc have many hundreds growing in beds, and along borders by the 
sides of walks, etc., and find that nearly every one will succeed well, with the exception 
of fulgens and corymbifiora, though both kinds, even when cut down to the ground in 
winter, have pushed up again in spring. We fiud that the hard-wooded kin£ do the 
best, such as Baxteri, elegans, virgata, formosa elegans, and those of a similar habit. 
There are many splendid hybrids, raised between the soft-wooded and hard-wooded kinds, 
which we find do admirably well ; most of the recent new kinds are of that class. We 
have lately seen some fine hedges of Fuchsias in profuse bloom; they formed the divisions 
of several front flower gardens having a sonth aspect, and each hedge, eight yards long, 
was of a different kind, three feet high, and had an elegant appearance. They bloom, 
tooi firom May to November. 

Propaoation of Stovk and Greenhouse Plants. —The methods of propagation 
are by cuttings, layers, suckers, seeds, and divisions of the roots. 

CtttHnfft, — No period can be definitely fixed for putting in the cuttings of the difibrent 
genera; this must always be left to the judgmeut of the cultivator. Some plants 
propagate freely by cuttings of the young and tender wood, as Mclostoma Barlcria, 
Astraptca, Ingo, etc. ; others, when the wood begins to assume a brownish colour, or is 
half ripened, as Ixora, Bauhinia, Passiflora, RueUia, etc. ; whilst others will only strike 
freely, when the wood is perfectly ripe, as Grevillca, Blakea, Gheirostemon, Achania, etc., 
but as a general rule, the proper season lasts from January to August. All hard- wooded 
kinds make roots best in cleir ^and, but soft-wooded kinds require to be planted in 
liffht loamy toil. After properly draining the pots, fill them with sand or soil, accord- 
ing to the kinds intended to oe propagated. On no account mix soft-wooded and hard* 
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wooded lands together in the same pot. If a hotbed frame can be appropriated to the 
purpose of striking the cuttings, so mnch the better ; but if not, place them in a damp, 
skadj port of the stove ; in either place they require to be sheltered from the rays of 
•the sun, until they have struck root. Care is requisite in removing the leaves from the 
lower end of the cuttings, that the bark be in nowise injured. Never take off more 
leaves than are necessary for the insertion of the cutting, nor mutilate or shorten the 
jemaining ones. After the cuttings are put in, a gentle sprinkling of water may be 
given through a fine rose, to setUe the soil about them ; after which they may be 
placed in the situations where they arc to strike, and be closely covered by glasses from 
the air until they have begun to grow, when they may receive a little air. Water must bo 
administered with caution. When they have struck root, pot them off into small pots 
filled with light sandy loam and leaf-mould, replace them m the frame until they have 
begun to grow, then gradually expose them to a more gentle temperature, and finally 
remove them to the stove or greenhouse. — A Praetlcdl CuiHvator, 

On Wibxwobk. — To destroy this pest most effectually : — Towards the end of last 
year, when my Carnations and other plants had all been removed from my flower-beds, 
and previous to the latter being turned up for exposure to the winter frosts, I took 
sulphuric acid, in the proportion of one gallon to twenty of water, and applied the 
mixture plentifully to the soiL In two days I again repeated the operation, having 

£revionsly turned up the soil, and seen that it had been well pulverued. After the 
ipse of ten or foiuieen days I gave a plentiful application of powdered lime, and 
shortly after turned ihe soil up in ridges as usual. The result has been that it is now 
a rare thing to see a wireworm where previously I had often killed a hundred in half an 
hour, and where my plants were eaten up iu a wholesale manner. Let any one collect a 
number of these most destructive pests and put them among soil in a box, and then 
apply the above mixture. Let him look for them next morning and communicate the 
result ; or, indeed, in half an hour after. This can be used on a large scale as well as 
on small flower-beds, or soil for pot culture. — Jn Jrdeni Florut, 

On tbb Fine Blue Dwabt Gbntun.— Noticing in a late number the excellent 
remarks on cultivating this lovely blooming plant, I beg to say that I pursued the follow- 
ing method with great success. Jisst season I divided my plants the Jirat week in 
Juljf, but not into very small patches, and replanted two beds into a rich, sandy, loamy 
soil. I shaded them for several days ; they soon struck fresh roots, were finely esta- 
blished before winter, endured that without injury, and bloomed vigorously and profusely 
this spring. To divide and replant at the season mentioned I am persuaded is the 
proper time, and not in autumn as is generally done, or in early spring as done by 
some. My double Daisies I treated the same, and they succeeded admirably. — Cleriette, 
On the Magnolia. — I have two Magnolias which have been in my possession four- 
teen years, and grown against a south-cast wall, but which have not bloomed. Foor 
years back I removed them, in order to induce them to fiower ; but although they have 
grown well since, there are no signs of my object being realized. If some reader of the 
Cabinet would favour me with particulars to adopt so as to obtain a bloom, I should 
esteem it a great kindness. — A Beginner. 

DiSTKiBUTiON OF ISLANDS IN A Lake. — ^Thc distribution of islands in a lake or 
pond requires some judgment ; they will always appear more natural when sufficiently 
near the shore, on either side, to maintain in appearance some connection with it. 
Although islands do sometimes occur near the middle of natural lakes, yet the effect is 
by no means good, as it not only breaks and distracts the effect of the whole expanse by 
dividing it into two distinct parts, but it always indicates a shallowness or want of depw 
where the water should be deepest. There are two situations where it is universally 
admitted that islands may be happily introduced. These arc at the iulct and the exit of 
the body of water. In ;nany cases, where the stream which supplies the lake is not 
remarkable for size, and will add nothing to the appearance of the whole view from the 
.usual points of sight, it may be concealed by an island or small group of islands, placed 
at some little distance in front of it. The head or dam of a lake, too, is often so formal 
and abrupt, that it is difficult to make it apppcar natural and iu good keeping with the 
rest of the margin. The introduction of an island or two, placed near the main shora 
on either side, and projecting as far as possible before the dam, will greatly diminish this 
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diMiKrecable formality, particularly if well clothed with a rich taift of shrubs and ofer* 
hanging bushes. Except in these two inttancesi islands should be gen^nlly placed 
Opposite tlie salient points of tlie banks, or near those places where small breaks or 
promontories run out into the water. In such situations they will increase the irregu- 
larity of the outline, and lend it additional spirit and animation. Should they, on the 
other hand, be seated in or near the marginal curves and indentations, they will only 
serve to clog up tlie recesses ; and, while their own figures are lost in these little bay^ 
where they are hidden, by lessening the already existing irregularities they will render 
the whole outline tame aud spiritless.- •i)(WAtfiy'j Landsetife Gardening, 
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Flower Garden. — Now sow seeds of annuals, as Clarkia^ ColUnsia^ etc., in small 
2)ots, well drained, and keep them in a cool frame, or other suitable place dorine winter ; 
then turn the plants out, entire (or split the balls), into the open borders, in March and 
April, and they will soon be in bloom, and ornament the guden at an early period. 
Seeds of many kinds now sown in the open border generally survive the winter, and 
bloom vigorously early the next season. Carnations : the layers should be taken off, 
severing them at a joint as near the root as possible. Only a few of the bottom leaves 
should be trimmed off, to admit the compost to settle closely round the stem, and that 
no leaves may rot inside the soil and be likely to damage the main stem. The com- 
post in which to pot them must not be rich, or the plants will be likely to grow too 
vigorous, and become what florists term too gross. Equal portions of year-old turfy 
loam and leaf-mould, with a small proportion of sand mixed therein, is rich enongh, and 
of a dryish texture, and the plants keep healthy in it if otherwise duly attended to. In 
potting, place two layers in each pot. Put them in a cool frame for about ten days, 
keeping the lights closed, and shaded from mid* day sun; this contributes to an imme* 
diate striking root afresh ; afterwards they may be fully exposed in a sheltered spot, 
having a thick floor of coal-ashes or boards to place the pots upon, in order to prevent 
worms entering. Pinks : beds of them may still be made, and the earlier the more 
successful ; dig into the bed four inches in thickness of old manure ; do it a wutk or so 
before planting, and plant as carlv in the month as yon can. Fansies : beds of them 
should be made for next spring bloom. Pot some of all the best kinds in small pots, 
to be placed in a cool frame during winter. If the sowing of the seeds of biennials, as 
SeabioieSf Canterbury Bell^ Brompion and Q^een StoeiSf etc., has been neglected, they 
should be attended to as early as possible. Verbenas : runners should be potted in 
small pots, a third filled with potsherds, and the rest with good loamy soil, placing them 
in a dose cool frame for ten days, shading from mid-day sun ; after which gradually 
expose them to open air. Attention to them should be immediate. Bulbs, as Byaeinths, 
etc., are now to be had, and the sooner they arc potted, the more vigorous will they 
bloom. Chinese Primroses should be encouraged for winter blooming. If mildew 
appears on any plants, dust them with sulphur immediately. Camellias may be grafted ; 
the operation may be performed with the greatest success by pursuing the method the 
French call *^graffe en plaeage" which is merely inserting that portion of wood that 
includes a bud and leaf, cut longitudinally, into a corresponding cleft in the stock. The 
^afted subjects should be plunged in bottom heat, and kept covered for at least a month. 
Roses may still be budded. Nail to the wall young shoots of Banksian Roses. Cut 
clean away those not wanted. Prepare beds of Sweet Violets, Roses for forcing too. . 
G-REENiiousE, ETC. — Cuttiugs of nearly all plants may yet be successfully struck ; 
but the earlier they are put in the better. Towards the end of the month take in the 
tenderer greenhouse plants ; but the house should be whitewashed, etc., pi'eviously, if 
required. Repot Chrysanthemums, if the pots they are in be full of roots ; give mannre- 
water once a week. Cinerarias : pot off singly the offsets, also seedlings. Seed of 
Mlceolaria may still be sown, but as early as possible. Cuttings of bedding plants 
should be put in directly. Pot off singly rooted cuttings of Pelargoniums, etc. Cuttings 
of Tea Roses, China, Bourbon, etc., soon strike jroot at this period. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

I. CHCETOGASTEA LINDENIANA. 

Nai, Ord, MELASTOMAOEiB.. 

The vast and brilliant family of Melastomads abound on the moun- 
tains of South America, particularly in Columbia; many splendid 
kinds have been introduced into our gardens, and flowering specimens 
of others equally fine have been received, but the one we now figure, 
we are told, stands unrivalled. It was first discovered by M. J. 
Linden (formerly Consul at New Granada, now Director of the 
Boyal Zoological Gardens at Brussels), upon the summit of Mon- 
serrat. Subsequently it was found by M. Schlim, in the province of 
Pamplona, in New Granada, and from thence has been received by 
M. Liinden, in whose establishment at Brussels, plants of it have 
bloomed in the stove. It forms a bushv shrub from two to three 
feet high, grows freely, and blooms profusely, producing a magni- 
ficent effect. It merits a place in every stove or warm greenhouse. 

II. HELIANTHEMITM TIJBBEAEIA. JVb^. Ord, Cistaobjb. 

A hardy perennial plant ; a native of the south of France, Italy, 
and Spain ; grows freelv, and blooms proftisely. It is the largest 
flowered of all the dwarr Cistusea, The flowering stems rise to a foot 
high, terminatiQg in panicles of from six to ten blossoms in eaoh, 
which very much resemble yellow roses. It begins to flower in July, 
and continues to bloom in long succession. It is a charming plant for 
either a rockwork, patches in borders, or, grown in rather poor soil, 
forms a beautiful edging for a bed of taller plants, 


BEDDING OUT SCAELET AND OTHEB GERANIUMS 

IN POTS. 

BT r. E., COUNTY OIP DrEHAM. 

HATDira found this year such a decided advantage in bedding out 

T 
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Geraniums in pots (particularly the scarlet), to turning them out in 
the ground without, I wish to make it known, feeling sure it will be 
generally adopted, if once tried. It was suggested to me last year 
by a most successful amateur, who is ever ready to communicate his 
•experience for the advantage of others. 

In damp situations, and where there is not much sun, the scarlet 
G-eraniums are apt to go to coarse leaf, losing the distinctive character 
of their respective foliage, and the blooms are few and small. We 
have found, by retaining the plants of one year's growth and the 
early spring cuttings in separate pots, they are saved the check 
which disturbance of the roots when in' a growing state invariably occa- 
sions ; their progress is not arrested ; they flower sooner, larger, and 
more abundantly than by the old plan. 

The Commander-in-Chief, Cottage Maid, etc., retain their distinc- 
tive variety of foliage in great perfection. Another great advantage 
is, they are so much sooner housed on any sudden change of the 
weather, and after that can be attended to at leisure ; are dso saved 
the second check which indiscrimiaate potting in autumn occasions, 
often leaving the plants sickly through the winter. 

The convenience of getting them housed in less time, on the occur- 
rence of sudden frost, was one great object sought for in this experi- 
ment, my friend being his own ^reenhottse aardener; but he found the 
greatest improvement both in bloom and foliage on these plants, and 
it is quite as useful where more hands are kept, because tnat always 
supposes a larger number of plants required. 

My oldest larger plants are seldom kept longer than the second 
year. The young plants, being large enough for all bedding pup- 
poses, are more bushy, and more manageable in winter. 


COLLECTING AND DEYING SPECIMENS OF PLANTS. 

BY A FOBBIGN BOTANIOAX COLLECTOB. 

Obsebving, in a recent Number of your Magazine, that information 
is requested by a correspondent on a successful mode of collecting 
and drying specimens, the. following is a method I have adopted most 
extensively, ^with very [^satisfactory results. In selecting specimens 
for drying, care must be taken that they exhibit the usual character 
of the species ; no imperfect or monstrous shoot should be made use 
of. If the leaves of different parts of the species vary, as is often 
the case in herbaceous plants, examples of both should be preserved. 
The twig should not be more woody than is unavoidable, because of 
its not lying compactly in the herbarium. If the flower grow from a 
very large woody part of the trunk, as is often the case, as in some 
Malpighias, Cynometra, etc., then they should be preserved with a 
piece of the bark only adhering to them. It is also veir important that 
ripe fruit should accompany the specimen, "When the miit is BmaU, 
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or thin, or capable of compression without injury, a second dried 
specimen may be added to that exhibiting the flowers ; but when it 
is large and woody, it must be preserved separately, Next to a judi' 
cious selection of specimens, it is important to dry them in the best 
manner. For this purpose various methods have been proposed; 
some of the simplest and most practical may be mentioned. If you 
are in a country where there is much sun heat, it is an excellent plan 
to place the specimen between the leaves of a sheet of paper, and 
pour as much dry sand or earth over it as will press every part flat ; 
leave it in the full sunshine, and it will generally dry in a few hours. 
But in travelling, when conveniences of this kind cannot be had, and 
in wild uninhabited regions, it is better to have two or more paste- 
boards of the size of the paper in which your specimens are dried, 
and some stout cord or leather straps. Having gathered specimens 
until you are apprehensive of their shrivelling, fill each sheet of paper 
with as many as it wQl contain ; and having thus formed a good 
stout bundle, place it between the pasteboards, and compress it with 
your cord or straps. In the evening, or at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity, unstrap the package, take a fresh sheet of paper, and make 
it very dry and hot oefore the fire ; into this sheet so heated, transfer 
the specimens in the first of the papers in your psckage ; then dry 
that sheet, and shift into it the specimens lying in the second sheet, 
and so go on till all your specimens are shifted ; then strap up the 
package anew, and repeat the operation at every convenient oppor- 
tunity till the plants are dry. They should then be transferred to 
fresh paper, tied up rather loosely, and laid by. Should the botanist 
be stationary, he may dry his paper in the sun ; if the number of 
specimens for preparation is inconsiderable, put them between 
cushions, in a press resembling a napkin press, laying it in the sun, 
or before a hot fire. It is extremely important that specimens should 
be dried quickly, otherwise they are apt to become mouldy and rotten, 
or black, and to fall in pieces. Notwithstanding all the precautions 
that can be taken, some plants, such as Orchidefls, will fall in pieces 
in drying ; when this is the case, the fragments are to be carefully 
preserved, in order to be put together when the specimen is finally 
glued down. In many cases, particularly those of Coniferaa, Ericas, 
etc., the leaves may be prevented falling off by plunging the speci- 
men, when newly gathered, for a minute into boiling water. The 
great object in drying a specimen is to presewe its colour, if possible, 
which is not often the case, and not to press it so flat as to crush any 
of the parts, because that renders it impossible subsequently to 
analyse them. When specimens have been thoroughly dried, they 
should be fastened by strong glue, not gum, nor paste, to half a sheet 
of good stout white paper ; the place where they were found, or the 
person from whom they were obtained, should be written at the foot 
of each specimen, and the name at the lower right-hand corner. If 
any of the flowers or fruits, or seeds, be loose, they should be put 
into small paper cases, which may be glued in some convenient place 
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to the paper. Tbeae caeea are extremely uaefiil ; and fragments so 
preserved, being well adapted for subBequent analysiB, will often 
prevent the Bpecimen itself from being pulled in pieces. The beat 
Bize for the paper appears, by experience, to be lOJ inches by ISJ. 
LinnieiiB used a size resembling our foolHcap, but it is much too 
small ; and a few employ paper llj inches by 18i, but that is larger 
than ia necessary, and much too expensive. In analysing dried 
specimens, the flowers or fruits should always be softened in boiling 
water ; this renders all the parts pliable, and ofl«n restores them to 
their original position. In arranging Bpecimens when thus prepared, 
every species of the same genus should be put into a wrapper, formed 
of a whole sheet of paper, and marked at the lower left comer with 
the name of the genus. The genera should then be put together, 
according to their natural orders. To preserve plants against the 
depredations of insects, by which, especially the little Anobium 
castaneum, they are apt to be much infested, it has been recommended 
to wash each specimen with a solution of corrosive sublimate, in 
camphorated spirits of wine;, but, independently of this being a 
doubtful mode of preserv ation, it is expensive, and in lai^ collections 
extremely troublesome. I have found that suspending httle open 
paper bags filled with camphor, in the inside of the doors of my 
cabinets, is a &r more simple and a most effectual protection. It is 
true that camphor will not drive away the larva that may be carried 
into the herbarium in fi«sh specimens ; hut the moment they become 
perfect insects, they quit the cases without leaving any eggs behind 
them. 


TEEATMENT OF 80LANUM JASMINOIDES. 

BT MB. WALTEH flTKEB, OABDEITEB AT HOPE HOrsX, 
lIEAIt MAHCHESTEB. 

CtlMBlNa shrubs comprise, for the most part, some of the most 
elegant forms of vegetation, and present clauns to regard of which 
few are unconscious. As they are far from being cultivated in 
England to the extent they ment, I am induced to bring the above- 
named handsome flowering evei^reen plant to the particular notice 
of the readers hereof. 

Among the species of Solanitm, there are scarcely any now grown 

whifih moke the slightest approach to a climbing habit, and a still 

that exhibit the gracefulness of the one here brought 

leing likewise an evei^reen, it is rendered doubly 

en unable to procure any certain information relative 
country, or introduction to Britain. But I obtained a 
•om the Olaagow Botanic Garden, three years since, and 
one from South America. The first time I saw its very 
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interesting flowers was at the Eoyal Gkrdens at Kew, in September. 
It was there kept in a greenhouse, planted in a pot, and trained 
round a small circular trellis. The blossoms were borne liberally in 
copious panicled clusters, each having from eight to twelve opened at 
the same time, and diffusing a delightful mgrance ; they are waxy 
white, with a bright yellow centre, each flower three parts of an 
inch across, and somewhat like (in clusters) the Soya camosa. 

After that period I observed it continued blooming during the 
autumn; it also created a very pretty feature in the greenhouse 
throughout winter. In the summer, it commenced flowering in May, 
and in yet greater profusion — the plant being kept in its old position — 
and bloomed up to December. In March following I obtained a 
strong plant from Glasgow, and planted it in an open bed (out-door) 
appropriated to climbing roses and similar objects, and fastened it to 
an erect pole. It there flowered very freely for several months, con-r 
tinning in ujidiminished beauty to the end of November. The frost 
then destroyed the flowers, but the evergreen foliage remained 
uninjured ; and in the ensuing spring the plant pushed anew, and 
every lateral shoot terminated in a cluster of flowers. Another 
plant I trained to a wall, and it flourishes amazingly, covering at this 
time the wall, ten feet high and thirty feet wide. The greenness of 
the young shoots, and the size, form, and surface of the leaves, give 
it the aspect of some species of Jasminum, on which account the 
specific name has been given. It thrives well in a loamy soil, with a 
trifling admixture of heath-mould and sand, and does not need a 
very large pot. It can be trained spirally round any small wooden 
trellis or pillar, either in the greenhouse or out-door, and will pro- 
duce a long succession of its delicate flowers through the summer, 
autumn, and winter months. It does not require much water through 
the winter, only to be kept just moist. 

It is entitled to a place in every greenhouse or flower garden. 


REMAEKS ON THE CALTSTEGIA PUBESOENS, Oft 
DOUBLE-FLOWERED BINDWEED. 

BT r. E., OOTTNTY OF DTJBIIAM. 

This pretiy flowering plant has not obtained in the Cabijn^et the 
notice I think it deserves ; it is a most useful pretty climber, planted 
at the foot of roses against a wall, as, when they have done blooming, 
the foliage is generally shabby, and the stems bare. The Calystegia 
covers them with its little blush, rose-like, double flowers and bright 
green leaves, and blooms till the frost destroys the flowers. It does 
best in a dry and sunny situation ; in the reverse, it will produce 
fewer, smaller, and paler flowers. It is very pretty mixed with the 
TropcBolum Oanariensis, whose luxuriant fantastic wreaths continue 
for many months to conceal and adorn the earlier plants, which are by 
the time they flower out of bloom and condition. 
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DESiaN FOE A FLOWER GAEDEN. 

BY T. BUTQEB, ESQ. 

The accompanying design may serve to throw out a few liiuts for the formation of 
a Florist's GI-a.bden, which will be easily explained by a reference to the numbers 
as shown on the plan, viz. : 1. Show-house for plants. 2. Dahlia-ground. 3. Fond, 
with a fountain. 4. Bed, for choice flowerS) parted by dwarf yew hedges, or some 
other material. 5. Plant-house. 6. Stock-hole. 7* Span-roofed houses, built north 
and south, for plants. 8. Stock-holes. 9. Platform tor placing plants out in the 
summer. 10. Sheds for potting, etc. 11. Eubbish-holes. 12. Compost-ground. 
13. Sites for awning over, for Tulips, Carnations, etc. 14. Auricula- stages. 15. 
Stock-hole. 16. Tool-house. 17. Narrow borders against the walls, for creepers. 
The clumps with no numbers given may be furnished with flowers, as taste mar 
direct. It wiU be perceived that the principal entrance to the garden is through 
the show-house, and at the opposite extremity there is a way open, to take in com- 
post, and to wheel out rubbish. In laying out a garden of this description, other 
appendages than those given in the design may be added, if found to be necessary^ 
by enlarging the ground. 


IMPEEGNATINa AND EAISING CAENATIONS AND 

PINKS FEOM SEED. 

BY PLOEISTA. 

I SHOULD not have troubled your readers with the following remarks, 
had not an article on raising seedling Carnations (recently printed 
in a contemporary Magazine) been greatly calculated to mislead the 
inexperienced florist. Persons accustomed to raise seedlings never 
think of saving the seed from single flowers. I should say that from 
such seed there would not be a moderately good flower in ten thousand. 
The only fault with at least two-thirds of pur present varieties is, 
that they are too thin of petals, and will not form a good crown, 
which is an indispensable property in the criteria of a fine Carnation 
and Pink. I ask, what can look more meagre than the half-double 
flowers ? 

For the information of your readers, I will detail my mode of 
proceeding. I select such flowers as are perfectly dotcble. That such 
flowers may produce seed, it will be necessary to lot every bud 
remain to bloom. When they are fully expanded, and the pistils 
assume a glittering icy appearance, take any one half-expanded bloom, 
and tear it open, when will be seen the apices (anthers) containing 
the pollen, or dust ; take one of these, ana, if not already burst, open 
it, and draw it along the pistils (thread-like terminating horns) till 
you see some of the powder adhering to them. If this has been 
properly done, the bloom will close in two or three hours ; and if no 
alteration takes place, repeat it till it does. In two or three days 
after impregnation has taken place, cut off all the other buds, and 
remove the plant to a situation where it will get plenty of sun; keep 
it well supplied with water, and protect the capsule (closed . pod) 
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from rain, by placing a square piece of thin board or other material 
upon the stick, just above it ; gather the seed when ripe, and heep it 
in the pod in a well-corked phial. It will be also necessary to prbtect 
the pod from earwigs^ which is best done by winding a little j&esh 
sheep's wool round the stick and stem ; they will not attempt to pass 
over it, as it entangles them. 

These directions apply^ equally as well to Pinks, with the exception 
that the bloom from which the pollen is to be taken must be opened 
before it begins to expand, or the apices will all be burst, and the 
pollen gone. 


WHEN TO EEPOT THE CAMELLIA. 

BY A TWBKTT YEABS' PBACTITIOKKE. 

!Beoently noticing that a correspondent asks for information on this 
subject, I am induced to supply the following particulars, to meet the 
Lady's request. 

Bepotting. — ^This should be done every year, if healthy plants are 
desired. The best time is when the young shoots have just completed 
their growth, which is indicated by the lower part of them turning 
brown, and the embryo blossom buds just seen at the extremities. At 
this time as much of the old ball as can be done without damaging 
the roots must be taken away. The compost must not be in a 
soddened wet condition when used for potting, as in that state it is 
liable to be pressed so as to become hard. In filling in the compost, 
it is advisable to put in indiscriminately a few liunps of chopped 
turfy loam ; this tends to prevent the matting of the roots in any 
particular part, but allows them more regularly to push forward, by 
each portion of the soil being kept in an equal degree of moisture, 
which is an essential in successful culture. After repotting and 
watering, the plants require to be shaded for a few days, during the 
middle of the day, when there is hot sun. Those plants intended to 
bloom as early as the end of October or November should at once be 
placed in an airy greenhouse, and have the foliage syringed every 
morning, and in the evening about five o'clock. "Where the green- 
house can be closed at that time for a few weeks, it would very mate- 
rially contribute to the setting of the flower-buds to do so. Such 
plants as are required for a later blooming season must be kept in 
the open air, and in a sheltered situation; but if open to mid-dajr sun, 
a canvas covering is found to be serviceable, and the foliage retains its 
vigorous green hue. The best compost is equal parts of strongish 
turfy loam (chopped, nqt sifted), peat, and old well-rotted manure, 
with a sprinkling of bits of charcoal. A liberal drainage is indis- 
pensable to success. 

A principal feature in management is a proper attention to water- 
ing at the root, not only to obtain vigorous-growing plants, but to 
retain the flower-buds when formed ; if this be neglected, or done 
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carelesBly, the consequence is, they will certainly drop off. Por a few 
weeks after repotting, as much water at the roots is not required as 
when they haye pushed afresh, but to promote an early establishment, 
the syringing over the tops, as before mentioned, is indispensable. 
When the new roots begin to push freely, then the supply must be 
freely given, taking care that the entire ball of soil is alike moistened, 
to effect which the surface must be kept eyen. If this is not done, 
the soil at the sides will filter down lower than the old portion of the 
ball of roots, and whilst the latter is kept dry, the exterior tender 
roots will be soddened, become unhealthy, and decay. Soft water is 
essentially necessary for use, and occasionally a good watering with 
liquid manure ; this latter is far preferable to mixing manure with 
the compost at the time of potting. As the plants approach the 
period of bloom, a gradual increase of water is found necessary, but 
in every stage avoid excess, and regularity realizes every desired 
success ; and by bringing plants into heat at successive periods, a 
blooming season can be extended from the end of October to April. 
The temperature of a house for early blooming plants is regulated so 
as to be, during the growing of the shoots, about 50 degrees at night, 
and a little above 60 by day. The after period of forming the buds 
till they expand is about 60 by night, and near 70 by day ; by this 
attention in culture and temperature, a fine bloom of plants may be 
had from early in November, and which may be kept up to May or 
June. 


ON IMPEEGNATION OF FLOAVERS FOB EAISING 

SUPEEIOR HYBEIDS. 

BY A COtJITTBY CLEEGTMAK. 

Ie we knew a person anxious for the attainment of some pastime 
combining dexterous manual management with considerable intel- 
lectual exercise, we do not know of one to whom we could more con- 
fidently point him than the pursuit of horticulture and floriculture. 
There is in the cultivation of flowers a charm for the most vacant 
mind ; they also open up a field of study for the man of most austere 
thought; here, also, the most refined mind, alive to loveliness in every 
form, and beauty in every phase, finds ample scope for admiration : 
true, indeed, " Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these." 

One of the greatest pleasures attendant on the pursuit of this art 
consists in raising new and improved varieties of fiowers ; for, how- 
ever beautiful flowers naturally are, there is no denying that they are 
doubly so when they come from the hands of the skilful hybridizer. 
In doing this, we are only taking advantage of the known laws that 
govern vegetable reproduction; it is, on a small scale, art dictating to 
nature, and to that, in a great measure, we owe our many improved 
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habit may be transferred to one of the same family of ^^ ^J ^ 
by impregnating the one of fine habit with pollen from th ^^^» 
of bad habit. The exact flower, in form and colour, may not he ^^^ 
duced, but a near approach may, and often does turn out, and v^^* 
frequently something much superior. ^^^ 

ISTow will be a good time to cross the many varieties of the Cal, 
ceolarias ; some of the best shrubby ones may be impregnated with 
the finest formed and marked of the herbaceous ones, as they are not 
only more easily kept, but, with good management, make finer speci- 
mens, and the herbaceous and shrubby ones cross quite freelv 
Puchsias may now be done also, operating with those having flowers 
of the largest size, of very clear distinct colours, and marked con- 
trast. We would recommend the amateur to cross many of his 
perennials of distinct and opposite colours, such as Phloxes, Mimulus, 
Pentstemons, etc. ; we need not mention Geraniums, Boses, Bouvar- 
dias, etc. 


HEATING A GREENHOUSE, ETC., WITH GAS 

BY JOHN BENSON, ESQ., OF LIVBBPOOL. 

Ik your Magazine for 1852 (page 282) and 1853 (pages 85 and 95) are 
observations upon warming conservatories, greenhouses, and pit- 
frames, by means of pipes or flues being heated with gas. I tried 
the system recommended with success ; but I found I had to contend 
with an escape, more or less, of gas iiito the houses, by which the air 
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varieties of fruits and flowers. The field of experiment is boundless 
as the extent of nature itself. Thousands of flowers that our fathers 
looked upon as the pride and glory of their gardens, we now look upon 
as almost worthless as plants of ornament. Were some old amateur 
of half a century ago to have a look at our gardens now, he would be 
bewildered by the blaze of beauty that would meet his eye; the 
change is not greater in form than in substance ; the style of laying 
out gardens has advanced, as well as the productions with which they 
are enriched. For the majority of our most beautiful varieties of 
flowers we are indebted to the skilful hybridizer ; he soon gains a 
wonderful power over the colour and form of vegetable existence, 
"We shall suppose him admiring some beautiful flower, but, alas ! it 
is too delicate for our surly cHmate; it comes from soipe coimtry 
where frost never congealed its flowing sap, or blighted its opening 
beauties ; still he admires and covets it ; he has some of the same 
family in his garden, hardy fellows, that brave every blast ; but they 
want the beautiful colour and form of their exotic relation. Our 
amateur is one who has studied the structure and functions of plants, 
and the laws by which those functions are governed in their opera- 
tions ; he thinks he may transfer the beautiful inflorescence of the 
exotic to its more hardy relations in the garden. And he does so : 
art triumphs over all, his skill and forethought are abundantly crowned 
with success. In thousands of instances has this transfer of in- 
florescence taken place, to the gratification of every admirer of 
nature's most lovely productions. The skill of the artist is rapidly 
changing the face of the floral world ; a standud of perfection has 
been laid before the florist, and all are bent on its attainment. The 
art, however, is but in its infancy ; there is not that precisian and 
certainty in results which we think will yet be attained. However, 
much has been done ; it is an employment full of the most pleasant 
excitement, and one to which we would invite aU amateurs to 
share in. 

As the object of hybridizing is to improve in form and colour, 
only the most perfect formed of flowers ought to be chosen Tor 
this purpose ; little advance need be expected, unless that rule be 
strictly attended to, as flowers that have been artificially improved 
are very apt to run back to their originals, unless urged on hj the 
same superior attention that has brought them so far as thej are. 
The plants to be operated on must not only be of the best and most 
perfect kinds, but they must also be in a high state of health, 
otherwise good seed, cannot be obtained. AVhen the flowers or a 
plant, intended for the seed-plant, are about to open, and just before 
they expand, the petals must be gently upen^ and with a fine 
pointed scissors cut out all the stamens, taking care not to hurt the 
stigma. The reason for thus early cutting out the stamens, is to 
prevent the pollen on them finom coming in contact with the stigma^ 
which would defeat any attempts at cross unpregnatian, hy beiii^ 
done in the natural way. The plant to be operated on and tfie plam 
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to be operated with must both be in the same state of forwardness 
as regards their blossom ; very soon after the petals are expanded is 
the proper time to apply the pollen of the one to the stigma of the 
other. This may be done in various ways; either by bringing the 
flowers in contact, or by transferring the pollen on the point of a 
fine camel-hair pencU : for various reasons we prefer the former way, 
when carefully done. After the operation is performed, whicK may 
be done two or three times, to make sure, it is important that no 
contact with any other flower be permitted, either by flies, bees, or 
otherwise ; to prevent that, we advise a covering of verv thin gauze, 
or other similar material, until the petals have faded, then to be 
discontinued. The plant must all the while be in such a situation 
as that light, air, etc., will have &ee access, and due attention to water- 
ing, so as to keep it in full health. 

In trying to gain a flower to the garden, it in general holds good 
that seedlings from crossed flowers assume more of the blossom of 
the male plant, and in general character and hardiness the features 
of the mother, or seed-plant, prevail; that is worth recollecting, 
when endeavours to produce the inflorescence of an exotic to stand 
our climate is the object of crossing. The above rule will also apply 
in the case of plants of bad habit, as many fine fiowers often turn 
out. By attention and perseverance, the flowers of a plant of bad 
habit may be transferred to one of the same family of fine habit, 
by impregnating the one of fine habit with pollen from the one 
of bad habit. The exact flower, in form and colour, may not be pro- 
duced, but a near approach may, and often does turn out, and very 
frequently something much superior. 

Now will be a good time to cross the many varieties of the Cal- 
ceolarias ; some of the best shrubby ones may be impregnated with 
the finest formed and marked of the herbaceous ones, as they are not 
only more easily kept, but, with good management, make finer speci- 
mens, and the herbaceous and shrubby ones cross quite freely. 
Euchsias may now be done also, operating with those having flowers 
of the largest size, of very clear distinct colours, and marked con- 
trast. We would recommend the amateur to cross manv of his 
perennials of distinct and opposite colours, such as Phloxes, Mimulus, 
i^entstemous, etc. ; we need not mention Geraniums, Eoses, Bouvar- 
dias, etc. 


HEATING A GREENHOUSE, ETC., WITH GAS 

BY JOHN BENSOIf, ESQ., OF LIVERPOOL. 

Ik your Magazine for 1852 (page 282) and 1853 (pages 85 and 95) are 
observations upon warming conservatories, greenhouses, and pit- 
frames, by means of pipes or flues being heated with gas. I tried 
the system recommended with success ; but T found I had to contend 
with an escape, more or less, of gas iiito the houses, by which the air 
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became confcamiaated in some degree, to the injury of the plants. I 
could not observe any fissure anywhere for tlie escape of the gas, and 
no doubt it issued through the porous materials of the pipes or flues. 
My houses were, however, well warmed by means of the heated gas, 
and during the severest part of the winter of 1852-53 the ther- 
mometer could be kept up to 65 degrees through the night. 

Subsequently I noticed some descriptive particulars in the Maga- 
zine for 1854, that by means of hot water conveyed in metal pipes of 
the usual kind, which water had been heated with gas, the method 
had been tried and answered perfectly. I therefore had two plant- 
houses and two pit-frames fitted up in the following manner. It is 
necessary for me to observe that my residence is near to a public road, 
along which gas-pipes are laid, and tnus advantageously circumstanced. 
I had a suitable-sized boiler fixed in the shed behind the houses (it 
was in the form of what is called a saddle boiler, broad and shallow), 
underneath which I had the gas brought, and it was applied to heat 
the boiler by four rings of jets fixed near to each corner of it, each 
ring having six jets ; a suitable opening was left to light the jets, 
a pipe fixed through the wall to take away the extra fume of the gas, 
and a supply of water for the boiler was provided. The pipes I used 
are of three-inch bore ; I have them fixed along the fironts, flow and 
return, and my houses being double-roofed, with stage up the middle, 
I had a pipe also under the centre of the stage extending its length. 
In the two pit-frames I had only a flow and return pipe along the 
front. The gas was lighted during the afternoon or evening, as 
requisite, so that the water was sufficiently heated to warm the houses 
properly at the early part of the night. The gas was usually put out, 
in the severest part of winter, about nine o'clock, and the houses 
kept warm till morning ; but, if necessary, the gas may be aUowed to 
burn all night without the least danger. The cost of heating is very 
trifling, and the expense of fitting up is comparatively small. The 
air of the house is perfectly sweet, and in it the plants flourish 
admirably. 

The advantages of heating in this mode are several. Coals are 
not required, consequently there is not any smoke, which is a matter 
of importance where the plant structure is situated near the dwelling- 
house ; and the cost of the gas is not one quarter that of coals. There 
are not any ashes to produce the nuisance of dust, which, falling upon 
plants, is always injurious to them. It is ready of application ; if a 
sudden frost or cold wind set in, the gas can immediately be turned 
on and lighted by any person at hand. The last winter was a severe 
one, but my houses and pits were perfectly warmed. Each structure 
is thirty feet long. I have tested the application of gas with hot- 
water piping, and proved its superior advantages, in economy, clean- 
liness, ease of adaptation, and certainty and safety in operation. It 
is particularly valuable for heating plant structures which are attached 
to the dwelling-house, or close to the flower garden ; smoke always 
being a nuisance, by blackening the flowers and foliage, and closing 
up their pores. 
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EBMABKS ON THE AURICULA BLOOM OF 1866. 

BY W. BAILDON. 

The Auricula, with its beautifully powdered flowers, is one of the 
rarest of Flora's gems. The rich and varied colours which it pos- 
sesses, especially in the classes called selfs and alpines, added to its 
exquisite fragrance, render it one of the most delightful and fasci- 
nating of florists' flowers. 

In the spring of 1855, one of the coldest on record, we have 
had a most unfavourable season for blooming the Auricula. The 
imgenial weather which prevailed almost unremittingly up to the 
period of the bloom was against the development of fine flowers. 
They were retarded also at least three weeks beyond their usual 
time of flowering ; but, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, there 
were some magnificent flowers, which were really worth noticing. 
First, in green edges was the old favourite, Leigh's Colonel Taylor, 
which, in the estimation of many, stands at the head of the class. 
It has, however, two defects ; the pips are too starry or angular, 
and the paste is rather thin, or deficient in density. I have seen it 
on one or two occasions without either of these faults. It was very 
fine, and no collection should be without it. Page's Champion was 
also in magnificent character. It has a rich violet ground-colour, 
and a bright green edge, and I should say is the best flower in this 
class. The pips are round and flat, the tube, however, is not quite 
round. Litton's Imperator and Booth's Freedom, usually so fine 
with us, were this year quite the reverse. I did not see a good 
bloom of either. I was much pleased with Barlow's King, an old 
variety. It has a fine dense paste, quite round dark ground, and 
good green edge. Then there was Howard's Lord Nelson, another 
old variety, also well done. A dark green edge, black ground- 
colour, and fine yeUow tube; the paste, however, is rather coarse. 
Beeston's Apollo is much in the way of this variety, and I think 
no improvement ; the tube is too pale, and the plant is apt to throw 
too many offsets, so that it is difficult to keep a fine plant. Clegg's 
Lady JBlucher is a light green edge, with fine paste, and rich yeUow 
tube ; the pips are, however, rather dentated. A nice variety is 
Lightbody's Lord Lynedoch, The pips are beautifully round and 
fiat, with fine dense paste and dark ground-colour. Lightbody's Sir 
J, Moore was in no character at all, nearly approaching a white 
edge, and is, I fear, a sportive variety. Another first-rate sort is 
Hudson's Apollo, much in the style of Colonel Taylor, but with 
rounder pips. Hepworth's JRohin JEood was very fine and distinct ; 
the tube is rather too pale. Falkner's Ne phU ultra, a very old 
sort, was regular and neat, and is yet a match for many new ones. 
Ashton's Frince of Wales was also very fine ; it has a very rich 
yeUow tube, dense paste, and fine green edge ; the ground dark, but 
rather narrow. 
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In grej edges, there were some capital flowen. At the head of 
the dass stands Cheetham's Laneashire Hero, but unfortunately it 
is a late variety. I had it in good bloom till June 10th. Kenyon's 
Bingleader, however, is its equals when it can be caught in fine 
character ; but it unfortunately has one great fault — it is so difficult 
to get it expanded. It requires very fine and warm weather. These 
two varieties, in proper character, are very near approaches to perfec- 
tion. Another first-class flower is Sykes's Complete^ and, as a variety to 
depend upon for exhibition, superior to the two varieties previously 
mentioned. It is very neat ; its onlv fault is the tube being rather 
green. Fletcher's Mary Ann is always fine; it has a very fine 
paste, and the edge, in my estimation, the most distinct grey in the 
whole class. If Lancashire Hero possessed the fine paste and 
distinct edge of this variety, nothing more could be desired. 
Fletcher's Ne plus ultra is a very large variety, and was very fine. 
It is rather unsteady, but when caught, it is a magnificent flower ; 
it has a fine grey edge and dark ground-colour, but the pips are 
rather dentated. Lightbody's Sir Charles Napier is a new variety, 
and has been described as a beat on Ne plus ultra. It is, however, 
in my opinion, greatly inferior to it ; the paste is angular, and the 
pips very starry, or pointed. It scarcely belongs to any class, being 
too white for a grey edge, and too grey for a white edge, which is 
another great drawback. Another new variety of Lightbody's, James 
Dickson, is a far superior flower to the last, and will be a first-rate sort. 
It has the finest paste and the most distinct black ground-colour of any 
variety I know, with a fine tube and good edge ; the paste is quite 
round, but the pips rather starry. Dicksons Lady Jane Grey was also 
very distinct and fine, possessing great substance and good properties. 
There were many others in this class, viz. Conqueror of Europe, 
Kent's Queen Victoria, Grime's Frivateer, all worthy of extended 
cultivation. Frince of Wales, described as a green edge, was also 
fine as a grey edge, which I think is its best character. It is good 
in either style. Oliver's Lovely Ann appears to be a favourite in 
somd localities. I see, at one exhibition, it has had a silver medal 
awarded to it. It is not much admired here. It is a coarse fiower ; 
in its general character neither green nor grey, but what would be 
termed by many a mongrel. It is, however, a very robust and hard^ 
variety, and I should presume that the honours awarded were 
for specimens of plants more than for any fine qualities in the 

flowers. 

The white-edged class is a favourite with me, and there are some 
magnificent flowers in it. As a first-class variety, I may mention 
Hepworth's True Briton, , It is a flower of great substance, and 
requires fine sunny weather to expand. The pips are large and 
round, the ground a dense black, with fine edge and paste. 
Cheetham s Cotmtess of Wilton has been finer this season than I 
ever remember to have seen it. The pips are remarkably round and 
flat, the ground daxk and very regular, with fine tube and paste. 
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The edge at times is rather deficient in density. It makes a hand- 
some truss, and taken altogether, is a very splendid variety. Then 
there was Ashworth's liegular, perfection itself, as far as colour and 
proportional properties go ; the pips are rather small. Summer- 
scale's Catherine is also a fine variety, well proportioned, and of fine 
quality ; the pips, however, are not so round as could be wished. 
Taylor's Ibvourite will be a favourite, wherever grown. It makes 
a handsome plant, and throws up a fine truss ; it is of tall habit. 
The pips of this variety also are rather angular. Lee's Bright 
Venus, in good condition, fully merits its name. It is a very lively 
variety, and of splendid habit. Campbell's Bohert Bums is a nice 
variety, but, I fear, sportive ; a rich violet ground and dense edge, 
but not so smooth as some sorts. A new variety, Countess of 
Dunmore (Lightbody), was not equal to the expectations formed of 
it. The tube is fine, the paste dense and fine, but the ground- 
colour is so irregular, the edge striking into the paste in several 
places, a style not at all to my taste. Of other varieties there were 
Taylor's Ghrg and Incomparable, Pott's Begulator, Uarl Chosvenor, 
and Lord Chancellory all very fine, and may be termed good useful 
sorts. 

Othello (Netherwood) is still the finest self we possess. It is 
of splendid habit ; colour dark rich maroon, paste very circular, and 
tube good. I should say the nearest approach to perfection of any 
self in cultivation. Blackbird (Spalding) was introduced as a beat 
on Othello. It certainly has many fine properties, but it has a sad 
drawback, in the stem being too short and weak, so that it cannot 
support a good truss. This is the worst fault an Auricula can have, 
for however fine its other properties, they cannot be seen to advan- 
tage. The footstalks are also too short, which make the individual, 
flowers of the truss crowded, and does not give them room enough 
to expand. It is a very dark maroon in colour, the paste not so 
circular as Othello. Meteor Flag (Lightbody) is another new 
variety, of a blue colour ; the pips are round and flat, and the colour 
improves as it ages, a property much wanting in this class. The 
paste, however, is npt quite round. Ivanhoe (Lowe) is one of the 
prettiest selfs I have seen ; the paste is so circular and the colour so 
rich, that it cannot fail to please. A strong plant, however, is apt 
to friU, which detracts from its merits. The colour, on opening, is 
black, changing as it ages to a rich violet-blue. Bradshaw's Tidy 
and Whittaker's True Blue are two verv pretty varieties, of a deep 
blue. The plants are of small habit and delicate growth. Admiral 
of the Blue (Lightbody) is of a very rich blue, similar to, but I 
think an improvement on, Bedman's Metropolitan. The tube is pale, 
and the paste rather thin. Martin's ^clijpse is a very fine self, of a 
rich dark plum colour, with fine dense paste. Mrs. Smith (Smith) 
is an extremely rich plum colour, but the paste is starry — a great 
drawback. I am always pleased with the nne carmine-crimson of 
IdOrd Leigh ; and though it is entirely without paste, yet it will 
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always be admired for its colour. I long to see a self possessing the 
fine properties of Othello, with the rich colour of Lord Leigh. ^ Gtirton's 
Stadfholder is a bright canary yellow, and is the only yellow self 
worth cultivation. Other varieties worthy of note are Blue Bonnet, 
Lord Primate, Boyal Purple, Nonsuch, etc. 

In alpines there has been no improvement for many years. 
Fai/r Rosamond, shaded crimson, is still the best ; Conspictia, shaded 
blue ; Queen Victoria, nearly black, shaded with dark scarlet, and a 
few others. These are not grown in many collections, from a belief 
that it is impossible to raise good edged Auriculas where they are 
grown; but I have no doubt that, with care and attention to 
hybridizing, this difficulty may be overcome. 

The Auricula has not improved so rapidly as the Pansy, the 
Picotee, or the Dahlia of late years. Some of the new varieties 
are inferior to many which are half a century old. Indeed, if we 
take the whole of the classes throughout, we shaU find that some of 
the oldest flowers are still the best. This arises, in my opinion, 
from want of proper care in taking seed, and of hybridization. 
Nearly all the edged varieties have dark ground-colours, yet I have 
no doubt that, by means of hybridization, the rich blue of Metro- 
politan, the bright yellow of Stadtholder, or the scarlet-crimson of 
Lord Leigh, might be infused into them, and a variety of flowers pro- 
duced which would excel in beauty any we now possess. The field 
for experiment is indeed wide, the shades of colour the flower pos- 
sesses appearing to be unlimited. Though it is the oldest of florists' 
flowers, it may as yet be said to be only in its infancy, and no other 
class of flowers known to me will better reward the care and atten- 
tion bestowed upon its improvement than this really magnificent 
tribe, (Mzdhna Florist,) 
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The Gardening Book of Annuals. Comprising Ooncise hui Aeeurate 
Descriptions of nearly 300 Species ; with Jull Instructions for 
their Gultivation, etc* By William THOHPSOisr. London: 
Simpkia, Marshall, and Co. 

We highly approve of this new publication. It is just such a book 
as was wanted!, and is most admirably adapted to supply the previous 
deficiency. The descriptions are clear, sufficiently ample, have been 
compiled with much care, and are calculated to be very useful to per- 
sons desirous of making selections of plants, as to height, size, habit, 
colours of flowers, period of blooming, etc. We strongly recom- 
mend it to all our readers. The following extract will show the 
method of its descriptive details. 

" Callio'psis tincto'bia [from kalos, beautiful, and opsis, an eye 
or centre]. Syns, G, hicolor ; Coreopsis tinctoria. Dyer's Calliopsis. 
Composites, — One of our most showy hardy annuals. Height 3 ft., 
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much branched and spreading.- Lv9, opposite, radical ones pinnate 
or bipinnate, the segments entire ; upper ones, the segments cleft 
into hnear lobes. • Fl-heads terminal, l-^ in. across ; ray ilorets broad, 
3-toothed, orange yellow at tip, rich brown at base ; disk brown, of 
tubular florets. There are many varieties of this species, diifering 
in the proportion of brown to yellow ; in some the entire flower is 
of that tint ; in another, the marmorata of the seed lists, the two 
colours are curiously intermingled. Autumn-sown or self-sown 

?lants produce the flnest flowers. Blooms all summer. £ich soil. 
Native of Arkansas." 

The Town Garden. A Manual far the Management of City and 
Suburban Gardens, By Shibley Hibbebd. London : G-room- 
bridge and Sons, Paternoster Eow. 

This neat little book contains a mass of information and instruction 
admirably adapted to benefit persons either having or about to form, 
gardens in such localities. It has our hearty commendation, being 
both excellent and cheap. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

118. Billbebgia tibidifloba {Green-flovoered), Nat. Ord. Bro- 
meliacea. — A green-flowered Billbergia is highly interesting. The 
lower portion of the flower-stalk and its leaf-like bracts are of a 
bright carmine colour ; the flowers, tubular-shaped, are produced in a 
large terminal panicle; each blossom green, three inches long. It 
merits a place in the stove, and will contrast very strikingly with the 
blues and scarlets of the other species. {Fig, in Flor, des Serres, 
1019.) It is in the collection of M. Van Houtte, at Q-and. 

119. Convolvulus ALTHiEOiDEs, var. argt/reus. Nat. Ord. Oon^ 
volvulacecD, — It is a dwarf bushy -like plant. The floral stems of 
the plant (figured in Flor, des Serres) are about six inches long, each 
terminating with a flower of a bright pink, with a white throat, 
and two inches across. It blooms in profusion, and such humble 
bushy-like plants, with numerous large flowers, are very strikingly 
handsome. It merits a place in every greenhouse or pit frame. It 
will flourish in the open ground in summer, but will require winter 
protection in-doors. {Fig. in Flor. des Serres, 1021.) It is grown 
in M. Van Houtte's establishment. 

120. Q-iLTA coBONOPiroLiA, var. camea-Iutea, Nat. Ord. Folemo* 
niacea. — This handsome flowering variety is a seedling from Ipo- 
mopsis eleganSf which it resembles, in its narrow flne foliage and growth 
of plant. The flowers ure produced in a large terminal branchy pyra- 
mida.1 head, containing almost a hundred blossoms on each nead. 
Each flower is three parts of an inch across, and the tube about as 
long. It is of a pretty nankeen-yellow colour, with a bright carmine 
rim around the mouth of the tube, which extends beyond in similar- 
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coloured rayed lines. It is exceedingly handsome, and worth a place 
in every greenhouse, or open bed in summer* It blooms from June 
to September, or later, by treatment accordingly. It requires a 
similar mode of treatment to the Ipomopsis elegans. See an article 
upon it in a previous volume of the rLomcuLTUEAL Cabinet. 
{Fig in Fhr, des Serves, 1022.) It may be obtained of M. Van. 
Houtte. 

121. Abies Kjempeebii. — A new and charming Conifer, which 
Messrs. Standish and Noble have obtained from China, and who state, 
" it is deciduous, and somewhat resembles the Larch, but the foliage 
is very much handsomer, and the disposition of the branches quite 
distinct. The leaves are three to four inches long, of a lively green. 
It is a superlatively hardy plant, also exceedingly beautiful." In 
China, it is called the Golden Fine, from the rich yellow of its leaves 
and cones in autumn. It grows on elevated or mountainous districts, 
to a great height. Mr. Fortune measured one tree that was eight 
feet in girth, and 130 feet high. The trunk is straight. 

122. Beebeeis Bealii, B. japonioa, B. intebmedia. — ^These 
have stood through the past winter wholly unharmed, without any 
protection. Messrs. Standish and Co. state, "it is not too much to say 
that the above are the finest evergreen shrubs in cultivation." Their 
leaves are from fifteen to eighteen inches long, composed of several 
leaflets, and a terminal one; this latter is often five inches long by 
three broad, and the side leaflets are proportionately large. 

123. Cbtptomeeia .taponica vibidus. — This plant is entirely- 
free from the objection which in some situations the O.japonica is liable 
to, viz., its foliage becoming brown in winter. The C. wrtWw* during 
the past winter retained its bright lively green colour. It is a 
charming tree. 

124. DESf ONTANIA SPINOSA. — This beautiful evergreen has much 
the appearance of a Holly. It is quite liardy ; the foliage a deep green, 
and very ornamental. It beai*s an abundance of tube-shaped droop- 
ing flowers, each about two inches long, red outside and yellow within. 
A most charming plant. 

125. Embotheitjm eebextghneum (Sjm. Soinatia), Embotheium 
LANCEOLATUM. — The foliago of the former is peculiarly graceful, 
resembling very closely the finely cut fronds of a large Pern ; and of 
the latter, FJ, lanceolatum, too much cannot be said. It forms a com- 
pact shrub, with large lance-shaped leaves, and long spikes of rich 
crimson flowers, which are borne in profusion, and very ornamental.. 
They have borne the rigour of last winter without harm, but they 
flourish admirably in the conservatory or greenhouse. 

126. Eugenia Ugni. — A charming myrtle-like evergreen, bearing 
very fragrant flowers, which are succeeaed by strawberry-flavoured 
berries ; quite hardy, and handsome. 

127. Laiteelia aeomatica. — A handsome evergreen, with fleshy 
leaves, which are very fragrant. It is a native of the mountains of 
Chili. Quite hardy. 
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128. QuADBiA HETBEOPHYLLA. — This interesting tree, which is 
said to be hardy, produces fruit about the size of a small walnut, with 
the flavour of the cocoa-nut. 

129. Betinospoba ebicoides. — A very pretty heath-Uhe ooni- 
PEBOUS plant, which is perfectly hardy. It is a valuable acquisition, 
having stood out at Messrs. Standish and Noble*s during last winter 
without the least injury, remaining as green as it was last October. 

The above shrubs and trees are grown in Messrs. Standish and 
Noble's nursery, whose testimony relative to the plants may be fully 
relied upon. 

130. Phlox, Queen Victobla.. — The plant is of the decussata 
habit, robust, and stiff. The trusses of blossoms are large, each 
flower about an inch across, blush-white, with a large purple eye, and 
of exquisite form ; blooming from July to the end of the summer. 

131. EosA VIRIDIPLOBA. — The flowers in form are exactly like the 
common blush China Eose, and are produced as profusely, in trusses, 
of from ten to twenty blossoms in each. They are very double, and 
of a bright green colour.' It has a very pretty appearance in the 
greenhouse, blooming freely during autumn and winter, as well as 
earlier, if managed properly. It is exceedingly interesting, and may 
be had cheap. 

132. Williams's Bvebgbebn Clikbino Eose. — It is a seedling 
raised from the common hardy climbing Ayrshire ItosCy fertilized 
with the Yellow Tea Bose, It has the rapid growth and elegant 
luibit of Ayrshire splendens, whilst its glossy foliage and long lemon- 
coloured buds partake of the character of the Yellow Tea Eose.' The 
flowers are of a creamy white, deliciously sweet-scented, and pro- 
duced in long racemes of from twelve to twenty on a single shoot. It 
is a charming acquisition ; quite hardy. 

133. Salvia E(1m:ebiana. — It is of dwarf habit, a very free 
bloomer, excellent for bedding. The flowers are of a rosy carmine 
colour, and it blooms throughout the summer. 

134. Ebemubus spbctabilis. Nat. Ord. Asphodelea. Syn. As-^ 
phodelus Sibiricus. A handsome, hardy, herbaceous perennial, a 
native of Altaic Siberia. The main flowering stem rises from three 
to four feet high, almost half of which beard a profusion of flowers, 
forming an ornamental pyramid ; each blossom (star-shaped) is an 
inch across, of a sulphur-yellow, with large, bright, orange-coloured 
anthers, which produce a beautiful contrast. It is very ornamental 
during summer, and merits a place in every flower garden. It is in 
the B^yal Gardens at Kew. (Fly. in JSot, May., 4870.) 

135. Leptodaotylon Califobnicum. Nat. Ord. Folemoniace<s» 
Syn. Qilia Galifomica. Mr. William Lobb sent seeds of this very 
charming plant from San Bernardino, in South California, to Messrs. 
Veitch. It is a low much-branched shrub, having a copious, small, - 
heath-like foliage. The flowers are produced on the short lateral 
branches which adorn the principal ones, so as to form long racemes 
of bloom. The tubular portion of the flower is nearly an inch long, 
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vellow, and the fine divided fraiit, an iiicli and a half acrosa, of a 
beautiful rose colour, « itb a white eje ; in appearance much like a 
large peach blossom or au Oxalis. The branches are clothed with 
flowera bo numerously as almost to conceal the foliage. It blooms 
in summer, and merits a place in every sbrub-border or bed, and 
being quite liardv, is rendered still more valuable. {Fig.iaBot.Mag., 
4872.) 

136. Salvia cabduacea {Thiitle-leaved). Nat. Ord. Zaliaite. — 
In De Caudolle's Prodomut, Mr. Bentbam gives a descriptive list of 
407 species of Salviat, and the one we now notice is the most distinct 
and remarkable of that vast number. It is a native of California, 
discovered about the same time by Mr. Douglas and Dr. Coulter, and 
now first introduced to our gardens by Messrs. Veitch, who received 
it from Mr. Lohb, It is perfectly hardy, and merits a place in eveiy 
garden. The plant is perennial, and the fioral stem is from one foot 
to one and a half high, erect. The leaves axe thistle-Uke, spiny, 
cobwebby, densely woolly beneath. The flowers are produced m 
large whorls, each a few inches apart, tier above tier np the main 
stem. ' Each blossom has a tube as long as the calys, white ; the 
limb (front of the flower) is gaping, one and a half inch across, and 
of a pretty lavender-purple colour. {Fig. in Sot. Mag., 4874.) 

137. Meibbia ekecta. — Messrs. Eollison received it in 1854, 
irom Sierra Leone. It was first discovered by Dr. Vogel, in the 
Niger expedition, and has been described in the " Niger Flora" by 
Sir William Hooker, who states il as the most beautiful plant of the 
south-west coast of Africa. 
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NaTIOITAI. CiBNATION ANB FiCOTEB SOClETl's ESHIEITION mil 1855.— This 

aannnl treat wdi held at Oxford, on Aiijiinst iai, in the gronniis oF Mtg;didene 
CoDege. The altendnnce of i-isitore was numsroQS, and though the nnmhcr ot flowecB 
ihown was lew than liaJf of what we have seen nt former meetinfra, yet the eicellence of 
the specimeoa <faa far »np«rior to auj we ever previously witnessed. The following were 
tlie successful flowers. 

NuBSEHTMBH. — TaeJoe Camalions: 1st. Mr. Charles Turner, Slougb, with Eiit, 
Lord ItancUITe, Alonzo, Christopher Blf, Omer Parhn, Jneqnes, Admiral Cnnon, Cooni 
Panltoe, Poor Tom, Model, Julia, and Defianee, Snd. Mr. JoLu Kcjnes, Salisbury, 
with Lord Bniieliffe, Squire Trow, Prince Alhcrt, Justice Shallow, Owen Glcndower, 
Sarah Payne, !Falcoubridge,Ajil«nio, Flora's Garland, OiueiPaelia, Rachel, snd Admiral 
CurzoD. 

;. Mr. Chas. Tuiiier, with Mrs.Holbs, Mrs. Norn:nn,Engcnie, 
:e, Liziie, Helen, Finis, Snltana, Lady Grenvillc, Lord Kelson, 
Tohn Keynes, wilh Mrs. Headly, Prince of Walea, Mrs. Kelke, 
n Victoria (Green), Mrs. Norman, Finis, Mrs. Hoyle, Amy 
Dnke of Devonshire. 

Camationa! 1st. H. Steward, Esq., York, with Sarah Payne, 
larland, Falconhridge, Poor Tom, Jnalice Shallow, Sarah Payne, 
-lero. Black Diamond, nnknown. and Sqnire Trow. Snd. Hr. 
(otts, with Lord Rnneliffe, Faleoubridge, Prinen Albert (Hale), 
P. F., Lord Uiltan, King at Scarleli, Poor Tomi AdminJ 
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Curzon, FirebrancI, seedling, and Admiral Cnrzon. drd. Mr. R. R. Oswald, Bir- 
mingham, with Uncle Tom, Squire Trow, Magnificent, Admiral Curzon, Mr. Peto, 
Lorenzo, Christopher Sly, Madame Sontag, John of Gaunt, Premier, Jenny Lind, and 
Queen Victoria (Simpson). 4th. W. Belcher, Esq., Abingdon, with Prince Albert 
(Hale), Falconbridge, Lord Bancliffe, seedling C. B., Sarah Payne, Admiral Curzon, 
King John, Prince Albert, Lorenzo, Falconbridge, Firebrand, and seedling. 5th. Mrs. 
James Taylor, Snenton, Notts., with seedling. Prince Albert (Hale), Falconbridge, Madame 
Sontag, Splendour, Rev. I. Bramhall, Lord Milton, Lord Rancliffe, Lovely Ano, King 
of Scarlets, Admiral Curzon, and Lord Byron. 6th. Mr. James Maltby, -Oxford, with 
Poor Tom, Misnomer, Benedict, Earl Grey, Count Pauline, Duchess of Gloucester, 
Admiral Curzon, Valentine, Rainbow, seedling, Mr. Hobbs, and Lord Rancliffe. 

Twelve Ficotees, — 1st. Henry Steward, Esq., with Venus, Ganymede, Countess, 
Enchantress, Enchantress, Mrs. Barnard, Mia, Keynes, Calliope, Countess, L'El^gant, 
Venus, and Duke of Devonshire. 2nd. Mr. R. R. Oswald, with Mary, Duke of Devon- 
shire, Miss Walker, Alfred, Countess, Ganymede, seedling No. 21, Mrs. Kelke, Finis, 
Rosetta, Isabelk, and Unexpected. 3rd. Mr. G. Kirtland, Bletchington, with Duchess 
of Bedford, Sebastian, seedling No. 8, unknown, Duke of Devonshire, seedling No. 6, 
Miss Charlotte, Duchess of Bedford, seedling No. 8, Lady Macbeth, Unexpected, and 
seedling No. 4. 4th. Mr. Elkington, Buckingham, with Diadem, Finis, Duke of Devon- 
shire, Calliope, Calliope, Prince of Wales, Delicata, Prince Arthur, Duke of Devonshire, 
Mrs. Kelke, Sebastian, and Portia. 5th. Mr. Samuel Eyre, with Lord Nelson, Robin 
Hood, Amy Robsart, Duke of Devonshire, Green's Queen, Meg Merrilies, Little Harry 
Bertram, Annot Lyle, Little Harry Bertram, Venus, and Mrs. Bayley. 6th. Mr. 
Maltby, with Prince Arthur, Green's Queen, Bridesmaid, Lord Nelson, Portia, Miss 
Holbeck, Princess Royal, Lady Alice Peel, Duchess of Bedford, Jeanette, General Bem, 
and Amy Moss. 

Single Specimens in Classes. Carnations, — Scarlet Bizarres : 1, Splendid, 
Mr. John Keynes ; 2, Admiral Curzon, Mr. C. Turner ; 3, Mr. Ainsworth, ditto ; 4, 
Admiral Curzon, Mr. Walker ; 5, Lord RanclifFe, Mr. Keynes. Orifnson Bizarres : 
1, General Monk, Mr. C. Turner; 2, Oxonian, ditto; 3, Lord Milton, H. Steward, Esq. ; 
4, Jenny Lind, Mr. 0. Turner ; 5, Black Diamond, Mr. J. Keynes. Pini and Purple 
Bizarres: 1, Falconbridge, H. Steward, Esq. ; 2, John of Gaunt, Mr. J. Keynes ; 3, 
Sarah Payne, H. Steward, Esq. ; 4, Falco:ibridge, Mr John Keynes j 5, Ditto, ditto. 
Furple Flakes : 1 , Mayor of Oldham, Mr. C. Turner j 2, Jacques, ditto ; .3, Julia 
(Nicklin), ditto ; 4, Squire MeyneU, ditto j 5, Squire Trow, H. Steward, Esq. Scarlet 
flakes : 1, Defiance, Mr, Charles Turner; 2, Ditto, ditto; 3, Comet, Mr. John Keynes; 
4, Justice Shallow, ditto ; 5, Ditto, ditto. Rose Flakes : 1, Lady Ely, H. Steward, 
Esq.; 2, Aglaia, Mr. Charles Turner; 3, Poor Tom, Mr. John Keynes j 4, Flora's 
Garland, ditto ; 5, Ditto, ditto. 

Picotees, — Heavy Red-edged : 1, Mrs. Norman, Mr. J. Keynes ; 2, Dr. Pittman, 
Mr. C. Turner ; 3, Sultana, ditto ; 4, Mrs. Norman, Mr. J. Keynes ; 6, Mrs. Hoyle, 
Mr. Chas. Turner. Light Red- edged-. 1, Mary, Mr. R. R. Oswald; 2, Barzilli, Mr. 
Charles Turner; 3, Eugenie, ditto ; 4, Ditto, ditto; 5, Duchess of Bedford, W. Colcutt. 
Heavg Purple-edged : 1, Countess, H . Steward, Esq. ; 2, Ditto, Mr. Charles Turner ; 
3, Countess, Mr. Charles Turner ; 4, Lord Nelson, Mr. Samuel Eyre ; 5, Ditto, ditto. 
Light Purple-edged: 1, Finis, Mr. Charles Turner; 2, Lineker's Seedling, Mr. S. 
Eyre ; 3, Finis, Mr. Charles Turner ; 4, Mrs. Keynes, Mr. John Keynes ; 5, Ditto, 
ditto. ITeavy Rose-edged : 1, Alice, Mr. Chai'les Turner ; 2, Mrs. Drake, ditto ; 3, 
Ditto, ditto ; 4, Alice, ditto; 5, Ditto, ditto. Light Pose-edged: 1, Ariel, Mr. Charles 
Turner; 2, Barnard, ditto; 3. Mrs. Barnard, Mr. J. Keynes; 4, Miss Sainsbmy, 
ditto; 5, Mrs. Barnard, ditto. Yellow Picotees : 1, Conrad, Mr. Charles Turner; 2, 
Gipsy Queen, ditto ; 3, Aurora, ditto ; 4, Malvolio, ditto j 5, Euphemia, ditto. 

The best Premier Carnation, selected from the whole exhibition : Puxley's Defiance, 
as exhibited by Mr. Turner. 

The number of flowers shown were, in classes^ 96 Carnations and 96 Picotees. 
Single Specimens, 146 Carnations and 124 Picotees. Total 472. Amongst these 
were several of the most superb new kinds, and which are only in the hands of two or 
thi'ce growers, consequently only few of their flowers were shown \ but of the varieties 
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previously sent out, and become general in the trade, the following obtained prises 
according to the numbers annexed to each, which indicates its merit, and such kinds can 
with confidence be procured by persons desirous of possessing a selection of the best. 

Carnations: Admiral Cnrzon 9, Falconbridge 9, Lord Rancliffe 8, Sarah Payne 5, Lord 
Milton 4, Flora's Garland 4, Squire Trow 4, Hale's Prince Albert 4, Pnxley's Defiance 
4, Justice Shallow 3, Black Diamond 2, Pulley's Jenny Lind 2. 

Picotees: Finis 6, Lord Nelson 6, Mrs. Barnard 6, Duke of Deyonshire 5, Venas 5, 
Mrs. Norman 4, 6]*ecn's Queen Victoria 4, Mrs. Kelke 3, Mrs. Drake 8, Eogenie 3, 
Alice 8, Duchess of Bedford 3, Countess 8. 

The classes to which they ](>elong will be seen by referring to the stands and single 
specimens shown. 

BRIEF EEMAEKS. 

The PisoNai Tree. — This is one of the most magnificent trees, both in foliage and 
flower, perhaps that exists. It appears to have been introduced, during the Inca 
dynasty, into the valleys of Cusco, where, in a climate the mean temperature of which 
is sixty degrees Fahrenheit, it attains such a size as is never witnessed in the largest 
of our European forest trees. It was geaerally planted about villages ; in that of 
Yucay, the country residence of the latter Incas, eight leagues from Casco, there exist 
specimens of it five fathoms iu circumference, and nearly seventy feet high. The 
foliage, of a deep green, is thick and spreading, and the leaf is in shape something like 
the Cinchona ; it flowers iu December, and is then one mass of carnation colour. — 
J. B, Fentland, JEsq., Bot, Meg, xxv., 18, MiscelL 

BosuMERiA NiVEA, OR CHINESE Grass-cloth Plaitt. — A Very beautifol fabric 
is manufactured from the fibre of this plant, first imported here in the form of hand- 
kerchiefs, and more lately to a considerable extent, being superior to any other kind of 
fabric for shirts. The genus belongs to the Urticaceous (Nettle) family. 

On Destroyinq Ants. — I have not observed whether any satisfactory answer has 
bceu given to a query concerning the destruction of ants, by Q., in a recent number. 
If your correspondent has not yet found any remedy, I should recommend him to 
try what I have seen used with perfect success in the south of Europe, which is garlic 
chopped small y and laid across the ants' usual track. They dislike this so much, that it 
will completely drive them away, and the effect w^ill last long after the smell has ceased 
to be at all perceptible. This, though it will not destroy them, will prevent the annoy- 
ance which Q. complains of in his conservatory. 

Culture op Tbop^eolum tricolorum. — It has been discovered that the tubers of 
this plant increase with much greater rapidity when placed on the surface^ instead of 
being plunged under the cai'th. It is also found of great value to the small and tender roots 
of Tropceolum, to place the pot in which they are grown within another pot, this obviates 
the necessity of using pots of so large a size, as would otherwise be the case, the outer 
pot preventing the rays of the sun from falling on the inner pot ; the roots are there- 
fore kept in a much cooler state with a smaller quantity of earth, a circumstance of 
great importance to the culture of this and all plants remarkable for their small and 
delicate roots ; which, in order to preserve them from being overheated, and rapidly 
dried by the influence of strong sun, are often over-potted, and therefore in great 
danger of being saturated by inattention in over-watering, thereby causing the roots to 
decay. — A Nobleman^ s Flower Gardener, 

On Edging por a Walk. — For several years I have had the following mentioned 
evergreen plants for edging to walks, and they combine neatness with beauty j they 
have been admired by all who have seen them. Erica herbacea^ and its varieties, grow 
about four inches high, and are easily kept compact ; mine are six inches in breadth, 
and they commence blooming about the middle of January, in warm situations, and 
continue one mass of bloom for several months. Plowering, too, at so dreary a season 
in winter, it is a very interesting object to have in view from the dwelling, or frequented 
walk. Erica cinereat with its several varieties, also makes a very interesting and 
pretty edging. "When out of bloom it has a neat and pleasing appearance ; they bloom 
from July to the end of the summer. Menziezia polf/folia alba, blooms dwarf, when 
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four to Biz inches high, aikl its beaatifal pearl-white flowers produce a very pretty effect; 
it begins to bloom in June, and continues to the end of the season. There are others 
of the Meoziezias, as purple, rosy red, etc., also several others of the Ericas which are 
suitable for the purpose ; but the three named kinds are what I possess, and have so 
adopted. I have sandy peat to grow them in. — Clericus, 

Caritations. — Your correspondent's remarks respecting the colours running or 
sporting of 'his Carnations will doubtless be read with interest. I for one am sorry to 
say that I have had half a dozen of my best flowers sport this season, and I am at a loss 
to what to attribute it. I certainly cannot say that high manuring is the cause of the 
evil ; for in my case, having nothing but green manure by me, I had them potted without 
any manure at all. High manuring cannot therefore be the sole cause of flowers 
sporting, although no doubt more flowers run from that cause than any other, for they 
are not so liable to sport in the open borders in common mould, as in rich soil. I have 
generally noticed that in hot dry summers the flowers are very apt to sport ; and I have 
no doubt that the season, as weU as the soil, has a great deal to do with the evil. We 
generally And that Scarlet Bizarres, Purple Bizarres, and Scarlet flakes are the classes 
that are most liable to run, being very rich and high in colour. I am of your corre- 
spondent's opinion, that manure-water should not be applied until the pods begin to burst ; 
but it is a good plan to water them with a little clean soot- water, in order to keep the 
foliage of a good dark colour. The following compost has been reconmiended by an 
eminent grower for flowers apt to sport, or we may say for the more delicate kinds, 
which are the most likely to sport :— Three barrowfuls of good loam ; one ditto old 
rotten cow-dung ; two ditto ditto horse-dung ; half ditto sand ; half ditto lime rubbish, 
or old plaster, to be mixed well together twelve months previous to its being used. — 
FhrUta. 

-To TAKE Ihp&essions OP Leayes. — ^Take green leaves of trees and flowers, and 
lay them between the leaves of a book till they are dry. Then mix some lamp-black 
with drying oil, and make a small dabber of some cotton wrapped up in a piece of small 
leather. Lay the dry leaf flat upon a table, and dab it very gently with the niixtm*e till 
the veins of the leaf are covered ; being careful not to dab it so hard as to force the 
colour between the veins. Moisten a piece of paper, or, what is better, lay a piece of 
paper between two sheets of moistened paper for several hours, and lay this over the 
le^ that has been blackened with the liquid ; press it gently down, and then lay a heavy 
weight upon it and press it down very hard- By this means you obtain a very beautiful 
impression of a leaf with all its veins ; even the minutest will be represented in a more 
perfect manner than they could be drawn with the greatest care. Impressions thus 
taken may also be coloured in the same manner as prints. 

SwEET-sCBNTED CAMELLIA. — Would your correspondent " James" inform me whether 
his sweet-scented Camellia is a single or double variety. If single it is no great novelty, 
as I have a seedling which has bloomed twice, and proved decidedly fragrant each time. 
To me the scent resembles that of a Wallflower, but not so strong, while others have 
compared it to a Hyacinth. It is large single vaiiety, and bloomed first three years- 
ago. Being anxious to get a double kind possessing the same property, I impregnated 
it with double varieties and obtained seeds, plants from three of which bloomed last 
year at two years old. No 1 was double, but it had no scent. No. 2 was single, and 
both in scent and shape resembled the parent. The 3rd was single, but without any 
scent. Last year the mother plant bloomed again, but I was not fortunate enough to 
save any seed either from that or the young sweet-scented one, No. 2. It is full of 
buds this year, and appeal's to be a very free bloomer ; but I shall not be satisfied till I 
get a good-shaped double sweet-scented variety. " If '' James's" plant possesses these 
qualities, it is certainly a valuable acquisition. — John Bally, Blachheath, 
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Flower Garden. — Kollyhocks z now make new plantations of these noble flowers. 
Auriculas^ Folyantkuses, Carnations, Pinks, etc., should be placed in their winter 
quarters, in a dry, sunny, sheltered spot, where a free circulation of air can be 
admitted on all proper occasions. Any plants out in the open beds, as Lodelias^ etc., 
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should be taken up and potted, for winter preservation, in pits, frames, etc. CkryuM- 
themuma grown in the open ground, and required for blooming in-doors, should be taken 
up as entire as possible, and be potted with due care. All tender kinds of plants, as 
Scarlet Geraniums, Verbenas^ in fact, every kind requiring winter protection, should 
be housed immediatelif ; it is bad policy to put it off a single day longer. All plants 
like light ; place them as near to the glass as convenience will allow. Prepare the 
Tulip-bed. Dahlias : let the croion of the roots be covered with a few inches deep of 
soil arouud the stems. Beds of Fansiea be made. Shrubs of all kinds may be planted. 
Roses now planted soon push nkw roots, and become well established before winter ; 
the soil being somewhat warm excites the roots immediately. Finks also may be 
planted in beds. Shrubs, etc. ^forcing for winter bloom : such as are to bloom early 
should be gradually prepared, potted immediately if required, and by the middle of the 
month introduce such as are desired to bloom by Christmas, into the house or pit. 
The kinds which are well deserving such attention are Hoses, Honeysuckles ^ Jasmines, 
Foinsettias, Azaleas, Kalmias, Persian Lilacs, Andromedaa, Tree Carnations, Finis 
(of which Anne Boleyn is the best), R/iododendrons, Mkodoras, Deutziaa, Bibes, 
Spirea prunifolia, Mezere^ums, Gardenias, Cupheas, Heliotropes, Scarlet Felargoniuma, 
Eranthemuins, Justicias, Corrceas, Chinese Frimroses, Aconites, Mignonette, Prim-- 
roses, Cinerarias, Stocks, Fersian Iris, Crocuses, Cyclamens, Sioeet Violets, Hyacinths, 
Lilies of the Valley, Fuchsia serratifolia multiflora, F, eordifolia, Oxalis elegans. 
Cactus truncatus. Salvia splendens,fulgens, and gesnerifolia. IVopaoltfm, Triomphe 
de Gand and Lobbianum, Achimenes picta and giganiea, Cestrum aurantiacum, 
Aphelandra citrina and Forteana, BrugmansiaKnightii, Begonia Frestoniensis superbOf 
B. Ingramii, B. manicata and manicata rosea, Gesneria zebrina, G, zebrina pendens, 
G. zebnna compacta, Lantana aurantiaca, and other new dwarf hybrids, as white, straw, 
cinnamon, rose, pink, lilac, ruby, etc. ; Epacris, many fine winter blooming ; Nsriums. 
Seeds of many annuals should now be sown in the border, and others in pots ; such will 
bloom early next spring. Brachycoma^ Schizanthus retusns and Hooherii, JELhodanthe, 
and Salpiglossis : seeds now sown in pots, plants potted off when strong enough, will 
bloom vigorously next spring. 

GI-££ENHOUSE, ETC. — If the stock is not housed, it ought to be done immediately. 
Care must be taken so that one plant may receive something like its proper treatment, 
without interfering materially with the well-being of its neighbours ; and the tender 
ones must be placed in the best part, for protection from cold wind, etc. Fimeleas, 
Leschenaultias, Aphelexis, Boronias, Gompholobiums, and Biosmas are injured by being 
placed where there is a current of wind. Let each plant have all the space possible, and 
the robust large-leaved kinds and the very slender delicate sorts should be kept as 
separate as can be arranged, so as to allow a due circnlation of air. Be careful that the 
pots, etc., be perfectly clean before arranged for their winter situation. Repot Cins' 
rarias, etc. Let Camellias which are to bloom early be placed in a warmer situation, 
also any Chinese or hidian Azaleas, so that they may be gradually advancing. lu 
watering the stock of plants, let it be done in the early part of the day, so that any 
excess may be dried up before evening, and damps be avoided, otherwise monldiness will 
ensue. Thin away the flower-buds of Chrysanthemums ; water occasionally with liquid 
manure. Calceolarias : pot off seedlings to bloom next season. Felatgomums : the 
plants headed down some weeks back have now pushed shoots an inch or two long ; 
these should be thinned properly. The plants must be repotted, in order to have the 
roots well established before winter. Shake off the soil, and shorten some of the long 
roots, so that young fibres be promoted, which is essential to the vigour of next bloom. 
Have a free drainage in the pots. Compost, tuify loam well chopped up, with an equal 
portion of sandy peat and well-rotted leaf-mould, and half the quantity of well-'rotted 
dung. Give air to the plants in the daytime, and be careful not to give over much 
water at the roots, for if saturated they will be injured. Young-struck plants should have 
the tops pinched off, to cause the production of side-shoots, to render them bushy for 
next season. Bepot some of the Scarlet Geraniums (so called) to bloom during the 
autumn and winter ; they are charming ornaments. So with the new Tree CamaUons^ 
of which there are many very beautifid distinct varieties, deserving a place in ^y^ 
greenhouse and sitting-room. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

DBSFONTAINIA SPINOSA (Hollt-lbaved). Syn. D. SooJeeri. 

Sib W. J. HooKBB states, *' this splendid acquisition to our gardens 
has been long known in our Herbaria, but its place in the Natural 
System is stiU a puzzle.'' It belongs, howerer, to the LinnsBan class 
Pentandria, and order Monogynia, It is a natiye of Yaldivia, in 
Chili. A stiff erect-growing ahruh, Mr. William Lobb forwarded 
it to Messrs. Yeitch. It flourishes in the greenhouse, and plants 
haying been tried out-doors, at Exeter and other colder localities, it 
proves to be perfectly hardy, growing and blooming freely. It is an 
evergreen of great beauty, and for its foliage alone it is worthy of 
all praise ; but, from the fact of its producing an abundance of its 
charming pendulous flowers, it possesses a double claim on our 
admiration. It would be difficult to imagine a more charming plant. 
Its appearance is much like that of Ileco dipyzena but of a deeper 
green. 


EEMAEKS ON THE PE0GEE8S OF PLOEICTJLTTJEE, ETC, 

BY THOMAS BTTTeSB^ £BQ. 

It must be gratifying to the lovers of floriculture to see the vast 
improvements that have been made of late years, and are still making 
in the culture of flowers, as well as that of their being disposed in 
masses, in accordance with the taste of the present day ; and in these 
days of improvement in the arts and sciences, it is pleasing to see 
that horticulture in all its branches is keeping pace with the other 
improvements of the day. We have in a great measure to thank the 
press for the diffusion of knowledge gained, the tendency of which 
IS to stimulate an onward course towards the development of the 
vast resources which still remain for investigation, and when brought 
to light, may prove highly beneficial. We are also greatly indebted 
to the individuals who, by search and application, have devised the 
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means hj which many things both for use and ornament have been 
discovered, and when discovered, have freely given to the public the 
result of their labour. 

By such as have been thus liberallv disposed, the Cabinet has, by their 
assistance, held on its course, and having now nearly completed its 
twenty-third volume, is a sufficient indication of the estimation it has 
been and is still held in, as a medium to offer to the public such 
articles on floriculture as may afford instruction as well as pleasure 
to the admirers of Plora. But while the Cabinet has many valuable 
contributors, it is to be lamented that there are persons still to be 
found who deprecate the idea of giving to the public what they have 
discovered anew in the art of culture. Some years ago, when I occa- 
sionally contributed articles to the Gardeners^ Magazine, I was 
accosted by one in the profession, condemning the course I was pur- 
suing, in giving to the public the knowledge I was in possession of. 
My reply was, that I considered it a duty devolving on evenr person 
to be useful to his fellow, as far as his capabilities would allow, and 
that it was on that principle I acted, and also for what I owed in 
return for the knowledge I received from others, who liberally and 
freely contributed to the general stock of knowledge. And even 
recently I know of an instance of a young man who, having contri- 
buted an article to the Cahinet, was given to understand by the 
gardener under whom he was employed, that if he persisted in the 
thing he must abide by the consequences. Query, was the gardener 
fearml that his pupil (for a pupil he was) would outshine his master ? 
or was it through a narrowness of principle which made him thus 
act ? Whatever might have been his reasons, they reflect nothing 
to redound to his liberality, nor credit for stimulating the young man 
onwards in his progress for usefulness to the public. Such conduct 
needs no other comment but that of reprehension. 


EXTEAOEDINART GEOWTH OP LOBELIA 
MULTIFLOEA SPLENDENS. 

BT MB. &EOBGE HABDIlTO, OE DUNHAM-MA SSEV, ALTBXBTCHAM, 

OHESHIBE. 

This year the superior growth of this beautiful bedding plant in the 
gardens of the Eight Hon. the Earl of Stamford and Warrington, at 
Dunham-Massey, has far surpassed expectation, and gained from 
many great admiration, which has induced me to note down the 
particulars for your monthly periodical. 

In the beginning of June a bed of this Lobelia was planted in a 
compost of loam and jpeat, in equal parts. The plants were nothing 
extra then ; but now (September 20) they stand jftve feet two inches 
JiigJi, flowering two feet eight inches up the stem, and are extra- 
ordinarily beautiful ; all in one complete mass of the richest scarlet. 
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I cannot help mentioning the remarks made on tliem recently by two 
persons who were passing by. One said, " Oh, how beautiful is this 
bed here*' (meaning the Lobelias) . "Yes,** said the other, "it is; 
the plants are like as if they were on fire, with one exception, and 
that is, there being no smoke.'* Well, thought I, this is a curious 
idea, but a good resemblance. I may remark that plants have also 
pushed numerous side shoots, which promise to bloom, in due time, 
very well* 


TEEATMENT OP IMPATIENS JEEDONII. 

BY MB. THOMAS SHEPHEBD, GABDENBE AT BAEKES HALL, 

KEAE MANOHESTEB. 

This beautiful new plant is a native of India, but I have treated it 
as a greenhoitse plants and find it succeeds most admirably. The 
following is the course of treatment I pursued : — In February, 1854, 
I purclmsed two young plants at Messrs. Yeitch's, and imme- 
diately repotted them in a compost of equal parts of good turfy loam 
(well broken), sandy peat, and one year old cow-dung, then in a dry 
state, with a sprinkling of bits of charcoal, and placed them at the 
warmest end of the greenhouse, giving water sparingly till they began 
to push afresh ; this they soon did. I then gave an increase accordingly. 
Early in May I repotted them into larger pots (twenty-fours), keeping 
them in the same situation. Early in June they began to bloom, and 
continued to do so till November. I then gradually decreased the 
water, so that in winter the soil was only just moist enough to pre- 
serve the plants from shrivelling ; and they were placed in the 
cool but dry end of the greenhouse, where they were just preserved 
from frost. Early in February last I carefully took away the old 
compost, repotted in lesser-sized pots, placed them at the warmer 
part of the house (where the hot-water pipes enter), and then treated 
them as in the previous year. They began to bloom in June, and 
are now (September 15) in great beauty; the fine trusses of the 
brilliant Bcarlet and yellow blossoms being very ornamental. It is 
easy of cultivation, readily propagated, and worth a place in every 
greenhouse. If there be the convenience of a hotbed frame, of 
gentle heat, at work in spring, the plants might be placed therein for 
a few weeks to start them, then be removed into the greenhouse. I 
find the plant blooms well in a dwelling-room window, placing it there 
when it is nearly beginning to bloom. I think it might be grown 
quite successfully solely in a dwelling-room, at all its stages. It is 
well worth trying. ^ 


DESIGN FOR A FLOWEE OABDEN. 

BT I. BUTQEB, ESQ. 
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TnB aecompanying dcsigo, etrictly geometrical in its constmction, ia 
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supposed to be surrounded with a dwarf wall, coped with Portland 
stone, whereon places are indicated for vases, or other embellishments 
which may be thought appropriate. The recess at the farther end is 
intended for a stone summer house, and the pond in the centre for a 
fountain with gold and silver fish. In the centre of the four quad- 
rangular compartments dwarf pedestals may be erected, surmounted 
with vases, statuettes, or any other ornamental embellishments, such 
as taste or femcy may direct. If box edgings are adopted, they should 
be kept dwarf or neatly clipped. 

Modem flower gardens, geometrically laid out in straight lines, 
are now, I believe, not so frequently to be seen as they were formerly, 
excepting perhaps on a large scale, where straight lines are in accord* 
ance with the structures^ to which they may be considered as ap* 
pondages ; nevertheless, it may not be amiss to introduce a design of 
the kind occasionally in the (hbinetf by way of variety. 


GENEEIC DISTINCTIONS IN PLANTS. 

BY A BOTAITCST. 

NoTicnra that a correspondent asks for ioformation on what generic 
and specific distinctions of plants are founded, I send the following 
particulars on the subject. The genbeio distinctions of plants, 
according to the Linnaean or Sexual System, are regulated by the fructi- 
fication. The parts known to early botanists were few, and might be 
well thought insufficient for distinguishing the various productions 
of nature. They therefore had recourse to the habit of plants, and 
other circumstances, for substitutes, and by this means a greater 
number of genera were established, which the new system is forced 
to reject. The fructification being admitted as the only eurefounda^ 
tion of the generic distinctions, all vegetables that agree in their 
parts of fructification are to be put together under one genus^ and 
all such as differ in those parts are to be divided. The characteristic 
part of each genus is to be fixed from the number, figure, proportion, 
and situation of all the parts ; but as there are few genera wherein 
all the parts are constant in every one of the species, recourse must 
be had to some one single circumstance that is constant, and make it 
the essential character. This in most genera may be found. The 
distinguishing part of Alysaum lies in the denticles (toothed) of the 
stamina ; in Bt^nonia, a mutilate stamen ; in Rcmunculus, it is the 
nectary, which is a pore in the claws of its petals; in Hydrophyllum^ 
by the same, though a closed chink in the lacinisB of the coroUa ; in 
Helleborus, by its being tubulose ; in Pancratium, the stamens are 
inserted into the nectarium; in SA/oscyamus, there is a covering 
to the capsules ; in Reseda, a lateral nectarium, but varies in its 
corolla and pistillum. The Oampanula has a quinque valved nectarium , 
but it is inconstant in its corolla and capsule; and, lastly, the Iris has 
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a stigma of singular construction, but varies in the beard of its 
corolla. There is, however, one part of fructification that can be 
relied on as a constant characteristic mark for all genera, it being 
found that the part which is constant in some genera will be incon* 
stant in others. Thus in (Jarica, the flowers of the male part are 
monopetalous, and those of the female pentapetalous ; in Myrica^ 
some species have naked seeds, others berries ; in JFraainus, some 
have a naked flower, and others a corolla ; in Geranium^ some have a 
regular corolla, others irregidar ; in Idnum, some are pentapetalous, 
others tetrapetalous; in Aconitttni, some are tricapsular, others quin- 
quecapsular; and in TrifoUum, some are monopetalous, others poly- 
petalous, some monospermous, others polyspermous. This incon- 
stancy of particular parts of many genera has been another source 
of error in the earlier botanists, who have parted many plants from 
their congeners on this account. When the characteristic mark of 
any genus is wanting, in any particular species, we should proceed 
with caution, lest we confound genera that should be distinguished ; 
and when this mark of any genus is observable in some species of 
another genus next of kin to it, a like caution is again necessary, lest 
we should multiply the genera, by parting species that should stand 
together. Thus we find, in the Sedttm and Cotyledon^ the nectary 
adheres to the base of the pistillum; in Epilohvum and CEnothera^ the 
calyx is tubulose ; and in Mespilns and Oratayus, the structure of 
the flower is alike. The more constant any part of the fruetification 
18 found, throughout the several species of any one genus, the m<»re 
it may be relied on with certainty as a ohnracteristic mark of that 
genus. Thus, the nectarium in Hypeeonm is constant, but not the 
siliqua ; the Canvallariu is constant in its spotted berry, bat not in 
its corolla ; the Lobelia in its corolla, but not in its fruit ; and the 
Cassia in its coroUa, but not in its siliqua. In some genera, one 
part of the fructification is found to be most constant, and in others 
another, but there is no part that is not subject to variation; thus we 
find the percarpium variable in the genera oi* Imjpaiiena and Primula^ 
and the seeds in Banunculus and Misma. 

If the flowers agree, while the fruits difi*er, the genus must not be 
parted. Thus, in the extensive genera of Medysarum, Oassia, 
Aeacioy etc., a great number of species have been ranged under 
the same genus, on account of the conformity in their flowers, 
though there is variation in the fruit. That the figures of the 
flowers are more certain than that of the fruit, appeal's from 
many examples, as from Campanula^ etc.; but there is a great variation 
sometimes in the proportion of the parts of that figure. The 
number of the parts is also liable to variation, and is sometimes 
found to vary even upon the same plant, particularly in Garden Eue 
{Bitta graveolens), Adoxa^ Tetra^nia, etc.; in the flowers of all 
which the number of the parts vary from five to four. In these 
doubtful cases, the natural number must be collected from the 
primary flower ; but in the variation of the number of the parts 
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there i» a proportionable affinity worthy of remark. In flowers, 
the stamina usually vary from ten to eight, and from flvo to four ; 
the calyx and corolla f^om five to four, and the whole flower from 
four to three ; and the fruit usually varies &om five to three, and 
five to four. The situation of the parts is the most constant, very 
rarely varying in the same genua. 

The regularity of the petals is not so much to be depended upon ; 
for we see in Geranium, the European species have regular corollas, 
but the AMcan have irregular ones. The nectarium has been 
made of the greatest consequence in forming genera; this part 
had not even a name before Linnaeus distinguished it ; it is a 
very decisive and sure mark, and can be relied on. 

The stamina and calyx being less subject to luxuriancy, are far 
more certain than the petals. The corolla varies as to its figure in 
many genera, and also in number ; being, in JRanunculus and Helle^ 
horu*^ pentapetalous in some, and polypetalous in others ; in Siatice, 
pentapetalous and monopetalous ; in Pumaria, dipetalous and tetra- 
petaLous, and the number is also variable in the same species, as in 
Oarioa and Jatropha. 

The structure of the pericarpium was formerly thought to be of 
great consequence in determining the genera, but there are examples 
that demonstrate the contrary. There are a great many genera that 
have been established on distinctions in the pericarpium, which are 
now rejected. 

The characters of luxuriant flowers, whether eunuchs (deficient of 
stamens) or mutilate (deficient of calyx and corolla), cannot bo 
allowed any place in determining the genera ; for in full flowers no 
number of petals can be assigned, and the stamina are generally 
wanting, the number of which makes a part in the generic character; 
and in mutilate flowers, the corolla would be excluded from the 
description, contrary to the nature of the other species of the genus. 
But as the calyx in full flowers is scarcely ever altered, it may detect 
the §enus, and the lowest series of petals in polypetalous corolla 
remaming the same, in respect to number, the genus may be often 
known by that character, as in Eosa, Nigella, and Faj^aver. {Sj^edJiG 
dUiinotioM will be given in the next number.) 


WINTER TREATMENT AND PROPAGATION OP 

EPACRISES. 

BT MB. WILLIAM THOMPSOK, FLOWER GAEDEKEB AT HBYTON 

HOUSE GABDENS, MIDDLESEX. 

Bx September the Upacrises will have completed tlieir growth and 
formed their flower-hude. See, therefore, that they are in a proper con- 
dition for wintering, their pots clean, and the drainage complete, for to 
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have that perfect is of more consequence during winter than at any 
other season ; if it is imperfect, the water will lodge in the soil and 
turn it sour ; the young roots will then perish, and the plant will 
soon show the ill effects of such conditions. This fact cannot be too 
strongly pressed upon the attention of the young cultivator. Should 
any worm casts appear upon the surface of the soil, means must be 
taken to get rid of them ; if only one or two pots are infected, the 
most certain remedy is carefully to turn the ball out of the pot, and 
if the worms are outside, gently to remove them, without disturbing 
the roots ; but if they are imbedded in the soil, they will be more 
difficult to come at. If the ball be gently struck vdth the hand, 
they will creep out of their hiding-places, and may be destroyed. 
Should these means fail, let the plants become moderately diy, and 
then give a good watering with lime-water; this will effectually 
displace them. The green fly sometimes prevails in the early part 
of winter on the young shoots ; they are easily got rid of by smoking 
with tobacco. The application of water during winter is necessary, 
but only in moderate quantities, merely just sufficient to keep the 
soil somewhat moist, care being taken that the ball is moistened to 
the centre. All the artificial heat that is needed for the JEpacritj 
is just enough to keep out frost. If the plants, or part of them, are 
kept in cold pits, they should be securely covered up every night 
when severe frost prevails ; in very severe, long-continued frost, it 
may be necessary to keep them closely covered up even during 
the day. They have been so covered up for a week together without 
injury ; but on all favourable occasions uncover them, and give them 
fresh air to dry up damps, and keep the plants fresh and healthy. 
Air must also be given plentifully to the greenhouse, both to keep 
down the temperature and sweeten the atmosphere. Once or twice 
during the wmter let the surface of the soil be stirred, and dSl 
mosses and lichens removed, as well as weeds. Towards the spring, 
when the flower-buds are beginning to push, a top-dressing of fr'esh 
mould will be acceptable and useful. 

In order to perpetuate choice varieties already known, the only 
way is to strike them from cuttings; they are by no means difficult to 
propagate in this manner, though certainly not so easy as a Geranium 
or Chrysanthemum. The materials necessary are some good sandy 
peat, some fine white silver sand, and two or three bell-glasses, 
together with a rather warmer house to place the cuttings in than 
the greenhouse. The best time is when the plants have plenty of 
young shoots upon them, which generally happens about the month 
of May. The best cuttings are such as are growing on the side 
shoots, because these are not so gross and full of sap as the leading 
branches. The shoots being in a flt state to take ofi* cuttings, select 
some pots of such a size as will allow the bell-glass just to fit 
within them ; fill the lower parts of the pots with broken potsherds 
for drainage, lay upon the drainage a thin layer of the rougher parts 
of the peat, then fiU up with roughly sifted peat to within an inch 
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of the top, and fill the remainder with fine silyer sand; give a gentle 
watering from a fine-rosed watering-pot, to settle the sand, then 
prepare the cuttings ; take them off about one and a quarter inch 
long, trim off the lower leaves carefully with a very sharp knife, without 
injuring the hark ; set the bell-glass upon the sand to make a mark, 
and within that mark, put in the cuttings, in neat rows across the 
pot ; keep each variety by itself. Proceed till the number desired 
to be multiplied is all planted, then give a second gentle watering, to 
settle the sand close to the cuttins;s ; let them stand half an hour in 
the shade to dry the wet off the leaves ; then place the bell-glasses 
upon them, aud set them in a gentle heat, shading them every day 
wnen the sun shines. Also, let the glasses be wiped dry every 
momiug, for a month, and by that time the cuttings will begin to 
grow. To check them from drawing up weakly, uncover them for an 
hour or two every morning ; and when they are rooted, remove them 
into a cooler house for three or four weeks, leaving the glasses off in 
dull weather, and shading them from hot sunshine; by that time 
they will be fit to pot off. If there is a considerable number, and 
room is scarce, they may be put into three-inch pots, four in a pot, 
and allowed to remain in them till the following spring, AVTien they 
are potted off out of the cutfcing-pot, place them in a cold frame close 
to the glass, and shade till they are fairly established, to cause them 
to form branches close to the pots ; snip off the tops as soon as they 
begin to grow afresh ; and when they have filled the small pots with 
roots, repot them, and afterwards treat them in the same manner as 
the established plant. 


ON HEATING A SMALL GEEENHOUSE, ETC. 

BY J. F. W., OP BEADINO. 

I HAVB perused with much interest a paper in last month's Cabinet^ 
on heatmg small greenhouses with gas. In common with many 
others (particularly ladies), I have a small greenhouse, managed by 
myself, female servant, and lad. I have tried a small stove of Deane's 
(for which I gave two guineas), warranted to bum twelve or fourteen 
hours without attention ; this I found a great deception, as it could not 
be kept in half the time, and being of single iron, or, at any rate, no 
air passing between the two plates of iron (if two there were), caused 
it to get red hot, which was both bad for the plants, and risked setting 
the place on fire. So I discarded this, and lost my two guineas, only 
wishing my experience could prevent others believing the false adver- 
tisements so constantly put forth. Next I tried a gas stove set forth 
as requiring no fine. The coke stoves of this maker are admirable 
for producing heat ; but the gas not so good, as I was quite vmable to 
keep out the frost last winter, and lost all my plants. I also found 
that the alteration of pressure, afber I had gone to bed, just put out 
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the light, but allowed the gas still to pass, so that I bad to p^ for 
what did me an absolute mischief, and was certainly daugeroiu^ 
besides getting the cold in the house. 

Now if your correspondent would send plans of his method, in 
time for the November or December Magazme, it would, no doubt, 
be greatly beneficial, adding also the size of pipes and boiler, the 
expense per foot of pipes, the expense of boiler, exactly the thick- 
ness of it, and of what it is composed, with the price and the size of 
jets, as well as the probable cost of yof, and especially the method of 
proceeding in management. It is scarcely to be credited the igno- 
rance of many in this country ; they go on in the old way, and it is 
years before they can be got to understand anything new. I havo 
forgotten to state that I had almost determined to get rid of the gas 
altogether, having found that in the very severe weather I could noj^ 
get any. Some nights, our street lamps and those in the shops would 
not bum ; and one nigh^ the churches and chapels supplied by one 
of our gas companies were in total darkness ; so that certainty mus^ 
be ensured to have it supplied on all occasions, to preserve the plauta 
from injury. Trusting soon to be put into a better way of manage- 
ment, I respectfully solicit attention to the subject. 


EEMAEKS ON CLIMBINa PLANTS. 

Bt THOMAS ETTTGEB, ESQ. 

In the November number for 1853, at page 257, there is an article 
upon " plants for pillar decoration," recommending the Heliotrope iov 
adorning pillars, wires, etc., in a cool conservatory, and the descrip- 
tion there given of one running up a pillar, to the height of fourteen 
feet, is calculated to invite others to try their skill in producing the 
like effect. The plant thus finely grown is to be admired, not only 
for its " pendent branches, with clusters of flowers hanging gracefully 
from the extremities of each of them," but also for its rich perfume* 
After naming the Salvia gesneriflora and Sollya linearis as suitable 
for pillar decoration, the article concludes with ''to be continued." 
As I should like to see the subject treated upon occasionally, I wish 
to draw the attention o£ some of your contributors to hardy climbers, 
as well as to the tender kinds. Some years ago, I was much struck 
with the sight of some fine pillars of Mosea, which I saw in full 
bloom in Mr. Eivers's nursery, at Sawbridgeworth, and a splendid 
appearance they exhibited. I suppose his method may have been 
followed by many to the present day. There are, no doubt, many 
hardy climWrs that might be trained in a similar manner, and among 
these I should like to draw the attention of your readers and con- 
tributors to the Wisteria sinensis, A well-trained pillar of this, at 
some twelve or fourteen feet in height, well furnished with its pei^dent 
niGeiiie9, would have a striking, efiect. I have seen it trei^ted as a 
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alurub, or rather trained as a dwarf pillar, to the height of four or 
fiye feet, aad eyen in that state, when well adorned with its pendent 
flowers, has a beautiful effect. Specimens somewhat similar to those 
now adverted to, maj be seen growing in Messrs. Whitley and 
Osborne's nurserj, at Pulham. 


0B8EEVATI0NS ON THE FUCHSIA. 

BY AN AEDENT ADMIEEE. 

About forty years ago a plant of the old and well-known Fuchsia 
eoeoinea came into my possession, and then became a pet plant with 
me, and so continued tul the production of some hybrids eclipsed it 
in colours and size. 

The attention given to importing new species, and the intermixture 
productions raised in i^is country, have rendered the entire family 
one of the most interesting of what are tenned floral plants. I was 
glad to see the remarks on hedges of them in the September number, 
which induced me to send the observations I now do. 

Two years since I planted out in the open ground fifty kinds. I 
put them out in a raised border, a foot higher at the back than the 
walk in front, sloping gradually down to it, the soil being a sandy 
loam, on a dry substratum of broken stones. I had them placed in two 
rows, the first being plants grown as bushes, and the back row con- 
sisted of standards, each from three to four feet high. Many of these 
had been formed by grafting fine kinds upon the stocks of older 
ones, many of which I had possessed for years previously. 

They united readily either in tongue or cleft grafting, or inarched. 
The border was in the pleasure-ground, had a south aspect, and a 
fine dense back of common laurel and yew, which formed an admir- 
able shelter. The border contained roses, both dwarfs and dwarf 
standards, the same height as the Fuchsias. I planted them alter- 
nately along ; and, when in bloom, they were a most interesting and 
beautiful sight, and continued to bloom from June to the end of Oc- 
tober. At the latter period I took up all the standard Fuchsias, 
keeping some soil to the roots, and placed them, closely pressed 
together, in a shallow box, filling up between the balls of roots with 
good soil, and tying the tops (erect) together. I kept them through 
the winter, under the stage, in a dry greenhouse, and when the first 
effort to push in sprii^ commenced, I replanted them out in their 
positions in the border. The bush Fuchsias I left in the border 
through winter, without putting down the tops ; for I had discovered 
thaty if cut off before winter, the hollows of the stems became filled 
with water in winter : the frost operating, etc., caused the shoots to 
rot and die, and the plants are generally destroyed through it. 

In November I covered to the extent of two ieet around each bush^ 
aiid 4pu>pgst the fboot^i with dry leayes to the d^pth pf eight of ten 
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inclies, sprinkling them oyer, to secure them to the spot, with an inch 
of soil. This preserved every plant ; and, for the last ten winters, 
the jP. JBaspteri, elegtms, virgaia, glohoaa magnifica^ and others, have 
retained their entire shoots uninjured, and though the last winter's 
frosts were very severe, they pushed lateral shoots to the very tops 
of the previous year's wood. Early in the spring I cut off the dead 
tops. Nothing in the floral way could exceed the very interesting 
beauty of the whole, when in full bloom. 

I planted a number in various sheltered places of the pleasure- 
ground, too ; several where they were even shaded under trees ; and 
they succeeded admirably, having the necessary attention of watering 
in extended dry weather. The flowers were more beautiful by being 
partially shaded from hot sun ; and though it has been stated they 
like full intense sun upon them, I have not found it so ; but, on the 
contrary, they bloom more beautiful when shaded for four or Ave 
hours during the middle of the day. This, too, applies to those grown 
in-doors ; especially so with the light-coloured ones, they being appa- 
rently more delicate, and are much improved by shading, as stated 
above. 

As Puchsias can be procured in such numerous varieties of form^ 
size, and colours, very cheap, and being so easy to keep afterwards, 
and increase by cuttings with the greatest facility, they deserve cul- 
ture in every situation, whether in or out of doors. A friend of mine 
has a wire-fence hedge, six feet high, consisting of Euchsias, which 
are neatly trained to it, and cover it entirely in summer, which has a 
most beautiful effect ; a small part of it is arched over to an opposite 
trellis, and the flowers hanging beneath (overhead), have an interest- 
ing appearance. 


THE NECESSITY OF A PEOPEE AEEANGEMENT IN 

PLANTING A SHETfBBEEY. 

BY A. TOBKSHIBB LAITDSCABE GABDEltEB. 

I HAYB been highly gratified in seeing the very handsome designs of 
gardens, which have been supplied by Mr. Eutger each successive 
month, but especially pleased with the general design he gave us in 
the September number, for six acres extent. I hope we shall 
have others. My present intention, however, is to supply a few 
particulars suited to aid amateurs in the proper arrangement of 
planting shrubs, trees, etc., in close connection with the dwelling, 
house, a general neglect of which is to be regretted. It now being 
the best period for planting, I beg the following remarks may appear 
in the November number. 

The shrubbery may be defined to be the link which connects the 
mansion and the lawn to the flower-garden, or to the other parts of 
a residence, and inmost generally plated eitiier for shelter or shade, 
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although often as a screen to bide disagreeable objects, for which the 
plants which compose it are better suited than for forest or other 
trees. The shrubbery is often a matter of utility* as well as of oma- 
ment, in which case it gives the highest satisfaction when formed for 
the purpose of shutting out the offices or the kitchen-garden from the 
view of the house ; for sheltering the latter or the garden, or for 
connecting the house with the garden and the orchard, the shrubbery 
becomes usefiil and interesting. 

Sometimes a shrubbery is formed merely for the purpose of grow- 
ing rare shrubs, and for obtaining agreeable walks ; in this case it is 
necessary to be at more pains, and to display a greater degree of taste 
in the laying of it out than in the formation of the useful shrubbery ; 
in the former case, a tasteful arrangement of plants is a matter of less 
importance than the choice and disposition of kinds that wiU soonest 
afford shelter, and ultimately become thick screens. 

In planting shrubberies for screens, to hide disagreeable objects, 
evergreens should form the principal mass, as affording a permanent 
blind, and giving a cheerftd appearance even in winter. A few 
deciduous shrubs of the most showy sorts may, however, be with 
propriety added, which will give relief to the more sombre appearance 
of the evergreens, particularly while the former are in flower ; but, 
from their nature of annually sheddihg their leaves, and consequently 
becoming thin in winter, they are not so well calculated for a per- 
manent blind. 

In the disposal of shrubs, the tallest should be planted farthest 
from the walk or front side, and the lower in stature in front, but if 
an immediate effect be desired, it is better to elevate the ground than 
to plant trees of too great an age; it is also a matter of importance 
that they may be planted thickly, as it is an easy task to thin them 
out when required. Little taste has generally been displayed in the 
formation of shrubberies as to the production of picturesque beauty; 
they are planted too generally in the form of sloping banks, without 
the least natural beauty whatever, although in this way they may 
answer the purpose of blinding out disagreeable objects of little merit, 
when seen even from their best side. 

Q-reat attention should be paid, in their planting, to give them a 
somewhat natural appearance, and not that of a surface as regular as 
if they were clipped with the garden shears. Straight lines should 
also be avoided as much as possible, and the margin of the shrubbery 
should be broken with deep indentures or sinuosities, and these 
should be neatly turfed over and kept mown. The walks which lead 
through this department should not be to any great distance in a 
straight line, if it can be avoided, neither should they be too much 
twisted. There is something in a fine gentle sweep or curve so pleasing 
in a road or walk, that few are insensible of its beauty. The breadth 
of the walks should be regulated according to the length and scale 
of the place, as too narrow walks for principal ones have never a good 
effeet ; they should scarcely, under any circumstances, be less than 
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fire feet wide, and, unless for terrace walks of great length, shonld iio% 
be more than eight ; if the greater breadth, they assume the appeait- 
ance of a carriage»drire, and if narrower, they dwindle in appearance 
to a mere footpath. 

By ootnhining the more distant parts of the grounds with the lawn 
and house by means of ahrubberies, which may be done, if executed 
with judgment. Space does not always give the idea of grandeur^ £w 
a limited sphere is ofben better adapted to the ^pla^ t>f omam^t 
and beauty. By good management a small strip t>f grou&d may be 
Taried, by taking advantage of the ground (if any); or, if it be a tevrf 
and monotonous spot, art; can readily step forward and assist by 
raising banks, sinking the walks, and planting shrubs in thick masses, 
chiefly eyergreen species, and conducting the walks in the most 
circuitous maimer, so as not to intersect each other but as little as 
possible ; however, care must be taken to give sufficient Inreadth of 
walk, and also a margin of grass on the sides, of unequal breadths, 
which will naturally assist in adding to the picturesque appearance 
of the whole. This may also be aided by forming the banks to be 
planted of unequal heights, which banks, in small places, need not 
occupy much surface at their base, so as to admit of as great a breadth 
of grass margin between them and the walks as possible ; in some 
parts narrow, where it is deemed' necessary, either for vanety or for 
the more completely concealing objects which should not be seen ; at 
others broad, and disappearing, as it were, in natural glades, in the 
distance. This margin of grass, where of sufficient breadth, should be 
planted with the finer spe<Hes of otnamental trees and flowering 
shrubs, singly or in groups of three ot five together, which would 
not be seen to sufficient ndvantage if planted generally amongst the 
shrubs^ 

Some attention to botanical arrangement might be paid in the 
distribution of the shrubs and ornamental trees, but this must not be 
carried to the extent likely to infringe upon picturesque beauty ; 
however, such families as Pinus, Juniperus, Butus, Lauras, etc., 
may be grouped with good eflect, and, if judiciously donB| will give a 
bolder effect to the whole than if they were planted promiscuously. 
!Fine s|>ecimens of larger growing kinds should be so placed as to give 
effect and relief to the thicks masses of more humble growth. In 
the background may be placed a few fruit-bearing trees, which will 
display their beauties in spring with their blossoms, and in autumn 
with their fruit; in such situations also should be planted the 
stronger growing species of Qratagus^ Prunus^ etc. 

On leaving the mansion, the walks should be conducted through 
the lawn in a graceful and natural manner to the shrubbery, and 
should be as much hidden from the principal windows as possible ; 
they should then be continued through the shrubhery, the most cir- 
cuitous walks leading to interesting objects, so as to relieve the mind 
aind remove the idea that they lead to nothing. Fine specimens of 
treea^ ruins^ ei^r XKatucal or artificial water, distant views a£ villages, 
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chtirclies, woods, cottages, or the like, will always be pleading. 
Shorter walks should also be contrived on which to return (as most 
objects lose their effect when seen over and over), as well as for a 
more convenient mode of reaching the more distant parts of the 
grounds. Neat resting-places should be placed in difterent parts, 
choosing the situation of some in shaded groves, others upon elevated 
spots commanding the finest views of the grounds or surrounding 
country. Much taste may be displayed in the formation of such seats, 
from the polished temple of Flora, Venus, etc., to the rude roots of 
trees and misshapen fragments of rocks or rude stone. Arbours of 
living trees of flexible habits, such as Mountain Ash, Willow, etc., 
may be planted and formed in bowers, and covered over with creeping 
plants, such as Clematis, Ivy, Honeysuckle, etc. Moss houses of 
various construction, root-houses, Russian, Swedish, Lapland, Scotch, 
and Swiss cottages should be disposed of in situations peculiarly 
adapted for them. Sometimes situations are natiu^ally to be found 
adapted for the one or the other ; in such cases the house should be 
chosen to suit the situation, and this will always be found to have 
the happiest effect. Where the situation has to be formed for either, 
much judgment and taste are required in the arrangement ; this is not 
sufficiently attended to. Thus a Russian cottage, composed of oak 
timber-trees, and the adjacent ground planted with laurel and other 
polished shrubs, natives of southern latitudes, and close-shaven grass 
lawns, is as preposterous as the chaste G-recian temple in a rocky 
dingle. The ground should be chosen or arranged so as to persuade 
the observer that he is really in Bussia, and the house should be 
composed of the same timber-trees used in the formation of cottages 
in that country, and be of the same form and size. The internal con- 
struction and furniture should also come as near to reality as possible. 
Hermitages and caves are also interesting, when proper situations 
are chosen ; in these should be kept a small collection of books calcu- 
lated for private study, and the furniture of this sequestered retreat 
should be exactly of that simple and useful nature as would be suit- 
able to a recluse. 


REMARKS ON THE MARVEL OF PERU. 

BY MR. JAMES KING, FLOWEB GAEDENEB, EAXSTON PAEK, 

YOBKSHIBE. 

I HATE been surprised that no correspondent has hitherto made 
mention of these charming flowering plants in your Magazine. My 
employers are great admirers of them, and in the flower gardens and 
borders of the grounds we have a considerable number. I am there- 
fore desirous to bring them to the notice of the readers hereof, as 
they are worthy a place in every garden, and if grown in pots or vases, 
they are very ornamental for the greenhouse or terrace. " They are 
particularly adapted for situations near the dwelling, or public 
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gardeiifl that are frequented in the evening, or entrance hall to a 
nuinsion, as the flowers are awake, gaj, and fragrant when most 
other blossoms sleep, and when the light of lamps, gas, etc., is thrown, 
on their numerous and richly dyed corollas their appearance becomes 
enchanting and hi^hljr deserving of the title which our fbatebkax 
jiLLiBS in France give it, viz., Belle de Hfuit^ " Beaut|r of the Night. '* 

In emblematic^ language, this flower is made the sym^l of 
timidity. 

The generic name MirdbiliSf woKnEBFTTX, was given to this plant 
from the wonderful diversity of colours there are in the flowers. I 
have the following, viz., scarlet, purple, white, rose, yellow, red, violet, 
sulphur, white striped with violet, yellow striped with crimson, and 
vellow with purple, as well as the sweet-scented white, and some 
Beautiful hybrids from it impregnated with the other species. In 
some instances, I have seen several of these colours in the flowers of 
a single plant. 

This Mautiful plant was originally brought into Spain from Peru, 
where it was called Sachal, and for some time it retained the name 
of Sachal Indi. Afterwards it was named Mirahilia JBeruviana^ by 
Carolus Clusius, nearly three hundred years ago. Erom the form of 
the flowers being somewhat similar to those of the Jasmine, several 
old writers named it Jasminum Meadcanum, 

It was flrst cultivated in England in the time of Gerard, who 
informs us, in his work of 1597, that he had planted it many years 
in his garden, and that he had obtained ripe seed out-doors. He writes 
at considerable length on the beauty of the flowers, and savs the 
plant ought to be cSled " rather the Marvel of the World, than of 
JPeru alone" 

Jacobus Antonius Cortusus, a professor of botany at Padua, who 
died in the year 1593, flrst discovered the cathartic qualities of the 
root of this plant, and it was shortly afterwards supposed [a mistake. 
En.] to be the true Gelorpo, or Jalap of the shops, and the plant 
was accordingly named Mirahilia Jalapa, The Japanese ladies pre- 
pare a white paint for their faces, from the meal of the seeds. The 
plant is common in all the West India Islands, where it is called 
Pour o'clock Plower, from the flowers opening at that time of the 
day. But even there, as in England, when the sun is obscured, and 
the weather moderately cool, these timid flowers remain open during 
the entire day. 

Seed should be sown in a pot, placed in gentle heat, in February, 
and, when the plants are strong enough, be potted singly into sixty- 
sized pots ; early in May, repot those intended to be grown in pots, 
and those for the open ground plant out with balls entire. Or, in 
the warmer parts of this country, sow seed in the open ground in 
March, and the plants will bloom in perfection, after the earlier ones are 
over their prime. These spring-sown plants will form plants two feet, 
or rather more, high, and as much across. After the bloom is over, the 
roots of those in the open ground are taken up, dried a little, and 
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preserred, similur to DaUia roots, and in Bpring planted out to 
bloom again. These plants will become much larger than in the 
previous year. We have many that are four feet high, quite bushy, and 
four feet across, which bloom in vast profusion, from June to 
November. We have roots that have thus been annually taken up 
and replanted for ten successive years. In a south-aspected border, 
in front of a high brick wall, I have allowed a number of the 
roots to remain in the ground wholly for the last four years ; pro- 
tecting the crown by means of six inches thick of dry leaves, and a 
large pot, or tile, laid over, to keep the root dry. The plants 
bloom as vigorously and profusely as those which have been taken up 
and replanted. I enrich the ground every winter, in the same way 
as done for Dahlias, and due attention is paid to a liberal supply of 
water. Any labour bestowed is most amply repaid by the beauty 
of several months' flowering. 


NOTES FEOM KEW. 

BY MB. W. S. PBESTOE. 


Gesnsbia Douolabh. — ^This is the most distinct species that I am 
acquainted with, in regard to habits, and it is really a beautiful one. 
About six inches from the surface of the soil there is a whorl of three 
leaves, and immediatelv above them, alternate, there are three more, 
so close as nearly to wrm a single whorl ; about six inches above 
them there is another whorl oi three leaves, but these are much 
smaller than the lower ones. The corolla is funnel-shaped ; the out- 
side of it, at the base, is of a deep flesh colour, and decreasing in 
colour up to the extremity, till it is of a dull yellow, spotted with red- 
dish-brown ; the inside is yellow, beautifully barred with crimson. Its 
flowers are so plentiful that they compose a large head. It merits a 
place in every stove. 

Q-esnebia ela^vesoens. — ^Leaves very large and very beautiful. 
The flowers are produced in spikes, something similar to G, zebrina / 
they are of a bright flesh colour, about three inches long, and pro- 
duced very freely. It is an excellent addition to this beautiful 
genus. 

G-ESi9'EBiA Mebkii. — ^Loavos heart-shaped. Flowers very large, 
of a beautiful bright scarlet. It is of dwarf habit, and merits a 
place in every collection. 

Anoxeatum aspeeulttm. — A hard-wooded, evergreen, greenhouse 
plant, growing from one to three feet high. Leaves lance-shaped; 
the upper side dark green, the under of a grey appearance. The.plaut 
is covered with Arachnoideas (hairs like spider-webs). The flowers 
are in dense heads, at the extremities of the shoots, about two inches 
in diameter ; before they are fully expanded they are of a reddish- 
puiple, but when fully open, a flesh colour, changing, as age increases^ 

B B 
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to a daitj white. The plant we posseBs has wintered in a cold [nt, 
and flowered rery freely. 

CoLUMSEA ScHiEDBASA. — ^A Boft-wooded, evei^rcen, stove plant, 
growing from one to two feet high. The flowers are produced veiy 
freely ; tube about two inches long (very much in shape of Oemena 
tplendeni), yellow, with beautiful bright red stripes. It blooms in 
profuBion. There is one source of regret with this plant, viz., ita 
foliage is set so very thick all over, that ita curious and beautiful 
flowers are very much hidden from view. 

IhPLADEMiA ATBOPHSPUBEA. — A stove evergreen climber. Flowers 
funnel -ah aped, the extremity diWded and spreading very widely ; of a 
deep crimson colour, nearly black, and very sweet scented. It merits 
a place in every stove. 

AcHiMESEs OI0AKTEA. — It is a novelty beyond comparison, much 
resembling A. picta, but is very much larger, and the colours far 
brighter. The foliage ia most elegant, beautifully netted with silver 
on green. The plant we possess is about two and a half feet high, 
and in one mass of flowers. It merits a place in every collection. 

Dhtmoitta tillosa.^A soft-wooded stove plant, growing about 
two feet high. The flowers are fuunel-shaped, divided at the eitre- 
mity into five aegments, spreading quite flat, about one and a half 
inch across ; white, with toe throat and tube striped with bine. It 
blooms very freely, and is well worth possessing. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

138, Campasula PHiMULiPEOKA, (Primroie-leavei'). Nat. Ord. 
Gampanulacea. — iJecanifoZ/e, in his " Prodromus," issued in 1839, gives 
a description of 182 species of Campanulas ; and Walpert, in his 
recently published " Eepertorium," describes 55 others, making a total 
of 237 species in this charming family of flower-garden plants. The 
one under notice is a native of Portugal, where it grows in moist 
rocks and shady situations. It is a hardy, perennial, herbaceous plant, 
each floral stem growing two to three feet high. The spike of flowers 
is long, and each blossom is nearly two inches across ; the tubular 
portion is a primrose colour, the throat a pale slate colour, and the 
spreading five-parted limb (front of flower) ia a pretty lilac-purple. 
(M^. in Bot. Mjg. 4.879,) 

139. CLEBOnENDEON FtETiDrM. Nat. Ord. Terbenaeeie. Syn. C. 
Sungei. — A native of Northern China; first discovered by Bunge, 
and subsequently by Mr. Fortune, who introduced it into England. 

leen treated as a greenhouse plant, where it flourishes adml- 
It forms a small bushy shrub ; leaves heart-shaped, about sis 
jng. The flowers are produced in large, terminal, close, half- 
vshaped, corymboua heads. Tube of each blossom an inch 
id terminal ; five-parted limb three parts of an inch across. A 
idsome species. Measra, Masters, nurserymen, at Canterbury, 
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have had a plant which stood out, without injury, in the open air for 
six winters, till the winter of 1853-1854 ; but in May following, a 
sucker was protruded a foot from the ground, which attained a height 
of nearly four feet before autumn. It flowers in August, and is 
more fragrant than foetid. (^^. in Bot, Mag, 4880.) 

140. GutiA DiANTHoiDES {Finh-Uke Gilia) . Nat. Ord. Folemoniacea, 
— Mr. Douglas discovered this lovely annual in California, but it has 
only recently been introduced into our gardens by Messrs. Veitch, 
who received it from Mr. "William Lobb. It forms a closely branch- 
ing spreading plant, growing from three to six inches high, and blooms 
in'vast profusion. Each blossom, which is in form like those of the 
Oilia tricolor, but larger, being three parbs of an inch across, of a 
delicate lilac colour ; it is divided into nve lobes, and at the bottom of 
each there is a dark blood-coloured spot ; the iive spots form a striking 
ring round the orange-coloured centre of the blossom. It continues 
in profuse bloom during the entire summer, if duly supplied with 
moisture. It is a charming bedding plant for a small bed, or for an 
edging, vase, etc. iFig, in Bot Mag, 4876.) 

141. OnoKTOOLOssuM MACTJLATUii. Nat. Ord. Orehidacea. — In 
the orchideous stove at Kew it bears a long pendent spike of hand- 
some flowers. Petals and sepals narrow, ol a deep golden yellow, 
spotted and barred with rich brown ; lip large, flat, heart-shaped ; an 
inch long ; white, with pale red blotches. Each flower is four inches 
across ; very interesting and handsome. (Mg. in Bot. Mag. 4878.) 

142. Rhododbndbon EIeysii. Nat. Ord. IJrioaoea.—ihia singu- 
larly remarkable Bhododendron is one of several new species which 
were discovered by F. J. Booth, Esq., in the mountains of Assam 
and Bootan. It was found at an elevation of nine to ten thousand 
feet above the sea level, on the summit and northern ridges of the 
Lablang, forming low thickets among Q-aultherias and stunted yews, 
amid snows two and three feet deep. It forms a neat shrub, two to 
three feet high. Leaves three to four inches long, and an inch broad ; 
they are somewhat fragrant, from the resinous scales with which they 
are clothed underneath. The flowers are produced in short axillary 
racemes, coming out of the old wood; each of these racemous branch- 
lets bears five or six flowers, and the whole encircle (in a whorl) the 
main branch. Each blossom is cylindrical, tube-shaped; an inch long, 
and a quarter of an inch through ; of a pale brick-red colour, tipped 
with yellow. The cluster of flowers therefore does not terminate the 
branch, but is crowned with the shoot of the season. It proves to 
be quite hardy, blooming in July and August. Messrs. Henderson, 
of Wellington Nursery, purchased all the stock that Mr. Booth dis- 
covered and introduced into England. (Fig. in Bot. Mag. 4875.) 

143. CirpHEA EMiKENS. — Most of our readers know and admire 
the lovely C. platycentra and C. strigulosa. The one we now notico 
ia far superior to these, either for the greenhouse or bedding purposes. 
It is a neat-growing plant, and blooms in vast profusion. Each 
blossom is tube-shaped^ one and a half inch long ; the botj^om por- 
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tion is yellow, nezl; a rich oarmme-red, then a golden yellow tip. 
Veiy hondaome. 

144. G-xiTETYLLlB FULCUBi. — A neat huthif plant, Tery twiggy. 
The flowers are produced la terminal branchy apikea, each having 
from seven to ten blossoma. Each flower la tube^haped; one inm 
long ; a rich Bcarlet-red, tipped with white. It blooms very profusely. 
Merita a place in every greenhouse. 

145. ACHiUXHES BoxzLii.— This ver^ superb hybrid plant has 
much the appearance of Qetneria gAr*na. The leaves are large, 
dark green, with zebra-like atripea of velvet on the upper side, and 
the under aide of several shades of colours ; remarkably handsome. 
The flowers are produced in a fine erect branching thyrse, and of a 
similar fAona and <iz0 to thoae of the much-admired Oloxiniamacuiaia; 
of a beautiful rose colour, shaded with lilac. The plant continues in 
bloom for many months. M. Van Houtte posseaaea the atock of.it, 
and ofiers it for aale at 10*. Qd, each. He statea " it is the taott beau- 
t^I hybrid plant" in the whole of his immense collection. 

146. Begofia ZEYLAJiicA.'-Inourlast year's volume we described 
the great beauty of the foliage of S. Tkwaiteni, uid the present 
species is an equal rival to that ; they are beautifully speckled with 
metaUic silvery white spota. In M. Van Houtto's collection. 

147. Mabajita Wabbcswiczii. — The leaves are laige, and veiy 
beautiful, with rich lebra-Uke atripea. A charming stove plant. In 
M. Van Houtte's collection. 

148. Mdsa zbbbika. — The foliage is veiy lai^, zebra-like Bliiped, 
with li^ht and velvet green. A fine stove putnt. la M. Van Houtte's 
collection. 

119. G-LoxoriA bbkcta (Fyfiana form) o^bulia. — Flowers a deep 
blue, with the throat of a deep velvety violet colour ; very distinct 
and pretty. 

150. G-. SBECTA lihtbata. — Outside it is white tinged with pink, 
and the inside a pure white, regulurly striped with bright rose, and 
very pretty. 

IBl. O. EBEOTA UABMOBEA. — A Buperb Variety. The limb (sprea* 
ing portion of the &ce of the flower) ia broad, and of good sub- 
stMice. The flower is of a pearl-white, beautifnlly marbled with 
rose. 

162. Q-. EBEOTA QBAKDiB. — FlowBr large, good Bubstance, and fine 
shape, white, with the throat a rich amaranth colour; a very fine 
vanety, 

163. Azalea, Eclalie Van Geeet,— This very Taluable acquiai- 
e greenhouse Azaleaa is a seedling raised in the nursery of 

rte Van Geert, at Gand. It ia a very free-growing plant, 
IS profusely. The flowers are large, each blossom three and 
;hes across, of excellent form and substance, a beautiful 
te, with the three upper segments of the corolla numeroutlj/ 
ith rosy scarlet, and are very handsome. Its fine heads of 
s very neat and ornamental. 16 merits a place in every 
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greenhouse. Plaats may be obtained at tbe p^cipol nurseries in 
England early next spring. {Fig. in Verschqjff'elfa L* Illustration 
Sorticole, 65.) 

154. EHononsNDBOir, Madame VYagneb.— It is a seedling from 
J2. caueasieum, impregnated by some other unknown one, and quite 
hardy. The flowers are produced in large, somewhat conical heads of 
twenty or more blossoms, each flower being two and a half inches 
across, campanulate^ white ground, with a broad margin of beautiful 
rosy scarlet. It is exceedingly handsome, and deserving a place in 
every collection. It may be had at the London nurseries next spring. 
{Mff. in nilustr. Horticole, 66.) 

155. DiANTHTTS ALBA NiGBiCANS. — It is a seedling, obtained 
between!). caryopJiyllus suidJD.jplumariits, viz. Carnation and Eeathery 
Pink. Each flower is large, a full double, near three inches across. 
The ground is nearly black, tinged with violet, and has a pure white 
fringed edging to each petal. It is exceedingly pretty, and merits a 
place in every garden, it is, too, a charming plant for pot cultivation 
and for forcing early. {Mg. m I/Illustr. Horticohy 67.) 

156. Bbgoiyia Vebbchatfeltiana. — A beautifal hybrid, raised by 
M. Begel, in Belgium, between B, carolinicrfolia and B, manicata. 
The plant is very free growing, and blooms in vast profusion. The 
flowers are produced in large panicles^ of a lively rosy scarlet, changing 
to pink. Each blossom is an inch across, very interesting, elegant, 
and ornamental. It is a charming variety, and ought to be in every 
collection of these valuable autumn and winter blooming plants. 


MISCBLLANEOrS. 

t'rsAUiDAL Fuchsias. — As decidedly the best collection of Fuchsias shown at 
Sydenham on July 2nd consisted wholly of plants of this shape, I give you my plan of 
growing them, and I hope that Mr. Bousie, the exhibitor of the groap in question, will 
favour your readers with his mode of cultivation next week. I put a few old plants in 
a warm pit or vinery, where the temperature ranges about 55*^, abont the end of 
January or beginning of February, in order that they may have pnshed out plenty of 
young wood by the middle of March. I then take off what cuttings I can get from 
each sort, preferring the shortest-jointed wood. First prepare as many four-inch pots 
as you may require, taking care that they are well drained, and the compost of a sharp 
open nature — coarse river sand intermixed with leaf-mould will be found to answer very 
weU, with about one inch of silver sand on the top^ for the purpose of inducing the 
cuttings to root freely. Water gently with a fine-rosed pot, then plimge the pots in the 
propagating pit, where there is a gentle moist bottom-heat, where in the course of 
three weeks they wiU have made roots enough to stand potting off. You may now pot ' 
off singly into three-inch pots in a light open sifted compost of rich loam, leaf-soil, and 
sand, equal parts, and if you have any bottom-heat to spare they will be the better to 
be plunged in it for a day or two, to give the young roots a start. They may now be 
removed to a waim pit or vinery, or whatever you find most convenient, where the 
atmosphere is kept moist, which will ensm*e a strong, healthy, and vigorous growth. 
When you find the pots fuU of roots repot into six-inch pots, using for this shift a good 
rieh compost of turfy loam two parts, one of old rotten cow-droppings, leaf-soil, and 
sand. As this will be thdr last ehift this season, care must be taken to provide good 
drainage ; thia con bc.secured by putting in plenty of potsherds, mth two or three Uts 
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of open turf or moss over all. As tlie plants will now be pnshiog strongly, they must 
be tied to a neat stake, as they will be sending out laterals or side shoots. As the 
making of these side branches secures the formation of the plant, a little weak sheep's 
dung liquid-manure will be found very beneficial at this period of their growth. As the 
first tier of laterals has made its first joint, pinch it at that ; this ¥riU not only enable 
yon to have two shoots from each lateral, but will cause the leader to push away, and 
furnish you "with plenty of side wood. The four first tiers of laterals will be enough to 
pinch this season^ the rest may be allowed to grow on. They will be forming nice 
little plants now, so they may as well be taken to the greenhouse or conservatory, where, 
with a gay profusion of flowers, they will assist in keeping the house ** dressy" for a 
short time. By the middle of November water should be withheld gradually, in order 
to ripen the wood, and they may be placed in a dry cold pit, or any out-of-the-way 
place, such as under the greenhouse stage, for instance, where they must remain all 
winter, as they will require no more attention till the end of February, when a little 
water may be applied sparingly to induce them to start ; the knife must now be applied 
to cut back the side shoots that were pinched last year, to the second joint on the wood 
they made after they were pinched, and a couple of tiers of single shoots to the second 
joint, the rest to the first, and the leader to within four inches ; thus you will have a 
pyramidal basis to work on. Place them now in a warm vinery, and they will soon 
show indications of rapid growth. After they are fairly started turn them out of their 
pots, and shake off all loose soil, and examine the roots ; repot now in ten-inch pot«, 
using strong fibry loam of a rich texture, old cow-dung, leaf-soil, and sand, equal parts, 
well mixed. As stated for last season, attend well to drainage, as they will require no 
more pot room this season ; replace them again in heat, and pinch in according to the 
directions laid down for last season, always aiming at having the plant broad and full 
at the pot, and tapering to the top. Pinching should, however, be stopped after the 
Ist of June, for by the middle of the month they should get a prominent place in the 
conservatory, where, by July, they will be the objects of the greatest admiration in the 
house ; liquid-manure must not be omitted upon any account at least three times a 
week, as this is now the only thing the plant will derive its nourishment from, and will 
cause it to bloom right on till October, when it will be getting unsightly, snd may be 
removed out of doors to make room for some other favourite. When cold nights set in, 
remove them as before to a cold pit, etc. No more attention will be necessary till 
spring, when they may be pruned and started according to the time they are wanted in 
bloom. They can be had in bloom, by putting a few into heat by the beginning of 
January, about the middle of May ; others, started accordingly, will enable you to have 
them in flower all the summer. Mr. Bousie's plants to be so fine now were doubtless 
struck in autumn ; mine are chiefly for display late in summer. — W. F. {QardcTier's 
Chronicle),- 


BRIEF EEMAEKS. 

The LxTculia. oratissima. Fragrant Lueulia, By "Amicus.** — In order to bring 
into that notice and extent of culture it so deservedly merits, I beg to introduce it to 
the readers of your Magazine again. Last autumn I had a plant in bloom, that had 
numerous heads of flowers, which were from ten to twelve inches in diameter, similar 
to the largest of the Hydrangea, each lovely pink blossom being an inch and a half 
across, or more* Dr. Wallich, its discoverer, says of it, " It is impossible to conceive 
anything more beautiful than this tree when covered with its numerous rounded panicles 
of pink-coloured, very fragrant, large blossoms. It is a native of Nepal and Sylhet, in 
the former country growing in great abundance on Nag Uijooro and some of the other 
smaller hills in the valley ; also at Bechiako and Koolakan ; it delights in exposed, 
rather naked, situations, flowering, according to the locality in which it is found, nearly 
the whole year through. I can well conceive that the plant deserves this praise from 
what I saw of it, and still more so from the account with which I was supplied by the 
individual who managed the specimen I was favoured to see. The plant of LucuUa had 
been cultivated by me in a pot for two years, and with tolerable success ; but observing 
it to look very sickly, I determined to tiy the experiment of putting it into a large box, 
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of vrhich there are several, fitted at the back of a house, intermediate between a green- 
house and stove, aud designed for climbers. This was done in March, and the plant 
soon began to show, by its vigorous shoots, how well this change of treatment 
suited its nature. By the month of October it had attaiued a height of six feet and a 
half, each shoot being terminated by a magnificent head of flowers, similar to what you 
saw ; the larger bunches, of which there were twenty-fom*, measuring three feet in cir- 
cumference, besides thirty smaller ones. I am inclined to believe that the atmosphere of 
a stove is too hot and dose, and that of the greenhouse rather too cold and damp, 
considering the late season at which the Luculia flowers ; whereas, in the place to 
which it was removed, I frequently give a little fire heat by day during autumn, thus 
allowing air to be admitted at the same time, and the windows to be opened without 
detriment from the external cold. The soil in which it grows consists of a mixture of 
loam and leaf-mould, with bits of charcoal intermixed, and a free drainage. I am not 
aware that any other peculiar management is required, except daily syringing during its 
growth to destroy the red spider^ to whose attacks it is extremely liable ; also, after the 
spring growth^ the young wood requires to be gradually hardened off, and towards 
autumn be placed out'doors; the plants will then bloom fine in-doors, on being taken 
there in due course. 

Thirty-six best Fansies. — I annex the names of thirty-six of the best Fansies in 
cultivation, according to my experience in growing every good yariety known. Tioehe 
Yellow-ground Varieties : Alice (Downie & Laird), Ajax (Oswald), Lord John Russell 
(Turner), Alpheus (Dickson & Co.), Emperor (Hales), Hampden (Oswald), Duke of 
Newcastle (Turner), Monarch (Hale), Kev. H. Gossett (Turner), Lord Falmerston 
(Turner), Father Gavazzi (Holland), Sir John Cathcart (Turner). Twelve White- 
ground Varieties : Beauty (Downie & Laird), Nonpareil (Dickson) Duchess of Suther- 
land (Turner), Lord Baglan (Campbell), Royal Standard (Dickson & Co.), Minerva 
(Dickson & Co.), Marion (Dickson & Co.), Earl Mansfield (Dickson <fe Co.), Royal 
"Visit (Dickson & Co.), Charles Cowan (M*Nab), Argo (Galbraith), Marchioness of 
Bath (Wheeler). Six Bark Selfs : J. B. Gough (Downie «fe Laird), Duke of Sutherland 
(Tunley), Royal Albert (Turner), Medora (Downie & Laird), Fanny Kemble (Downie 
& Laird), Menmon (Turner). Three Yellow Selfs: Sovereign (Dickson & Co.), Won- 
derful (Hooper), Golden Eagle (Dickson & Co.) Three White Selfs: Royal White 
(Thomson), Mrs. H. B. Douglas (Downie & Laird), Countess of Strathmore (Hampden). 
The varieties are inserted as they stand progressively in quality. — Robert R. Oswald, 
Vauxhall, Birmingham. — Midland Florist. 

Drainage for Fots. — I am but a novice and amatem*, yet little as my experience 
is, I have found in it the incalculable good eficcts of perfect drainage, and have long 
used a material that I have not anywhere seen noticed, although amongst the wise men 
of the profession it may be quite familiar — that of using the round cinder that falls, 
from steam-engine fiirnace-fires. It is clean and half vitiified, and agrees with the 
health of plants. I first place a few crocks to keep the hole free, then one or two 
inches of these ashes, then a little moss, and, lastly, the lumpy soil, etc. ; by which I 
effect in a superior way all that is needed. The advantage that the plan possesses is, 
that no worms will go through these ashes, and they make a most perfect drainage.-^ 
Senex. 

On Gentiaka acaulis. — It is best propagated by seed, which should be sown, as 
soon as ripe, in pots filled with loam and peat-mould. The pots to be placed in the 
shade till the approach of winter, when they should have the protection of a cold frame. 
In the course of the next summer the plants will be large enough to be pricked off into 
other pots, fiUed as before, and put in the shade. They should be kept in frames during 
another winter, and in the second spring they wiU be fit for final transplantation. It is 
necessary to observe, that if edgings ore to be made of this plant, they should be planted 
at least four or five inches within the border or clump ; and if planted in " patches 
quaint," should seldom be moved, as few plants suffer more by being disturbed. A 
moist rich loam is the best soil for this plant. — Isabella. 


FLOEAL OPERATIONS FOE NOVEMBEE. 

Flower 0arden. — Anemones and Ranunculuses still ^flant for early spring bloom. 
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A nnmber of the Titrban Banuneulutet in patches are very sliovry. Tulips: plant 
immediately. A bed with raised sides,. six inches high, is usnaUy preferred, and 
having the surface of the bed a few inches higher in the middle than the sides. 
Let the bulbs be covered four inches deep, ffjfaoinths for a bed shoAld be planted 
directly. Auriculas^ PolifatUhuses, etc. : allow a free circulation of air between the 
sides of the pots ; raise the frame a few inches, and leave an opening. Camatiofu, etc. : 
have all air possible, but guard from excess of rain and severe frost. Ikihlias : take up 
on a dry day; allow the stem to remain about half a yard long at present ; in a fort- 
night afterwards cut it to six inches or less, if tolerably dry. CMrysatttAemunu : allow 
all air possible, to prevent them being drawn up weakly. £v^ other waterifig at the 
roots must be with liquid manure. Thin the flower-beds, and, if required for ei£ibition, 
only retain one flower to a shoot. Pink and Pansy beds : have small sticks pricked 
among the shoots or round the beds, to prevent the plants being twisted off by the 
wind. Mildeuf sometimes attacks Carnations, Pinks, and Pansies, and eauses the 
leaves to be spotted ; dust the foliage under and over with sulphur. Holhfhoehs : the 
sooner planted, the better they will bloom. Lobelias of the t^ class, in beds, should 
be taken up and placed in shallow pans or boxes, closely together ; give but little water 
daring winter ; they may be kept in any cool place free from frost and damp. Verbenas : 
keep near the glass, give all air possible ; only preserve from fogs and frt)et, and examine 
the under side of the leaves, to see if green*fly be there ; if so, fumigate dire^Stly. If 
mildew appears, apply sulphur, only give water to the roots to keep the soil jttst moist. 
Dress flower-beds : give an addition of fresh soil and manure, divide and replant 
perennials, biennials, etc. Let a Hbcral profusion of spring flowering bulbs and herba- 
ceous perennials, etc., be planted in beds and borders near to the dwelHng-hooae, as 
Crocus, AeoniteSf Snowdrops, Seillas, Byacinths, early Tulips, etc. ; and EepaHeas^ 
Double Primroses, Polyanthuses, Jurieulas, Wallflowers, Drompton Stocks, etc. ; also 
the little Arabis grandiflora, Draba (Axoides, Sriea cornea, Dielytra spectabiUs, Sedum 
oppositifoUa, Turban Banuneulus, and Anemones, etc. They produce a cheerful 
appearance during the spring months, and are handsome to be viewed from the rooms. 
If severe frost occurs, protect beds of bulbs. The stock of bedding plants must be 
looked after, whether in cutting, pots, or otherwise ; allow plenty of air on all 
suitable occasions ; do. not over-water, rather have them nearly dry during the season 
of rest. Fill spare beds with evergreen shrubs that are in pots. 

Grebnhousk, etc. — Pelargoniums : Repot the show class, give plenty of air, not 
too much water ; fumigate if green-fly appear. Stop the lead of every shoot of the 
large plants which are wanted to be in bloom in June, towards end of month, and also 
of the young plants struck the past summer, to cause them to push side shoots. 
Azaleas, for early bloom, place in higher heat, and keep those cool which are to bloom 
late. Calceolarias, keep iu a cool place just from frost; cuttings strike well now. 
iR'opaolum trieolorum, and other tuberous roots, must now be potted, if to bloom next 
season. T. Zobbianum, Hookerianum, etc., encourage; they will bloom through 
winter. Salvia splendens, fulgens, and gesnerijlora encourage; they are fine im 
antmnn and winter bloom. Chinese Primroses repot. Chrysanthenmms, keep in airy 
eool situations. Oxcdis elegans and others will bloom by due attention. Neapolitan 
and BsLssian Violets have in abundance in frames. Ixias, et-c., now pot and place in a 
oool situation, or plant out of doors in a warm place. Cactus truneaius will now 
show for bloom. Cinerarias keep in a frume near glass, but preserve insm firost. A few 
may be forced for vrinter bloom ; fumigate with tobacco, to save from ravages of the 
green-fly. 

FoBcnro Stote or Ptt. — ^Now have a stock of all the winter flowering plants 
brought in ; begin with a temperature of about 55^, and increase gradually up to ^b°. 
In addition to all bulbs, see the list in last month's calendar of winter blooming plants. 

Shrubs and Trees. — If evergreen shrubs and trees were not planted last month as 
directed, they should be immediately ; the earlier the more successful. Plant Moses 
now ; it is the best time. Give six inches thick of well-rotted dung to all standard and 
other roses ; take off a portion of soil, lay on the manure, and cover with earth. Prune 
Sases of any class but the China, Tea, and Panisian, 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

EOSE, GLOIRE DE DIJOJST. 

SosA is derived from the Celtic rhod, red, in reference to the prevail- 
ing colour of the flowers at the period when it was given. The 
name now carries with it a charm, as well for the beauty as the 
unrivalled fragrance of its flowers, and it has justly been the theme 
of writers from the remotest antiquity, as a favourite and universal 
object of nature among all civilized nations. Mrs. Hemans has 
composed the following beautiful lines on this exquisite flower : 

*' How much of memory dwells amidst thy bloom, 

Bose! CTer wearing beauty for thy dower; 
' The bridal day, the festival, the tomb, — 

Thou hast thy part in each, thou stateliest flower. 

Therefore, with thy sweet breath come floating by 

A thousand images of love and grief; 
Dreams fill'd with tokens of mortality, 

Deep thoughts of all things beautiful and brief. 

Not suc^ thy spells o'er those that haU'd thee first, 

In the clear ught of Eden's golden day ; 
There thv rich leaves to crimson glory burst, 

lookea with no dim remembmnce of decay." 

The Sose is thought to have given name to the Holy Land, where 
Solomon sang its praise ; as Si/ria appears to be derived from Suri, a 
beautiful and delicate species of Itose, for which that country has 
always been famous, and hence called Subiatah, the Zand of Bases, 

<*I!ach common bush shall S^frian rosei wear." 

ViBGIL. 

*' Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave." 

T. MoOBB, 

Ludovica Yerthema, who travelled in the East in 1503, says that 
Tuseaf^ was particularly celebrated for roses, aud V^t h^ saw flowers 
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both red, white, and yellow. Sir William Ouseley states in his work 
on Persia, that when he entered the flower garden belonging to the 
governor of a castle near Eassa, he was overwhelmed with roses. 
The celebrated Princess Nourmahal caused an entire canal to be 
filled' with rose-water, for the gratification of the G-reat Mogul. 
The heat of the sun disengaging the water from the essential oil of 
the rose, this substance was remarked floating on the surface of the 
canal ; and it was thus that the essence of Otto of Soses was first 
discovered. 

The Sose we now figure belongs to the section termed Tea Moses, 
It is a seedling obtained by MM. Jacotot, of Dijon, who exhibited 
it recently at the Horticultural Society's show at Cote, in France, 
the grand medal was awarded for it, and the judges named it The 
Gloet of Dijon. Subsequently it was shown at the exhibition of 
the Horticultural Society of the Seine, in Paris, and the Lady 
Patronesses' large gold medal was awarded for it. The plant is of 
vigorous habit, handsome large foliage, rich shining green above, with 
the under side of the young leaves a beautiful carmine-red. It is a 
free bloomer, producing lar^e flowers (we have seen some as much 
as five inches across, of a full double), they are most delightfully 
fragrant. In dry situations it proves to be quite hardv, either u{)on 
its own roots, or worked upon other stocks. It is a cnarming plant 
ibr the greenhouse, either planted out in a bed or in a pot, and for 
forcing is superior to any other Hose; by proper treatment, a 
succession may be had all the year. Being so valuable an acquisition, 
and easy of propagation, plants may be had at most of the principal 
nurseries of our own country, at a very reasonable price. 


BULBOUS BOOTS. 

BY MB. CHABIBS BBENABD SAUIITDEBS, OP CJ|SABIA1? KUBSEBY, 

JEBSEY.' 

Why bulbous-rooted plants are, as a general rule, less the object of 
the British gardener's attention than others is a question which has 
often suggested itself to my mind, for they are almost endless as to 
varieties and seasons of blooming. Before the snow leaves the 
ground, in the commencement of the year, we find the Winter Aconite 
producing its pretty little buttercup-like flowers, and contrasting 
their golden beauty with the driven whiteness of the surrounding 
surface, quickly succeeded by the Snowdrop — which hangs its lovely 
head in the most perfect semblance of humility, emblematising 
ch^ty in one of its most simple forms— followed by Orod^ innu- 
merable as to colour — yellow, blue, white, striped, cloth of gold, cloth 
of silver, and many more — as well as beautiful in form. Then come 
the pretty little Tulips : Ihte de Van Thol, arrayed in crimson and 
golden hues, symbols of the rich vestments of the royal Duke, 
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whilst tke pretty Duohesse de Farma, thougli less richly clothed as to 
colours gay, proves, by the pretty contrast of purple and white, all 
that modesty of appearance which gives grace to its charms. Num- 
berless others belonging to the same tnun vie with each other in 
endeavours to produce an effect which elevates the mind as well as 
pleases the eye. Tulipiy though less fashionable now than they were 
a century ago, are nevertheless beautiful flowers. It is true we can* 
not all stand at the end of the canopied bed and say, with the enthu- 
siastic admirer, ** That bed is worth Hundreds of pounds ;" nor would 
many of the accomplished young ladies of the present day be con- 
sidered very desirable partners for life, if their sires could only: 
present them an '^ unique root'* of some particular variety of Tulip, as 
» marriage portion, unless other qualifications compensated for the 
deficiency. No ; we would not wish any to enter so arduously on the 
love of Tulips, for fear they might prove the truth of the aphorism, 
'^ hottest love is soonest cold ;'' but we would have them so far enter 
into the spirit of enjoying them, as to feel a glow of delight, in look- 
ing at them, and distinguishing the marked characteristics which 
constitute a good flower, as well as to feel they were deservedly the 
objects of their admiration, not of adoration. 

Thus enlarging on the love of Tulips has led us from the regular 
rotation which we had purposed following, and we must now bring 
up the rear. Winter Aoonites^ Snowdrops^ Groei, and Uarh/ Tulips 
are followed, if not preceded, by Hyacinths, in all their fragrance, 
beauty of colour, and wax-like perfectness of form. My lady's 
boudoir and drawing-room, no more than the humble cotter's win- 
dows, is too select a situation for their charms; and as Mynheer 
manages to supply us with them at such a moderate rate as to enable 
us aU to enjoy them, why are they not more generally esteemed, 
and more generally cultivated, and why do the positions in which we 
find them growing prove the exceptions instead of the general rule P 
Could not eflbrts be made to cultivate them at home instead, of looking 
to " Johnny Dutchman" for the annual supply P and could not the 
gratification of growing as well as flowering them be extended 
through the different seasons of the year P Where the soil is rich 
and deep, we might follow the plans they adopt, and with the same 
appliances, we might produce the same effects. The only answer or 
excuse we can offer to such a proposition is, '^ that our fathers did 
not do it before us, and that we must needs follow their routine." - 
Hyacinths are followed by the bold Orovm Imperial Lily, in its 
different varieties of coloiw, styles of growth, and variegations of 
foliage ; and where are the plants coming into bloom ou our borders, 
at the same period of the year, that can vie with them as to import- 
ance of appearance P Their beautiful pendent bell-shaped flowers, 
surmounted by the Imperial feather, court our attention, whilst 
Amaryllis may, with the application of a little bottom heat, be made 
to follow suit. The pretty dwarf varieties of Sparaxis tricolor, of 
hues innumerable, and contrasts unequalled in artistic combinations, 
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with laiM, in all their graceful styles of growth and b^uty of 
colours, bid defiance to flowers as a whole, for competition as to 
elegance. Oxalis, too, now claim their position and demand our 
regard — to repeat the claim once more towards the close of the season. 
Scillas now produce their bold umbels and spikes of bloom, and the 
pretty Peacock Irisy or Vieussettxia glaucapea, expands its pretty 
flowers from the scathes, which contain one, two, tnree, and some- 
times fovu* or even five blooms, in which its pretty contrast of white 
and blue displays itself, as the most perfect symbol of a combination 
of chastity and beauty ; and I shall be lost— aye, perfectly lost— if I 
attempt to describe all the other beautiful bulbous-rooted plants and 
flowers I am accustomed to see at this midsummer season of the 
year. But as I left all the varieties of the JVarcw«»unmentioned when 
I descanted on the beauties of the Hyadnihy I must also leave many 
here unnoticed, and proceed to mention that QladioU now begin to 
show their beauties and expand their delicate petals^ beginning with 
the varieties which have been raised with and &om Golville's hybrid, 
taking up G. imiania and the distinct and classicallv-correct marked 
cardinalis, with the intermediate varieties crossed m>m Q. ramosus, 
and continuing with the beautiful varieties of G, GcmdavensiSy which 
are the oflspring of the now disregarded G, NatalensU^ some of which 
are still in bloom (November 7), during which period we get 
Idliums in great variety and beau^ of growth, both of plant and 
corolla, which, combined with their fragrance, make us like them 
best when we know them most. 

Bulbs not only show their beauties in winter, spring, and summer, 
but in autumn also our gardens continue to be adorned by their 
pretty flowers. The pretty ColcMeum auttm/nale flowers late, and, in 
sheltered aituations, is still in all simplicity displaying its nakedness 
of stem. The Ghiernsey and Jersey Lilies {Nerine Samiensis and 
Amaryllis belladonna), though more rich in colours, and stronger in 
s^les of growth, follow its example, and only produce their leaves 
after the splendour of their flowers is gone. The Autumnal Crocus 
(Steinhergea luted) flowers at this season too, and shows its pretty 
contrast of dark green foliage and golden-yellow flowers to the 
admiring gaze ; whilst the Mower of the West Wind (Zephgranthes 
eandidus) shows its masses of white to such perfection, as to leave 
us unsurprised that the river on whose banks it was originally found 
should have received the Spanish appellation of '^ La Plata." 

Many are the beauties I have le^ unnoticed in this short encomium 
of these objects of attention mingled with neglect. Anemones and 
Banuneulus to wit. Bulbs are for the most part admired whilst in 
flower, neglected afberwards, and condemned as difficult to manage. 
I might have expatiated more largely on their attractions, but it is 
not on limited space nor in a limited portion of time this is to be 
done ; and I might be suspected of being more correct in precept 
than example, if I gave instructions to restrain the passion as to 
Tulips, and allowed the objects of my love to make me unlimited in 
their praise. 
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That bulbs might be cultivated to a greater extent advantageously, 
and very much to the decoration of our gardens, I am persuaded. I 
could meet many of the objections which might be raised against 
them. Don't think me vain, reader ; I would meet, I should have 
said. Objections are very often met in a very unsatisfactory manner, 
excepting as far as the individual meeting them is concerned. I have 
long practised and enjoyed the cultivation of bulbs, and find the 
pleasures attending it to be continual, inasmuch as I find that with 
care they may be made to last all the seasons through, and some may 
be had in bloom every month of the year. 


EEMAEKS ON LANTANA SELLOVIANA. 

BT MB. aBOBGB HABBIKa, DVNHAM*MA.SSBT PABK, KBA.B 

ALTBIKOHAH, OHBSHIBE. 

This Lantana, altbough a stove plant, flourishes- as a bedder, and 
in my opinion far surpasses many ; so far in comparison as aladness 
is to sadness. Having frequently had the pleasure of seemg and 
observing how beds of it have been admired by visiting parties, one 
after another, time after time, and all always, or pretty nearly so, in 
the same tale, such has convinced me of its value as a bedder, and 
caused me to fall in love with it, as John Derby did with Mary Gold, 
not to be extinguished for a trifle, Oh, no ! but rather advocate a 
more extensive cultivation in every garden, great and small. 

It has the habit of the old but much-admired Verbenas^ Sabini, and 
Melindres superb^ and, like them, is suitable for beds near walks, 
to soften off" what would appear hard into a finer finish. To 
manage plants of this, there is no more difficulty than with Heliotro- 
piums and Ageratums, The treatment is the same, but requires a 
little more heat than those during the wintery to keep them in good 
health, and in sprmg, to enable them to push vigorously, so that the 
plants may be well established previous to planting out. 

It forms a bed with little care^ 

And does bloom freely, wondrous fair. 

I must again say it is a great favourite of mine, either grown as a 
pot plant or a bedder, and therefore offer my brief remarks as an 
advocate for its far more general culture, hoping some little good will 
be the result. 


A FEW WOEDS ON HYBEID EHODODENDEONS. 

BY MESSBS. BTAJn)ISH ANP KOBLB, OF BAGSHOT NUBSSBT. 

A F£W months since a discussion was carried on in the pages of the 
Gardener's Okronicle, relative to the merits of certain races of Eho- 
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dodendronfl. The subject was, in a garden sense, an impoituit one ; 
and we Tentured^ in taking pa^ in the discussion, to adrocste vieira 
which from experience we knew to be conrect. 

The originator of the discussion, ^ J. B.," endeaTonred to ptoTe 
that grafted Bhododendrons were inferior, for garden deoantion, to 
plants on their own roots ; and that seedHnga mm 12. o n fto n wi w vere 
much to be preferred to anj of the numerooa hardj hybrids now ao 
generaUj cmtiTated. 

It appears to us worth while to reproduce here tiie sabatanoe of 
what we said in reference to the advantages of reallj bardj hybrids 
oyer the numerous progeny so warmly eulogized by ** J. S.," which 
indeed are but seedlings direct from, or but once removed from J2. 
arbor eum; and especially as the past severe winter has more than 
verified our opinion, that such plants are worthless for out-door 
culture. Very many cultivators have yet to learn what the qualities 
are which a Bhododendron for successful cullivAtion in the open ground 
should possess. We believe we Bh3ll be doing good service in giving 
that information. 

The hybrid Bhododendrona now so generally grown are from 
Crosses and intercrosses between the Indian arhoreum and some hardy 
kind, as ponticitm, cataichiense, or caucasicum ; with these materials 
the hybridizer has produced the greater part of our innumerable cul- 
tivated varieties, and which are every year being added to. Nor 
must it be supposed that the varieties which we already possess are 
merely augmented in number by such additions. On the contrary, 
some desirable quality, either in the shape or size of their flowers, or 
in the brilliancy of their colours, or plants that bloom at an earlier 
age and in greater abundance, are some of the advantages which are 
constantly being obtained ; or a combination in the same plant of 
qualities previously existing in separate ones, or perhaps a more 
hardy 'Constitution is infused into a particular kind; at all events, 
with each addition to the niunber of existing kinds, the aim is to 
produce and to perpetuate some desirable quality or qualities not 
previously obtained. 

Now it is well known that seedlings from, or even once removed 
from B, arhoreum are not suited for general culture. We have 
nothing to say against the beauty of their flowers, for they are un- 
doubtedly very attractive ; but as they are generally produced very 
early in the spring) they ore in the majority of seasons, and in the 
absence of artificial protection, much damaged or wholly destroyed. 
However much the advocates of these early blooming plants may 
write or speak in their favour, we know too well that the delicate 
petals of a Bhododendron cannot be preserved in beauty when 
subjected to the influence of cutting winds, driving rains, and a 
temperature of eight or ten degrees below the freezing jpoint in 
March or April. 

We are frequently told as a piece of valuable information that, in the 
garden of Mr. So»and*so, there is a magnificent hardy Bhododendron, 
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with deep ted or crimson flowers, which are generally in full bloom 
in February or March. Sometimes we hear of these prodigies in 
January, when the season has been very mild; and such information 
is usually followed by a hint that it would be much to our advantage 
to make interest with the fortunate possessors of such treasures for 
a plant or two of the kind. 

Sometimes we are induced to have a peep at these prodigies ; not 
for our own gratification^ howerer, for we are always well prepared 
for the kind of exhibition that awaits us. The plants are generally sur- 
rounded by an ugly framework of poles and rods, with an addition in 
the shape of a cobection of old mats, pieces of carpet, scraps of 
canvas, and a bundle or two of straw, lying at hand in a convenient 
comer, to protect with in frosty nights (and in the day too, when 
cutting winds and pelting rains prevail), forming altogether by no 
means a gardenesque scene. But of course that is of little con- 
sequence ; doesn't the plant live in the open air and bloom in winter? 

Now we simply ask what are the advantages which these plants 
possess over hardy and free blooming hybrids P We confess not to 
perceive their superiority in any one particular. Tp enable the 
reader, however, to form a just condusion of their respective merits, 
we will place their prominent characteristics side by sine. 


Seedlings direct from, or hui 
anoe removed from Shododendron 
arbareum. 

They never bloom till they are 
twenty years old, and then very 
sparingly. 

In the majority of seasons, and 
especially if the early part of the 
year is mild, the flowers, in con- 
sequence of being produced then, 
are destroyed or much damaged 
by wind, rain, and frost, which in- 
variably follow. 

The flowers are usually of a 
very rich colour. 


Garden hybrids; the adtantages 
of which we are advocating. 

They bloom abundantly, and 
when not more than three or four 
years from seed. 

The flowers never get cut off 
by frost; and, from being pro- 
duced after spring has fairly set 
in, they are not liable to damage 
from frost or rough weather. 


The various kinds produce 
flowers of the richest as well as the 
most delicate tints. Deep crimson 
and pure white, with all the 
intermediate shades, may be found 
among the plants in cultivation. 

The plants are not damaged by 
frost. 


In very severe weather, like that 
of the past winter, the plants 
themselves are killed or damaged. 

It gives us great pleasure to be able to state that we have suc- 
ceeded in raising a number of very beautiful white-flowered varieties f 
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which posaesa the desirable property of blooming at the same time 
with the majority of hardy hybrids. All the vazietiea with white 
flowers hitherto obtained, bloom either too eariy of too late in the 
season to be reaUy eflectire in the American garden. Thoee which 
we shall have to offer will supply the deficiency. Plants will be ready 
for delivery nest aeaaon. We will add that their flowers are Yery 
large, and of good form and substance. The truBBBs too are Tery 
flne ; and altogether these varieties are much superior to any othw 
hardy white fibododendrons in. cidtivation. 

It will thus be seen that these much-vaunt«d tender plants poaaess 
not a single desirable quality that is not participated in by the hardy 
hybrids; and that the latter have very many sterling merite peculiarly 
their own. As we have before observed, we confess that the flowers 
of these first hybrids tae very beautiful; but we cannot yield oar 
opinion that the plants are, for general cultivation, all but worthless. 

Although so much has already been done — so many valuable points 

tftined and secured by hybridizing the Bhododendron — we may oon- 
dently look for still greater results. In the SikUm Bhododendrona 
we have the material for giving new features to succeeding crosaes. 
In fact, we now possess a large number of plants, the result of hy- 
bridizing, between our best hardy hybrids and lEdgetnortkii, Dalhouita, 
ciliaium, fflaucum, etc. ; amongst which we believe there will be 
found some very remarkable kinds. Then from ftUgent and 
Thomptonii we shall obtain brilliancy of colour, rivalUng even ' 
arbotiwm itself; while Wightii will contribute a yellow tint, and 
Sodfftomi the beautiful form of its individual flowers, as well as that 
of its flne compact truss. These are a few of the features which we 
sb^ doubtless derive from the Sikkim Bhododendrons ; and many 
other species, not named here, present equally desirable and, doubtless, 
obtainable characteristics. 

But there is one feature belonging to them wbich we have not 
named — their fragra/nee. To the very beautiful Edgevoortkii this is , 
awarded in a strilnng degree. So powerful is it, indeed, that one or 
two open flowers wUl impregnate the atmosphere of a large house. 
If we succeed, and doubtless we shall, in imparting this quality to 
our hardv kinds, the Bhododendron will then indeed justly claim the 
title of the queen of hardy plants. 


TEEATMENT OP THE BEST GBEENH0T7SE PLANTS. 

:K. THOMAS 8PEABS, OABDEITEB AT ATtAHD ABBST. 

oticed that a correspondent recently solicited the practical 
of the best greeilhouae pliints, induces me to forward the 
R a commencement ; a continuation will be sent for each 
month, till the best are completed. 
— This handsome family of plants will, with ordinary care, 
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grow and flower freelj ; and few plants better repay the cnltivator 
for his care and trouble. Use, when pottine; (which should be done 
early in spring), some good turfy peat, well broken with the spade, 
but not sifted ; mix with it a ^ood quantity of sand, if it do not 
contain it already. When potting, take care you do not injure any 
of the young fibres. Drain the pots well, which should not be over- 
large ; place a littie mould over the drainage, then place the plant in 
the pot, and tightly press the mould between the old ball and the pot ; 
if the mould is quite dry, which it ought to be, it cannot be pressed 
too tight ; if a plant is loosely potted, and holes lefb between the old 
ball and the pot, the plants never thrive well. When potted, give 
them a gentle watering, and place them in the greenhouse, where 
they can have plenty of light and air ; and never, on any occasion, 
should they be crowded among other plants, but should stand per- 
fectly iree. They also require to be kept in the house during summer, 
and to be shaded a few hours each day from the powerful rays of the 
sun. Cuttings simply prepared, planted in sand, and covered with a 
hand-glass, placed in the propagating-house, .will root freely. 
Ptmelia deeuesata auperha, hmgifolia, glauca^ hiipiday Sendersoni, 
apeddbUis swperha^ are very fine plants. 

Gardenia, — Most of this genus are hothouse plants, except two 
species, namely, O.flarida and Q. radicana, which are best kept in a 
cool pit, from the time they go out of fiower till it be desirable to 
make them form flower-buds for th^ succeeding season, when they 
should be shifted into fresh mould (sandy peat suits them best), 
plunged, or rather set, on the surface of ti pretty atrana bottom heat, a 
moiat ateam heat being kept up in the pits, and the lights kept rather 
closely shut. They will, by this means, show abundance of bloom 
buds and beautiful fresh foliage; and when they are just about 
coming into bloom, if removed to the greenhouse, they will continue 
longer in flower, and perfume the house with tneir delightful 
fragrance. They are readily propagated by cuttings of the last year's 
wood, planted in very sandy peat, without glasses, in a humid, rather 
warm atmosphere. Gardenia ^florida and radicana are the only green- 
house species. 

Struthiola, — This pretty genus of Cape plants has of late years 
been rather neglected. It is a fact too generally known, that many 
of our old beautiful plants are nearly lost sight of ; while plants much 
inferior to them are substituted in their stead, merely because they 
are new. The subject of this [remark I have with pleasure seen 
grown to perfection in a few collections. The soil that suits them 
best is equal parts of good fresh loam and peat, with a little sand, 
sifted and well mixed together ; drain well when potting, and make 
the mould firm about theu' roots, as recommended for I^imelias; 
keep them in a light and airy part of the greenhouse during summer, 
and never place them out of doors, as it is almost sure to kill them, 
they being very delicate plants, particularly S. erecta. In winter, 
they require to be kept in a light and airy part of the house, per- 
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fectly free from damp, as damp is almost sure to kill them : very 
often half the plants will damp away. This is frequently the case 
with S, ereeta; but if potted, and carefully managed, thej will soon 
grow and flower freely. Cuttings placed in sand, much m the sapie 
manner as Heaths, will root freely. About the middle of January is 
the best time to put them in, as I have found it difficult to projpagate 
some of the species at other seasons. 8truihiola ereda^ ovaia, wrgata^ 
pubeseens, and tomentosa are the best^ and bloom iieely ; some are 
fragrant too. 

Leschenauliia, — The four species of this genus^with which I am 
acquainted are free growing and free flowering plants, and will 
succeed admirably potted in sandy peat and placed in the green- 
house, and attended to like Struthiolas and JPimeUas. A few may 
be turned out of doors with the miscellaneous greenhouse plants 
during summer. I have had them also to grow and flower freely, 
turned out of their pots, into clumps, in the flower-garden, where 
they look indeed both neat and pretty ; though it must be admitted 
they succeed, at all seasons, best in the greenhouse, as k seems 
to be their proper habitation. Cuttings oi the half-ripened wood, 
prepared and put in sand in the same manner as Heaths, put in at 
any time during summer, in a cold frame, and not corered with 
glasses, will root freely. Le$chenauUiafarmo9ay Baxteri vufjor, Jnldba 
grandijlora, and Uloha splendens major aro the best, and deserving a 
place in every greenhouse. Th^ flne blue flowers of the hilobas con- 
trast beautifully with the scarlet and orange colours of the other 
kinds. All are profuse bloomers, and the plants are neat. 


EE3itAEKS ON SALPIGLOSSISES. 

SV KB. WtLtilAM BEKDELL, TLOWEB OABDEKSB, aBAKGE HOXTSEy 

ITEAB KAKOHESTEB. 

Von the information of such of your readers as may be desirous of 
cultivating this singularly beautiful family of plants, I now, agreeably 
to a promise, send you an account of a method practised here, which 
has uniformly succeeded, to the admiration of all who have seen them. 
Early in March I sow the seed, covering it about one-eighth of an 
inch, in wide-mouthed and hollow pots, well drained, in a compost of 
light yellow loam and heath-mould in equal parts, adding about one- 
sixth of fine white sand, and place them on a shelf close to the 
glass in the stove (a cucumber bed might do, but, on account of the 
damp there, I prefer the stove), watering with a fine syringe, so as to 
keep the soil just moist. As soon as they have four leaves each, I 
pot them into sixties, one in each, in the same compost, only adding 
a little fine vegetable mould, taking care to drain well with broken 
pots about the size of peas. I place them again on the shelf before 
mentioned, shading them until they can bear the Hght- without 
flagging. 
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As the plants advance in growth thej are potted into larger pots 
four times. I flower them in pots about six inches wide and eight 
deep. To cause them to flower strong, I remove them, after the third 
potHng, into a cold frame facinff the south, and on all fine days 
expose them, by drawing off the lights, to the full air and sun. This 
makes them grow stiff and bushy. When the greenhouse plants are 
remoyed into their summer situation, I give the Salpialossiaes their 
last potting, and take them into the greenhouse, giving every day 
plenty of air, and I find they flower much finer for the previous 
exposure. 

8alpigloMiae9 will grow and flower in the beds of the flower-garden 
in a satisfactory manner, provided they are planted out from the 
pots about the 1st of June, in rich dryeoil^ and a sheltered situation; 
but in my opinion, and my success bears me out, the situation to 
show tliem to the greatest advantage is in the greenhouse, amongst 
Cockscombs, Balsams, Achimenes, Coccinea, and others, with some 
species of Ghloxinia. There they will flower in profusion, and with 
proper management produce seed in abundance. Their large and 
beautiful yellow purple, sulphur, lilac, white, and blue flowers, hand- 
somely smped and spotted with other colours, are exceedingly 
ornamental. 

I usually sow a little seed in September, for the purpose of having 
plants to bloom early the following spring and summer. As soon as 
strong enough to pot off singly, I do so into small sixties. I keep the 
plants through winter in a cool hut dry pit-frame, giving them an airy 
situation, so they are not drawn up weakly. Care is taken not to 
water over the tops during winter, or they will probably rot. In 
February I repot each plant, and use forty-eight-sized pots, a liberal 
drainage, and rich compost. These plants usually begin to bloom 
the first week in April, and continue in great beauty till the end of 
July, when the spriny-sown plants are beginning to bloom. Some of 
the smallest of the autumn-sovm plants may be kept in the sixty-sized- 
pots till the end of April, and then be turned out with entire balls 
into a bed or border in the flower-garden, giving a little protection 
overhead, if weather be cold, by a garden pot being placed over each 
during night. I have had magnificent beds of them blooming from 
May to October. A goodly number of varieties are exceedingly hand- 
some and interesting. The plants are usually from a foot to half a 
yard high. 


CYCLAMEN PEESICIJM. 

OBSEurnra one of your readers solicits information on the culture of 
this fragrant flowering plant, I applied to a friend who grows it 
extensively, and blooms it with much more vigour and profusion than 
I ever saw elsewhere, and he supplied me with the following par- 
ticulars* 


CYCLAMEir PEBHIOTJM. 


The FerHan Cyclamen is very easily injured by wet, and it cannot 
be kept in a state of vigour for any lengtli of time, unless it be kept 
quite dry during its season of repose ; and on this account the tubOTB 


SQOuld be taken up as soon as it has done flowering, and kept out of 
the ground, like the bulb of & Hue tulip, till the season for pWting 
(September) returoa. When the plant has done flowering, which 


will geueraUy be about May, the quantity of water anould be 
gradually diminished, till at last the earth becomes quite dry. The 
tubers should then be taken up, and laid, with the fibrous roots 
uppermost, to drv. When these have withered, they should be 
rubbed off, and the tubers kept quite dry in & warm place till the 
beginning of September. They should then be planted (care being 
taken not to bury the crown of the tubers), and regularly watered; 
being kept as warm as possible till the leaves have expanded, and the 
flower-buda have formed, when the plants should be placed in a cool, 
airy situation to flower. Where there is a hotbed frame, the pots 
in which the plants grow ma^ bo plunged in that; and where there 
is not, they should be kept in a warm room. It has been already 
mentioned that the tubers should not be entirely buried in the soil; 
in &ct, they should bo only lightly put in, the greater part appearing 
above the surface. The pots should he well orained, a layer two 
inches thick of broken pots, or, what is better, of cinders, being 
placed at the bottom. The soil should be loam, mixed with 
thoroughly decayed leaves, or part of an old hotbed. The planta 
should be regularly watered; twice a day when the weather is 
clear and dry, and once when it is moist or cloudy ; but the water 
should never be sufiered to stand in the saucers, the saucers being 
emptied as soon as the wat«r has run into them. When the leaves 
have fully expanded, the plants should be allowed as much air as 
the weather will permit, to prevent any danger of their damping 
off. 

To raise young plants, the seeds should be sown as soon as they 
are ripe, and the young plants should not be transplanted till the 
followmg April. They should be kept in a dry, warm, airy situa- 
tion, and have ve^ little water during winter ; enough to prevent 
the fibrous roots from withering ia all thej' require. In April the 
tubers should be taken up, without injurme the fibrous roots if 
possible, and replanted in separate pots, well drained, or in a bed 
in the open ground. The latter plan ia best where the situation 
is dry, as it strengthens them very much ; hut cara must be taken 
to cover them with a hand-glasa if the weather should be cold 
and wet, though in fine weather they should have aa much air as 
:i,i« jjj September the young plants should be taken up or 

'or the winter, and, if kept warm, and nursed carefully, 

probably flower the next apring. 
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AN EFFECTIVE AEBANGEMENT OF TEEES & SHEUBS. 

BY JL KOBTH-OOU^TBY LANDSCAPE OABDENEB. 

If Yews be planted in proximity to a mansion, for the sake of valu- 
able shelter trom bleak winds, they should not assume a prominent 
position, but should be interspersed with groups of Weymouth Pine, 
and others of recent introduction into this country, Baj, etc., and 
bo fiiced with Laurels of luxuriant growth. By such contrast, the 
gloom o£ their dingy leaf is relieved with vivid and glossy green ; 
or, if the contrast appear too strongi it may be mellowed by 
blending Portugal Laurel and similar new evergreens in an inter- 
mediate position. In short, the recommendation cannot be too 
frequently reiterated, to substitute a studied assortment of tints 
for tasteless indisonminate admixture. Let but the pictorial artist 
be permitted, or the amateur condescend, to transfer his prin- 
ciples of taste, the one from his easel, the other from his 
gallery, to occasional superintendence of English landscape gar- 
dening, and he would contribute to the production of a living 
vegetative picture, constituting incalculable improvement in style, 
and commanding inevitable commendation trom the spectator of cul- 
tivated taste. Nay, pleasure-grounds thus constructed would excite 
universal admiration, aud impart universal gratification. Picturesque 
effect, copying and harmonising with natural scenery, elicits plea- 
surable emotions, even in such as '^know not why and care not 
wherefore." But for accomplishment of such an important de- 
sideratum, science must be suffered to acquire unlimited confidence, 
in exercise of control; while prejudice must cease to plead for 
senseless "custom, more honoured in the breach than in the ob- 
servance." An individual proprietor, or a public association, might 
rest assured of the anticipation of a result decidedly warranting the 
experiment. 

In introducing the topic of evergreen trees for formation of a 
foreground, it may strongly be recommended, while collecting per- 
ennial foliage of every species, to permit each variety of the beau- 
tiful Hollies to predominate. Single or combined, from elegance of 
shape, delicacy of leaf, and duration of mantling, they cons^tute an 
embellishment almost unparalleled, yet too frequently neglected. Of 
faster growth than the evergreen Oak, it attains expansion competent 
to the gratification of the painter's eye, with not less certainty, in the 
ordinary calculation of life's duration, to please and profit pos- 
terity. It should, then, on various accounts, abound in the proximity 
of a decorated mansion, blended with masses of Bay, backed bv 
Deodores Cedars, Cypress, Yew, and Pinaster, and faced with 
Laurel, Laurustinus, Portugal Laurel, Privet^ Phillyrea, Arbutus, 
with other flowering or variegated shrubs. 

In similar relative situation, but in prominent advance from trees 
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and imblossomed shrubs, flowering evergreens should invariably rank. 
Defying " the icy fang and churlish chiding of the winter's wind," 
the gay, cheering, precocious Laurustinus anticipates the lingering 
arrival of an English spring. Tenacious of florage and permanently 
retentive of foliated decoration, it is entitled to numerical predo- 
minance over every blossoming shrub. Qj seaaonable intervention 
and flowering profusion it compensates for temporary diipinution of 
ornament, in other component ingredients of a shrubbery, thus 
transferring to nipping winter's gloom the exhilarating semblance of 
summer's embellishment. Productive of such interesting impression 
in pleasing the eye, it certainly merits conspicuousness by prominent 
position. % 

The ArlutM is a shrub peculiarly elegant and eligible, from per- 
ennial decoration, rapid growth, and superior beauty in shape and 
tint of leaf, from delicate blossom, and glowing benr. If suffered to 
remain unpruned, by gaining height, it becomes follow and leafless 
beneath, retaining, like other evergreens, only two years' leaves, 
except about midsummer, when the third year's are annexed, some 
weeks previous to the decay of the first. Jf not surrounded bv ever- 
greens more stunted in growth, for concealment of its lower leafless 
branches, it should biennially be deprived of a few long shoots, by 
application of the pruning knife, the shears being calculated to 
render a shrub hideously cabbage-poled. Any slurub judiciously 
pruned will retain resemblance of its natural form. Artificial treat- 
ment should be studiously disguised, and interposition of control be 
invariably concealed. 

The Phillyrea presents striking contrast to the g&y or gaudy display 
of flowering shruos, being characterised by singular chasteness and 
unobtrusive simplicity. It is of intermecQate tint, diminutive leaf, 
and moderate growth ; consequently is precisely adapted to an 
advanced positition. It will there present a striking contrast to the 
imposing glare of variegated shrubs, whether Holly, Aueuba, or others 
of similar class. Here, too, that lowly, yet cheering harbinger of 
spring, the Meaeremn should rank, interspersed with contemporaneous 
masses of Hepatica, snowdrop, crocus, red daisy, and other vernal 
flowers of the hardy herbaceous class. The Cypress is adapted, by its 
taper form and elevation, to relieve a structure. The Pyracaniha, 
Pomeyranate, Trumpet Pomegranate, White Jasmine — but paramount 
to all, the elegant ^IwnamA?— supply ornamental covering to a wall. 
In a sheltered nook, even these may be surpassed by the beauiiful 
single-blossomed Myrtle, From mildness of climate, it abounds in 
Devonshire, perhaps in no instance so luxuriantly as in the garden of 
the clergyman at King's Kerswell, where it acquires considerable 
size detached from a wall, as well as height when attached. The front 
of a house at Bishop's Teignton has long been covered to the top by 
Myrtles of forty years' growth, protected from the easterly wind by 
a wing, and from the westerly by an equal defence, with the advan* 
tftge of a southern aspect. I recoiled; being delighted with seeing a 
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brick wall, nine feet high and about a hundred yards long, entirely 

covered with these charming plants ; the beautiful neab evergreen 

foliage was remarkably pretty at all times, and during the summer 

there was a profusion of flowers. The plants did not require any 

Protection in winter, though the situation was in a northern county, 
'he garden was in an elevatei part of the grounds, and had a drg 
hoUom, The face of the wall covered had a south-eastern aspect, but 
well sheltered by adjoining plantations. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOILS. 

BY MB. WXLLIAH HEDGES, ST. JOHN'S WOOD, MIDDLESEX. 

It is now the opinion of some of our finest florists that a really 
sound loam, of velvety softness, composed chiefly of extremely fine 
dun-coloured silex, alumine, pale oxide of iron, and about six per 
cent, of chalk, all blended in such proportions by nature as perfectly 
to balance each other, is the staple earth of floriculture ; we may add, 
that a handful of such a loam, if taken up and pressed strongly 
together, will break and separate entirely on falling to the ground ; 
any strong-rooting vegetable, stove plant, pine-apple, melon, or flower 
shrub that does not require moor-soil, wiU flourish in it and be in 
health; but that if the loam be defective, it is far more^safe to 
employ two or three year-old leaf-soil, with a good quantity of pit- 
sand, and occasionally some heath-mould, making up by pressure of 
the hand what the soil wants in solidity. In this soil all the Gloxinias, 
the Pelargonia, Calceolarias, Fuchsias, and many other plants, will 
grow freehr with deep verdure of foliage ; but it must never be per- 
mitted to become quite heart-dry and parched. I may add, also, that 
the Thunbergias will prosper in it, though not to such an extent of 
broad, deep foliage as in true peat. The mention of this word 
demands immediate explanation. Peat is now in the mouth of every 
one, as " bog-earth" was thirty years ago, and it occurs in all the 
pages of floriculture ; but in no one instance is it correctly used, nor 
do the parties employing the term intend what they express. P/eat 
is a short, easy word, and being used conventionally, passes for the 
heath-soil, or moor-earth, of Bagshot Heath, Wandsworth Common, or 
Hampstead Heath — the top spit, in a word, of a heath-common; 
which consists almost entirely of white, silicious sand, say 90 per 
cent., with some black vegetaole remains of heath or short grass, and 
decayed twigs ; the Prussian tests (ferro-cyanurets of potassa and 
soda) detect in it also a trace of iron. But peat, true peat of the 
turbary or peat bog, is a very compound substance, more approaching 
to a sodden marl than anything else. It was thus described by 
Davy : — " The earthy matter of peats is uniformly analogous to that 
of the stratum on which they repose ; the plants which have formed 
them must have derived the earths that they contain from this 
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stratum. Thus, in Wiltshire and Berkshire, where the stratom below 
the peat is chalk, calcareous earth abounds in the ashes, and very 
little alumina and silica. Thej likewise contain much oxide of iron 
and gypsum, both of which may be derived from the decomposition 
of the pyrites (sulphur and iron) so abundant in chalk. Different 
specimens of peat that I hare burnt, from the granite and schistose 
soils of different parts of these islands, have always given ashes 
principally silicious and aluminous," etc. 

A specimen of very old Berkshire peat, exposed twenty vears to the 
air, was of close texture and grey-black ; not a particle of sand could 
be seen in it. "When broken and comminuted, Thunhergia alaia 
throve in it with a luxuriance that nothing could surpass. But peats 
are not to be trusted ; therefore we must apply to leaf-mould and 
heath-soil, to bind which a tenth or less portion of finely powdered 
pipe-clay (which consists of pure alumina and some silex extremely 
fine, if we mistake not) might be blended with safety and effect. 

Of leaf-mould, one of the best adjuncts to the potting department, 
a good deal ought to be said and understood. Were it possible, we 
would always reject beech-leaves and laurel ; the former, because they 
contain much chalk, and the latter because they decompose unkindly. 
But when we talk of leaf-mould, we infer the gradual decay of a wood 
pile, where all the twigs, amputated boughs, and leaf-clearings of the 

Eark and shrubbery are collected. Thus we obtain the decomposed 
ark as well as leaves, and in the course of three or four years pro- 
cure ample store of vegetable earth, in three stages of laboration. 
The first and oldest, an unctuous substance, like old peat, rather 
brown, the very representative of humus, just fit to go into the earth. 
The second, screenings of the mass, abounding with much of the 
same soil, with a considerable portion of half-reduced twigs and stalks. 
This should stand the seasons of another year. The third, a quantity 
of the latter substances, and but little reduced vegetable earth. 
Leaves alone do not produce, by decay, a mould so valuable, nor yet 
so tractable, as does the wood-pile; therefore we recommend the 
latter. The quite-reduced three year-old mass incorporated with two- 
thirds of silver sand forms an excellent substitute for heath-mould. 


EEMAEKS ON AEAIJCAEIA IMBEICATA. 

BT MB. JAHXS SMITH, K. B. 

ft 

This venr mag^iificent and ornamental tree not having been noticed 
in your Magazine, I forward you some remarks upon it, with a view to 
promote its more general introduction in the grounds and plantations 
adjoining to or surrounding the residences of our nobility and gentrv. 
That the Arauoaria imbricata is one of the most interesting hardy 
trees that is at present cultivated in British gardens will be at once 
admitted by all who have any idea of its characteri or had an oppor- 
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tunitj of inspecting a good-sized plant, such as that in the Boyal 
G-ardens at Kew. The native country of the Araucariay is the Andes 
of South America. It is found in large forests in the mountains 
Caramiyida and Naguellenta, in Chili. The general aspect of this 
part of the country is rocky, and in some parts hoggy. The latter 
circumstance is owing to the abundance of snow and rain which falls 
in these regions. The Corcoyado, a mountain in the vicinity of 
Chiloe, is said to be studded from its foot to the snow line with this 
beautiful tree ; it has attracted the attention of various travellers, 
but none has invested it with more interest than Dr. Poeppig, whose 
notice of it, in his travels in the Peruvian Andes, as quoted in the 
companion to the Botanical Magazine^ is very interesting, and will 
well repay a perusal. Prom this paper I make the following quota- 
tion : — " When we arrived at the first Araucarias, the sun had just 
set, still some time remained for their examination. What first 
struck our attention were the thick roots of these trees, which were 
spread over the stony and nearly naked soil, like gigantic serpents, 
two or three feet in thickness ; they are clothed with a rough bark, 
similar to that which invests the loity pillar-like trunks of from fifty 
to two hundred feet in height. The crown of foliage occupies only 
about the upper quarter of the stem, and resembles a large depressed 
cone. The lower branches, eight or twelve in number, form a circle 
round the trunk ; they diminish till they are but four or six in a 
ring, and are of more regular formation, all spreading out horizontally, 
and bending upwards only at their tips. They are thickly invested 
with leaves, that cover them with scales, and are sharp pointed, above 
an inch broad, and of such a hard and woody texture, that it requires 
a sharp knife to sever them from the parent branch. The general 
aspect of the ^ra»<»iria is most striking and peculiar, although it 
undeniably bears a distant family likeness to the Pintts^ of our 
country." The same interesting writer, in describing its properties 
and uses, says, '^ .vhe Araucaria is the Palm of those Indians who 
inhabit the Chilian Andes, from latitude 37^ to 48^, yielding to 
those nomade nations a vegetable substance, that is found in the 
greater plenty the farther they recede from the whites, and the 
more difficult they find it to procure com by commerce. Such is 
the extent of the Araucarian forests, and the amazing quantity of 
nutritious seeds that each full-grown tree produces, that the Incfians 
are ever secure from want. A single fruit (Cahez — a head) contains 
between two hundred and three hundred kernels, and there are fre- 
quently twenty or thirty fruit on one stem. The kernels are about 
the shape of an almond, but double the size ; towards the end of 
March the cones drop from the trees, and in the vast forests which' 
they form, the seeds strew the ground in great quantity. They are 
often brought to Valparaiso for sale, and hence the occasional im- 
portations of small packages to this country. The seeds are, how- 
ever, mostly baked, or are otherwise too old to vegetate after reaching 
this country. The Araucaria inibricata is one of the hardiest of 
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eyergreen trees, certainlj not less so than the Scotch Fir. I have 
seen plants of it which have stood without injury for twelve suc- 
oessiye winters. I refer to the exposed and solitary situations in 
which ornamental trees are usually placed. The sexual organs are 
produced on distinct plants, that is, the same tree does not produce 
both fnale and female flowers ; the height of the female tree is 
reckoned at about one hundred and fifty feet, that of the male about 
fifty feet. To persons who have room and opportunity, we do not 
know of a more interesting and noble object than the Araucaria, 
It thrives, too, in the open air, without any protection, even in the 
northern climate of Scotland, so that all doubt about its hardineis 
is now removed. 


DESIGN FOE A FLO WEE GAEDEN. 

BY THOMAS BVTGEB, £SQ. 

Thb garden herewith delineated, it will be perceived, has two princi- 

Sal entrances, one on the east side and the other on the west ; small 
oorways are also shown at the south-east and south-west comers. 
The irregular border at the south, having a northern aspect, is in- 
tended for American plaats, with a grass verge to continue on to the 
entrances on the east and west. On the north of these entrances the 
borders are intended to be furnished with choice hardy shrubs, parts 
of which may be devoted to such as have been acclimatized, and such 
as require a warm and sheltered situation. The pond in the centre 
should be furnished with a handsome foxmtain, and if a good supply 
of water should be available, the four oval basins might also be orna- 
mented with fountains of various devices, such as dolphins, etc. The 
circles, two at each end, are intended for statues or vases, and the 
circles in the scrolls might also be furnished with statues, which 
would have a considerable effect by way of embellishment. The por- 
tions of grass, it will be seen, are dotted with shrubs, which should 
be of the most choice kinds. Should orange trees be introduced 
into the conservatory during the winter they can be placed on the 
grass, between the shrubs, during the summer, when their appearance 
would add much to the beauty of the garden. The wall borders, one 
at each end of the conservatory, are intended for handsome choice 
creepers. The semicircle at the north part of the conservatory may 
be fitted up for a sitting or reading apartment, over which there may 
be a dome with stained glass. Sites may be fixed upon in various 
parts of the garden for covered seats or alcoves. 


BALSAMS IN THE OPEN AIE. 
When we once take a thing in hand, we never give it up till there 
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is no hope. We hare great affection for Balsams, and we advise 
every Society that pretends to encourage flowers, to give prizes for the 
best pair, or four, or half dozen of these very beautiful subjects. To 
produce these in perfection, we all know there should be plenty of 
neat, light, air, moisture, and good rich soil, and that all these cannot 
be secured without glass structures of some kind; but we have 
regretted that so beautiful a flower should be beyond the reach of 
the humble gardener, and, in fact, confined to those who had gj*een- 
houses or stoves, hotbeds or pits ; and this present season of 1855 we 
determined to see what could be done in the open ground. We have 
raised some in heat, and after a month under glass, set the pots out 
of doors — these have come to perfection. They have grown strong, 
healthy, bushy plants, far better than anything exhibited at the best 
of the shows ; some sown on a warm border out of doors, but totally 
unprotected, have grown as handsome, but not so large, nor were they 
so forward ; it is only necessary to attend to watering, shifting to 
larger pots as soon as the roots reach the side, and placing them to 
get all the sun, all the air, and the most vigilant care in watering. 
And now for a few hints as to management. As soon as they show 
their buds on the middle stem, let them be picked off constantly, 
until the side branches grom out and show theirs ; then merely pick 
off the largest buds as they come forward, until all the forwardest 
buds on the middle stem are the same size as the forwardest on the 
side stems, when they may be allowed to bloom, and the flowers wilt 
come all over the plant and alike in size. But all this time they must 
be constantly shifted to larger pots, as soon as the roots reach the 
sides of those they are growing in. When you sow on the open 
border they wiU not be up tiU May, and they may be potted, first, 
four or five in a four-inch pot, close to the side ; in this they may 
grow till they have half a dozen leaves, when they must be potted 
singly in the centre of four-inch pots, keeping the seed-leaf an inch 
above the soil. When the roots reach the side, put them in six-inch 
pots, from those to eight inch, and if you like to keep on, go to ten 
inch, and a foot. There is no limit to the growth of a Balsam when 
we have all the means at hand ; but, out of doors, they should be 
allowed to flower as soon as the buds can be got alike in size all over. 
We have some hundreds of Balsams, not more than twelve or fifteen 
inches high from the pot, quite a foot across, and in full bloom all 
over, that have never been under glass since their first potting off in 
single pots, and we have now convinced ourselves, that in fine seasons, 
they make finer objects out of doors than any we saw all the season culti- 
vated under 6:lass and exhibited at shows. If, when they are coming 
into bloom, there were at hand the means of shading, the flowering 
season would be greatly prolonged ; and if very heavy rains come on, 
the plants should be protected, if possible ; btit curs' had all the rain, 
sun, and wind, and were nevertheless goo^. We have mentioned 
these circumstances to show that people who have no glass may 
cultivate the Balsam with success, and we have no less than eighteen 
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reej distind; Tarieties to speak &om, not one of which haa anffered 
liom the weather of the preeent Besson. The moBt remarkable 
of these are a scarlet flake, aa double and fully as large as a 
Carnation; a purple fiake on a pure white ground, and a white ground 
speckled all oyer with minute sptaahes of rich purple — theae three 
we^have had two years, but ao difficult to seed, in consei^uence of their 
doubleDOBB, that we have not had till this season a grain more than 
we wanted, but they are fine additions. They will enrich our ptu^ple 
and led classes very much. 


LINN^Alf LESSONS OP BOTANY. 

The twelve mMn tenns of Botany : — 1. On the outside of the Prim- 
rose a ffre^i sort of cup ie seen, in which the oolowed part stands as 
an egg does in an egg-cup. Tbis the learner must call the jfoio«r-c»p, 
but botanists call it by the Greek name — Calyx. 

2. Within this flower-cup, or calyx, which may be cut off to show 
what it contains, is seen the coloured part of the flower — the part, I 
mean, which is yellow in the Primroee, blue in the Violet, and red 
in the Bose. Tne learner may call this coloured part the blossom, 
but botanists call it by the Latin name — Corolla, 

3. The blossom, or corolla, may now be cut off, when it will be 
seen in the Primrose to be of one piece, while in the Bose and other 
flowers it ia of several pieces or leares. The learner may call each 
of thepiecea a flower-leaf, but botanists call it a — Fetal. 

4. Within the flower-leaf, or petal, in the Primrose, five small 
bodies may be seen standing round in a circle, with little tips some- 
what shaped like a barleycorn, though not nearly so large, and a 
slender stalk to support these. Bach of the five small bodies the 
learner may call a male, but botanists call it a — Stamen. 

5. The male part, or stamen, as we have seen, has two parts, the 
under part and an i]j)per part. The learner may call the under part 
the stalk, but botanists call it the — Filatnent. 

6. The learner may call the upper part of the male the tip, but 
botanists cidl it tbe — Anther. 

7. When tbe tip, or anther, of tbe male is broken, or bursts, as 
it always doea of itself as soon as it is ripe, a coloured powder is 
seen, which the learner may call the tip-dust, but botanists call it — 
Tollen. 

HL, the corolla, and the stamens toe all cut away, 
le flower alone will remiun on the top of the stem. 
a: may call the female, but botanists call it the — 

' pistil, may be said to consist of a base, a middle, 
se of, tbe pistil is always more or less bulged out; 
ling the seeds, the learner may call it the teed- 
1 call it tha—Oeary. 
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10. The middle of the pistil the learner may call the pillar, but 
botanists call it the — Styh. 

11. The top of the pistil the learner may call the summit^ but 
botanists call it the — Stigma, 

There is only one more term which I shall mention at present, 
and which applies to a peculiar sort of leaf, sometimes, according 
to the sort of plant, found on the flower-stem, often at the base of 
leaves, and sometimes surrounding fruits as the calyx does the corolla. 
This, which botanists call by more than one name, according to its 
situation, I shaU, for the ease and convenience of the learner, call the 
Scale. 

It will make it easier for the learner to master these dozen terms, 
to consider the several parts as placed in five circles, one within the 
other. 

The dozen terms having been got perfectly, by going over 
them once and again, as well as the order in which the parts of 
the flower are placed on the five circles, the learner may next be 
taught how to find the class in which any fiower is ranked by 
Linnaeus. 


HEATING GEEENHOUSBS WITH GAS. 

Fous years ago we made some remarks on this subject, and suggested 
its adaptation in connection with the hot- water system. Soon 
afterwards the principle was tested. A gentleman in London had a 
large room warmed by means of hot water, conveyed in three-inch 
bore piping, the water being heated with gas, which succeeded most 
satisractorily. 

Since that time we have had many inquiries about it, and replies 
have been sent by post, stating '* several small greenhouses had been 
furnished with an apparatus, the water being heated by means of 
gas ; and during the last severe winter, the structures could be kept 
at seventy degrees of temperature throughout the night." 

Being recently informed that some improvements in this mode of 
heating the water with gas had been made by a gentleman in London, 
we availed ourselves of the privilege to see its construction for the 
purpose of heating a medium-sized lean-to greenhouse, and the 
proprietor informed us that it now answered every purpose he 
desired, and that the average cost of the gas during wmter was only 
twopence halfpenny for twenty-four hours. The apparatus consists of 
water tank, boiler with ring jets underneath, and the usual threcrinch 
bore pipes, flow and return, which are fixed along the front, end, and 
back, under the stage. This improved apparatus was constructed by a 
person in London, and at a veri/ reasonable cost. 

The advantages of using gas are several, viz., there are not any 
coals used, nor the annoyance of a cloud of smoke, or any dust arising 
from ashes to cause the pores of the leaves of plants to be choked up 
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Ib«n<with. It is also readily applied for heating the water, and with 
the kind of boiler used it ie quickly done, acd any person can set it 
in operation. If the weather be Bevere, the gas can (to any degree 
rr'quired) he kept burning through the night, and thus the tempera- 
ture may be kept up to any beat desiiable, without risk of injnry 
resulting in any way. 

There ifl not a necoBBity for a late attendance at night, or early in 
the morninp, to keep up the heat, as is BO frequently to be done when 
coal or cinder tirea are used. Nothing can be more convenient and 
easy than this eystem of heating with gas; its cheapness and clean- 
liness are additional advantages. 

It is known that attempts have been made to heat greenhouses 
with yat-warmed pipes instead of hoi water, but it did not succeed, as 
it was found the gas escaped through the pipes inside the house, and 
the plants were damaged in proportion; but in the system we advo- 
cate, the small water-tank, DoiJer, access to light or stop the gas, 
and a zinc pipe to admit of any fume from the gas to escape, are best 
placed in a case, or shed, outside the house, so that no injury can 
arise from the gas fumes. ■ 

The same principle of heating will be very suitable for pit-frames, 
conservatories, and other plant structures. 


HAEDT CONTFBE^. 

Let us fancy what a change the whole face of this country will 
undergo when the splendid Arauearia imbricata, the graceful Deodar 
Cedar, and the many &ie Conifene of diderent sorts and various 

hahits, wiU be luxuriating in the same natural beauty as in their own 
native homes. The great fear with many is, that they are not suffi- 
ciently hardy to withstand the seventy of our winters, but we 
believe this is an objection, in many eases, without reason. With the 
uncertainty that always exists about the proper management of plants 
introduced from oountries but slightly explored, it is no wonder that 
a fear of failure should possess the minda of many. When we think 
of the tropica, we suppose that all vegetation there must be exposed 
to a bright sky and intense heat. But in such countries, the range 
of vegetation, naturally adapted for each locality, progresses as the 
range of temperature, from the sultry valleys to the frigid top of the 
mountainB, extends. Therefore it requires some little experience to 
change of circumstanoes to the constitution of the plant. 
I more or less in inlancy require, to a certain degree, a 
nursing. If it is expected that they should be able to 
out injury, the trying vicissitudes of our climate in a state 
, this 18 unreasonable, for they usually will not do so, until 
acquired some strength and growth to establish themselves 
independent of protection. To confine the roots in a pot, 
dunged or covered to the rim in the soU, without Airtiier 
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proteetion duringthe winter, is not giyin^ the new arriyals a fair 
chance to live. The roots being conmied m the pot (as the soil in 
some winters in frozen six or eight inches deep) Decome frozen, and 
consequently suffer. To give them a fair chance for their lives, it is 
necessary to protect them while in pots, and for a season or two after 
they are transplanted to the situations where thev are to remain. 

Another important consideration is the situation to be selected, 
that it should not be too much exposed nor yet too sheltered ; but a 
situation where a good growth may be made sufficiently early to 
mature the wood before the nipping frosts appear is best. How that 
should be done is best explained on the general principles applied ta 
the acclimatizing of plants. "No practice that we can adopt will 
change the nature of a plant ; but we may be able to influence its 
susceptibility so far by good management, as to enable it the better to 
withstand the many atmospheric changes to which it may be ex- 
posed. The soil being well pulverized and raised into mounds, 
about the middle of May, when all danger of frrwt is over, is the 
best time for removing them from the pots into tho open ground, 
where they are to remain to ornament the pleasure-^ound scenery or 
park views. The object in planting them on mounds is to produce a 
good drainage for the roots ; the pulverized soil being mulched or 
covered with the mowings from the pleasure grounds, or with any 
other litter that is always very easily procured in summer, wiU pre- 
vent evaporation, and the moisture in the soil will be retained for 
the healthy vegetation of the roots. During the summer, when the 
days are long, the sunlight powerful, and the temperature high, the 
force of vegetation is excited to produce luxuriant growth. As the 
season advances, the days become shorter, the sunlight less powerful, 
and the temperature lower ; a change is produced in the system of 
the plant, and it gradually subsides into a comparatively torpid state. 
As the leaves depend upon the influence of heat and fight for their 
excitability, for the proper elaboration of the sap and for their healthy 
perspiration, when these influences are diminishing the plant is 
approaching to that state of rest in which it is best able to withstand 
the severity of the winter ; but if the roots are not in a proper state 
to correspond with the atmospheric influences acting upon the leaves 
and branches, that balance of power between root and branch so 
necessary for healthy vegetation is unequal, and consequently un- 
favourable results may be expected to follow. Although roots may 
be said to be never entirely inactive, nevertheless their action will, 
in a great measure, depend upon the active vitality of the leaves. It 
is principally by the action of the leaves that the roots are excited 
to absorb nourishment from the soil, but when the power of the 
leaves to perspire watery matter, and to absorb the nutritious gases 
supplied by the atmosphere, ceases, the roots gradually and in less 
quantities absorb aqueous solutions from the soil, to supply the waste 
produced in the system during the summer and autumn growth of 
the plant, and to collect a store of organizable matter to supply the 
demands of the leaves and branches the following spring. 
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When the roots are surrounded with a superabundance of water, 
in badly drained soils, they absorb it in immoderate quantities, the 
vessels of the plant become gorged, the tissues lax, and the whole 
system disorganized ; then they are most susceptible of injury from 
frosts. It is for such reasons advisable to pl^t them in open or 
exposed situations, where their growth would be gradually arrested 
bv the coldness and other atmospheric influences of such situations. 
The truth of the principle is proved by the fact, that in severe 
winters the more exposed the plants have been grown the less they 
suffered, and that, on the contraiy, the more they were sheltered, 
without being protected artificially, the more severely were they 
injured. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

167. BoxrvABDiA Houtbaka. — A very handsome plant, of bushy 
habit, and a profuse bloomer. The flowers are of a more brilliant 
scarlet than either lecantha or eoecinea. It is a valuable acquisition 
for bedding purposes, much superior to any other of the genus. This 
grown in contrast with the new white-blossomed B, hngiflora^ pro- 
duces a charming effect. Both are rapidly increased by pieces of 
the roots, an inch long, being placed flat on the surface of silver 
sand in a pot, then covered about a quarter of an inch, and 
placed in a hotbed frame, or similar suitable place ; they strike root 
quickly. 

168. Eheum ACXJMINATTTM. Nat. Ord.Potyyond?. — This is the com- 
mon Rhubarb of Sikkim Himalaya, specimens of which are in the Boyal 
G-afdens at Kew. It never grows more than three feet high, and has 
very broad leaves. In its native places it grows among rocks, brush- 
wood, etc., at from 9000 to 13,000 feet above the level of the sea. It 
produces a large panicled head of flowers, of a bright 2?osy red purple ; 
very showy. (Fi^, in Bot, Mag, 4877.) 

169. Phtgelitjs Capensis. Nat. Ord. Scrojphularia. — This very 
handsome ornamental flowering plant is a native of Caffreland, at 
Witbergen, on the sides of streams, where it was recently discovered 
by Drege. Its appearance is that of a magnificent JPentsteman, 
growing from two to three feet high, shrubby below, but herbaceous 
above, like the Pentstemon gentianoides and its varieties. The flowers 
are borne in large, spreading, branchy panicles of a pyramidal form. 
Each blossom fannel-tube-shaped, two inches long, slightly curving 
upwards, of a rich red-scarlet, yellow in the inside. Its brilliant 
flowers in panicles, rising near a yard high, produced in such pro-, 
fusion as to render it very ornamental, and highly meriting a place in, 
every flower garden or cool greenhouse. It is supposed to be as 
hardy as the Pentstemon. (Fig: in Bot, Mag, 4s881.) 

160. BiLLBEBOiA BHODOGYAiTBA. The Uuc and red Billbergia, 
Tat. Ord. Bromeliaceof. — Probably a native of South America, where 
lis genus abounds. They are fine plants for our stoves, elegant 
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and interesting. Its pine-apple plant-like leaves grow about fifteen 
inches long, of a dark green tinged with purple, with slight white 
lines crosswise, and the terminal part of the leaves are of a pretty 
yellow-green. The flowers are produced in a capitate thyrsus, 
clothed with numerous rose-coloured bracts below the olossoms. The 
flowers are about two inches long, rose coloured in bud, but when 
perfect, tvhitef which gradually passes into blue at the tips. It was 
received at the Eoyal Gardens at Kew &om Belgium. {JB^i^. in Bot, 
Mag. 4883.) 

161. Salvia aspebata. Nat. Ord. Lahiata, — Isaac Anderson, 
Esq., of Maryfleld, near Edinburgh, received seeds of this species 
from Cashmere. It grows about two feet high, erect. The flowers 
are borne in long spikes, of a greenish- white, each blossom is about 
an inch long, and about as much across the front, i^i^f- in Bot. 
Mag, 4844.) 

162. Ntmph^a BoucHEAKA. Nat. Ord. iVy«»/)*<»a{?c«.— An hybrid 
raised between N, Ortgiesiano-rubra {N. D^oniensis of some) and 
j^, lotus. The petals of the flowers are of a beautiful light rose 
colour, with a centre of broad golden-yellow anthers. Each blossom 
is about eight inches across. It requires the usual stove temperature, 
and merits aplace in every collection of this section of plants. {Fig, 
in M, Van Uoutte's Flore des Serres, 1033.) 

163. Vestia ltcioides. Nat. Ord. Solanaoea Nlcotianea, — A 
very neat, erect, branchy, shrubby, greenhouse plant ; a native of 
Chm, and abounds at Valparaiso. It was long ago introduced into 
our own couiitry, but is not generally seen in our greenhouses ; how- 
ever, when properly grown, it ranks with the most elegant. The 
leaves are about an inch long, and half that in breadth, very neat. 
The flowers are produced in terminal racemes^ drooping, similar to 
the common Puchsias. Each blossom is of a funnel-tube-shaped form, 
with a five-parted limb (front of flower), an inch and a half long, 
and the limo an inch across, of a pretty yellow colour. It merits a 
place in every greenhouse. {Fig. in Flore des Serres, 1033.) 

164. BHononENnBOK bosalba. — An hybrid obtained &om B. cau- 
casicum-venustum. It forms a neat shrub. The flowers are large, 
bell-shaped, spreading widely with the five front se^ents ; the 
tubular part is about an inch long, and the five-parted hmb two and 
a half inches across ; of a beautiful bright rosy red, with a pure white 
edging, the tube being white also. Very neat, and requires to be in 
the cool greenhouse or pit-frame dunng winter. The leaves are neat, 
oval, and about three inches long. {Fig. in Flore des Serres, 1038.) 

165. Gesnebia Douolassii (variety verticillata of our English 
gardens).— An excellent figure of it is given in the Flore des Serres, 
1030. The flowers are produced in a terminal cymose head; the 
one figured had sixty-two blossoms in a single head. Each tube- 
shaped flower is an inch long, of a rosy red colour, streaked and 
spotted with dark crimson. It is a beautiful variety, and merits a 
place in every stove. It increases freely by seeds. 

166. Kjs^pjfebla botunda. Nat. Ord. Zjw;?i^cra(?e«.— It belongs 
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to a genus of curiouB plants, a tiove herbaceous, and, like the CrocuSy 
the flowers spring up and bloom before tho foliage appears. Each 
flower rises from four to six inches high, and ia somewhat in form 
like the Autumn Crocus, or between it and the i>M pernca. The 
flowers are white and rosy lilac, streaked with a deeper colour; 
each blossom about three inches across ; they are powerfully fragrant, 
perfuming the air for a considerable distance around. It has been 
termed the Hothouse Crocus, being therein what the Crocus is 
to our outdoor floral collections. It is a native of the East Indies, 
and blooms for some time during spring and summer. It may be 
had in bloom at every season, by giTing the plants a due rest, re- 
potting and introducing some into the stove at successive times. It 
is a most lovely plant, and deserves a place in every stove. It was 
introduced into England many years ago, but is rarely to be seen at 
the present period. It may be purchased at a low price. (-Fi^. in 
Flore des Serres, 1041.) 

167. BiLLBEBOiA LrBOXiAKA. Nat. Ord. BromeUaee^B. — ^Was 
discovered in Brazil, in the environs of Rio de Janeiro, by Libon, the 
naturalist. It is of medium habit, blooms freely, and very handsome. 
The flowers are produced in spikes ; the bracts are a rich orange* 
scarlet coloiu*, very ornamental. The iuhe^haped blossoms are two 
inches long, the lower half irAiV^, and the upper portion a rich Hue, 
The colours contrast beautifully. M. Tan Houtte has plants of it. 
It merits a place in every collection of stove plants. (J^- in 
Flore des Serres, 1048.) 

168. MoMOBDiciL CHABAyruL. Nat. Ord. Oucurhitacea. Syn. 
Bahamina indica, fructu majore flavescente. Asnara indica. — It was 
originally from the East Indies, but succeeds well outdoors in the 
warmer parts of Europe, similar to the Gourds, etc. The growth of 
the plant and its appearance very much resemble our Wild Bryony of 
the hedges, and must have a similar support or trellis. The flowers 
are a pale yellow colour. The fruit is egg-shaped, four inches long, 
and the entire surface much warted ; it is of a beautiful orange colour. 
When the fruit is fully matured the point of it splits into three equal 
divisions, which extend nearly to the stalk, they then spread out 
widely, and three rows of somewhat round, large, pulpy, pericarp-like 
substances appear ; they are of a rich blood colour, and produce a 
striking contrast with the orange exterior of the fruit. It is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting plant, and in its fruit-bearing condition very 
ornamental. It would be an object of admiration for the mixea 
flower-bed or a trellis. {Fig, in Flore des Serres, 1047.) 

169. DiBG^A LOBUiiATA. Nat. Ord. Qesneriacea. The JDireaas 
\re a section from the Qesnerias, comprising such as G, hulbosa, etc., 

11 of which are natives of Brazil. The D. lohulata has large heart- 

haped leaves, and the numerous flowers are borne in a large bitchy 

ymose panicle. Each blossom ia about one and a half ioch long, of 

rich scarlet colour, and very ornamental. It may be procured 

jf M. Van Houtte. (^Fig. in Flore des Serres, 1042.) 
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170. DiBc^o-Q-ESiTBKiA ptJBPtJBEA. Syn. G.purpurea, — The leaves 
are very large, heart-shaped. The flowers are produced in a large 
terminal cymoae panicle, containing sixty or more blossoms. Each 
flower, wide tube-shaped, is two and a half inches long, of a deep 
rosy purple, beautifully streaked and spotted with deep maroon- 
crimson. It merits a place in every stove. (Fiff^ in Flore des 
Serres, 1046.) 

171. SciLLA. N-A.TALEKSIS. Nat. Ord. Ziliacea. — This handsome 
species is supposed to be a native of Fort iN'atal, from whence it was 
introduced into the establishment of M. Van Houtte. The flowers 
are produced in an upright racemous spike, nine or more inches long. 
Each blossom is about three parts of an inch across, star-shaped, 
white tipped with pale blue. {Fi^, in Flore des Serres, 1043.) 

172. Catalpa Bungei, for the first time in Europe, has bloomed 
at NeuiUy, in France, during the past season. It forms a small tree- 
like plant, with handsome foliage. The flowers are produced in large, 
terminal, branchy panicles. Each blossom is short, tube-shaped, with 
a broad divided limb (face of ifc), a greenish-yellow. The inside, as 
well as the divisions, are beautifully spotted with brown. It was not 
injured in the least by the severe weather of last winter. 


BEIEF EEMAEKS. 

HoBTicuLTURAL SociBTY OP LoNDON. — The Oouucil of the Horticultural Society 
have resolved, as appears by the following statement, to revert to the old system of 
enlarged Exhibitions in London ; and it is some consolation to know that under this 
system the Society attained its greatest success. It is understood that in consequence 
of this resolution, a large part of the hothouse collections will be immediately disposed 
of, so as to reduce the expenses of the Garden, and leave additional funds available for 
the encouragement and reward of horticultural skill. — 

" Horticultural Society of London, 
"21, Regent Street, Oct. 23. 

*' In the Annual Keport, made by the Council at the last Anniversary, the attention of 
the Fellows was directed to the very serious fact that, during the three previous years, 
the income of the Society had been unequal to its expenditure, and that as much as 
£1230 had been added to the debt during the year 1854-5. At the same time, a hope 
was expressed that the causes which brought about so large a deficiency would prove 
temporary. 

*' The Council have now, however, with very great regret, to report that this hope 
has proved fallacious, and that the debt will have been found to be again considerably 
increased before the close of the present year, if the present establishments of the 
Society are maintained in their integrity. 

" It has been annuaUy shown by the printed Reports that the principal source of 
income, since the year 1833, from which the garden has been maintained, was the Exhi- 
bitions there, the net produce of whieh was as much as £3024 in the year 1844. This 
fund has been gradually diminishing. In 1853 it was £1714, in 1854 only £455, and 
in the present year, instead of yielding any increase, the Exhibitions have been pro- 
ductive of a loss estimated at about £300. 

** After giving this subject the best consideration in their power, and consulting 
Fellows upon whose judgment they are disposed to rely, the Council have arrived at the 
conclusion that the (xarden Exhibitions will not be profitable in future. The distance of 
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the ritOatioii from the metropolis deten visitors from Kpairivg to ChiswidE as formerlfy 
when no similar meetings were held in places of more readjr access. Nor can it be 
doabted that the proximity of the great GjYemment (tardea at Kew, accessilde as it is 
by railway and water, and with whose attractions it is hopeless to contend, annually 
renders the Society's Oarden of greatly diminished interest. Under these circunstances, 
the Council hare no altematiye bnt to reduce the latter establishment within very 
narrow limits, if not to relinquish it altogether ; and, at the same time, to realize some 
at least of the valuable property accumulated there towards liquidating the debts of the 
corporation. 

** The history of the Society clearly shows that it was in its most floorishing state in 
the year 1821, at which time its operations were confined to the encouragement of 
horticulture by rewards, and the publication of its Transactions, to exhibitions in London, 
to the distribution of seeds, etc., obtained from its correspondents, and to the mainte- 
nance of a small and unexpensive garden. The subsequent enlargement of the Society's 
undertakings, successful as they have been for a time, have ultimately proved beyond its 
resources ; but the Council hope, and confidently expect, that by reverting to the old 
system of 1821, the Society may be restored to its former prosperity ; and by restricting 
themselves to the encouragement of its original objects, its utility and popularity may 
be maintained undiminished. 

" The Council are now engaged in a carefiil consideration of the manner in whick 
these great changes can be best effected, as well as of the alterations which may, be con- 
sequently necessary in the rate of subscription of the Fellows. Immediately after their 
plans shall have been matured, they will be submitted to the sanction of a General 
Meeting. In the mean time, in order not to lose the present season, the Council have 
ordered an immediate sale of stove plants — ^the continued cultivation of which, even 
through the ensuing winter, would cause a needless increase of the Society's debt — 
and of some other portions of the corporation property, such as Herbaria, etc., which 
can be disposed of without detriment to the efficiency of the Society. — John Lindlet, 
Vice-Secretary." 

The best Dahlias sent out in 1855. — Besi Sue: Pre-enUnetU^ rich plum 
purple. Annie, beautiful lilac. Agineourt, pretty rosy purple. Lord Bath, dark 
maroon. Ruby Queen, bright ruby. Nigger, nearly black. 

2nd. C<94fat;^, bright crimion. JS^prcM, blush, delicately edged with IQac. Espartero, 
bright red. Ooldamith, fine clear yellow ; Ladg Folkstoney yellow-buff, tipped with 
red. Bote Unique^ bright rose. 

3rd. Admiral Dundas, buff tinged with salmon. Constancy, yellowish-buff, very dis- 
tinctly tipped with red. Diadem, dark maroon. Dr. Beed, dark plum. Glenlyon, 
reddish orange, shaded with buff. Boyal Sovereign, yellow. 

^ Best Fancy Dahlias : Miss Frampton^ blood red, tipped with white. Baron AU 
derson, scarlet, tipped with white. Comet, purple, scariet and white. Hiss Herbert^ 
creamy lilac, tipped with white. Surpriser, maroon, tipped with white Imperatrioe 
Xhigenie, white, edged with purple. 

New Seed linos proved in 1855. — Orange Perfection ; this is a vivid orange, of 
medium size, excellent in all its qualities, and the best seedling of the year. Bessie, an 
excellent yellow, and been proved two seasons. Lord Palmerston, a rich deep scarlet, 
and a noble back-row flower. Lollypop, superb form, a salmony-bnff, above medium 
size, and very attractive. Mrs* Wheeler, rather below medium size, very compact, a 
rich red, of fine form. Duchess of Wellington, good form, well up, great depth, and 
above the medium size, petal scarcely as good as desirable. Miss Burdett Couita, 
shaded fown colour, good substance, excellent cup petal, and medium size, very pretty. 
Qrand Saltan, a dark maroon, almost black ; it has not first-rate qualities, but still is 
valuable for a stand. Yellow Beauty y excellent form, and compact flower. Shaded 
Model, rose, shaded with pink and carmine, and of good qualities. Cameleon, pretty 
primrose-yellow, sometimes tinged with pink at the edges, and very pretty. JEcUpse, 
dark purple, fine form, but by some not thought to be equal to Pre^emineni, which is of 
similar colour. 

The following seedlings of 1855 possess merit, but being shown under disadvantages, 
their real excellences may be much superior. Archbishop of Canterbury, durk purple. 
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CoTMtr, dark scarlet. Ladjf Uaglcm, orange-buff. Jtegindtd, sulphor, tipped with 
crimaoD. Lord Raglan^ orange^boff. Tyrian Prince, dark maroon. Many others 
have been exhibited, but were of inferior character. — J. W. Smith. 

Nbw Dahlias to comb out. — ^Napoleon, a salmon-baff, full size, compact, well 
made, rather of the Badgvil/e build, but infinitely better, splendid centre to the last, and 
good outline, colour quite new ; we saw many flowers. ^Eugenie, an indescribable rose, 
good in all its stages, and, like the above, very constant, because the eye is good to the 
last; we saw many blooms. Moty Duchesi is a vivid rose, and a compact useftQ 
flower of striking colour ; had we seen half a dozen equally good we should have given 
a higher character ; there was nothing wrong. *Mr8. Wheeler can be best described 
by saying it is the best model of a good Sir F. Baihwrst, but colour red or crimson, we 
believe (for we saw it by gas-light), an excellent thing on the first rank ; best of its 
class. *Prince89i one of the most lovely rose colours we have, perfectly new and very 
rich ; a bluish tint over a rich laky-pink ; good in all its points, and outline above 
average. *Perfeeiion, a noble orange, good in all its points, full size and very double ; 
oentre for a cupped flower very good, the best of its class. ^Duchess of Wellington^ 
silvery shade on a sulphury base, remarkably bright, very compact ; size under medium, 
but a striking model for a front row. Bessy , a good yellow, its only fault an inclination 
to a high shoulder ; a very bright and useful variety, petal slightly indented, but makes 
np well, and the centre well up to a flattish face. Yellow Beauty, not quite so good, 
the centre not so fiill up ; in other respects a good sound flower. Cameleon, another 
yellow, very full and compact, petal very slightly indented, aud appears to lose it as it 
ages ; centre rather depressed, but a useful flower, symmetrical, double, and of a good 
size. Corsair, rather rough outline, petal a little indented, centre not quite up, but 
very sound ; colour deep maroon red ; Wy be useful. Gfrand Sultan, an acquisition 
to the dark class ; petal papery, not velvety, rather rough in the outline, but well up, 
and symmetrical. Sebaslopol, blood red, rather coarse, good centre and symmetrical 
build, but inclined to flatness on the face. Captain Ingram, purply crimson, papery 
petal, and under part shows a little ; outline rather rough, but may be useful. En- 
chantress, a very beautiful, if a striped flower can be beautiful ; variety after the way of 
Qloire de Kain, which it beats in size and brilliance ; it is rather flat, but the best in 
its class. York, a rich lilac, badly grown, but not an unlikely flower in good hands. 
Miss Burdett Coutts, a sort of fawn colour, with darker under surface that shows a 
little ; far too open a flower for the present day, otherwise very symmetrical, and a good 
centre. Mr, Eyres, a perfect little model of a purple flower ; certainly under size, but 
very pretty. 

All those marked with asterisks we should have if we could, whether we had others 
or not, for they are novel and good ; the others, however, are faithfully described. 

Of last year's Dahlias, Ablet's Incomparable and Fort Wine, which came out at 
five shillings each, are in the first rank of last year's flowers. — G. Glennt, Lloyd's 
Newspaper. 

Rbmarbs on the blue-flowjsbed Hydrangea — Noticing the diflerent matters 
mentioned in the Cabinet that have been employed — some with varying success and 
others failing entirely — to cause the Hydrangea to have blue flowers, I forward the 
method I adopted most successfully. My compost consists of one-half chopped turfy 
loam, and the other equal portions of fibrous peat-soil, and small bits of charcoal. In 
potting, I give a free drainage made of the roughest pieces of turfy peat and charcoal 
about four inches deep ; having shook off nearly all the old soil, I repot, in a carefiil 
manner, with the above compost. The plants grow very vigorous, producing very 
superior heads of bloom ; but what proves the most gratifying is, the blossoms become 
of a beautiful vivid blue. 

Cbocuses in Pottebt. — (An Amateur Lady Ghirdener). The pots you allude to are 
of various forms, as hedgehog, bell, pyramidal, etc., each of which has a saucer of 
proper form. The surface of the pot (say one in the form of a bell-glass, such as is 
used to placed over cuttings, or the old-fashioned bee-hive) has several rows of round 
holes, each hole about three parts of an inch across. A light soil is used, as rotten leaf- 
mould with a portion of loam, and a sprinkling of moss in it, to bind the entire together. 
The pot being placed with its mouth upwards, a bulb is placed in each of the then 
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lowest tier of holes, and a gmall portion of moss is placed to prevent soil being seen at 
the oatside ; then soil is filled in, somewhat firm, as high as the second row of holes ; 
thej are properly filled with other bulbs, and moss and additional soil given. This coarse 
is pursaed tUl the whole is done, then the bell-shaped pot is turned over, with its mouth 
downwards, into the saucer. Water can be poured over the surface of the pot, which 
will enter the holes ; or if desirable, the pot can be turned up, and water be given at 
the mouth of the pot. After being planted, place them in a cold pit or frame, and if 
required to bloom early keep the lights closed, or place them where there is a UtUe more 
warmth. A succession may be had by placing some in a cool situation, and introducing 
them in due course. Crocuses do not like extra warmth, and the soil must be kept 
moist- 

Forests ov Java. — ^In Junghuhn's ** Travels in Java" we find an account of the 
remarkable forests conipletely covering an ancient volcanic moutain (Manella-wanzie), 
over 9000 feet high. The woods near the summit have a very peculiar character. One 
of the most frequent and conspicuous trees is TAibaudia vulgaris, the trunks of which 
here attain enormous thickness, some as much as ten, others eight, most above six feet 
in circumference. Affected by the exposure of the elevation, they are gnarled, curved, 
and abundantly branched at a height of three to six feet from the ground, their branches 
being very much contorted, and spreading widely. ThibautUa rosea and GauUheria 
leucocarpa (fifteen feet high) , Photinia itUegrifolia (twenty-five t o thirty feet high), 
Gnaphalium javanicum, fukd Vireya retuaa, are other characteristic plants; but LeptO' 
tpermum javanicum, with its white-spotted dome of leaves spreading over the Virsga^ 
or a Gnaphalium and Hedea sqtdorrosa, creeping far and wide among the trunks and 
branches of the other trees, are particularly striking. Scarcely a tree is found of which 
the trunk is not short and divided low down into numerous gnarled, curling, and most 
irregular branches. GChe Tree-fern Cgathea -oligocarpa, which rises fifteen or twenty 
feet high, straight as a dart, and bearing its radiating crown of fronds at the summit, 
becomes thereby the more conspicuous. Herbaceous Ferns are abundant, as also other 
Cryptogams, such as Fungi. But the most curious of this tribe are the Mosses {Hypna^ 
LesketB, etc.), which clothe the trunks and main branches of the trees with cushions a 
foot and more in thickness, exaggerating the monstrous appearance already given by the 
irregular, twisted mode of growth. They also cover the damp ground to such an 
extent, that the flowers of the Rhizanth, Balanopora elongata, parasitical in the roots 
here, can scarcely cut their way through. While the Mosses cloUie the trunks and main 
branches with their deep green cushions, heightening the gloom of the forest, the 
smaller branches and twigs are overgrown with whitish-grey Lichens (Usnem), flutteriog 
in the wind, and completing the character of such an ancient forest, hoary with time. 
— The Garden Compamon, 

DioscoBEA Batatas. — After what I formerly stated concerning this Yam, I think 
it no more than right to send you the result. It may be remembered that I had but 
one plant, a tuber about the size of a finger, or nearly so. It was started in the spring, 
in a very moderate heat, and when pushed a considerable length it was turned out (I 
have forgot the date, but not early). To give it depth of soil, which I understood 
to be a requisite, I raised a sort of flattish hillock on a garden border, and turned the 
plant out on the top of it. The stems were tied to a 8^ feet stick, but had no other 
care except on two occasions, when a soaking of water was given, to moisten the ground 
about it. About a week ago I dug up the plant, which had made two long tubers — 
about the size of two moderate carrots, only growing inverted, viz., the thick end 
downwards. I have weighed them, and I find their joint weight is 1 lb. 12 ounces; 
circumference round, where thickest, 6^ inche?. So much for facts — now for opinions ; 
mine is, that although it will neither rival nor supersede the potato, which no one can 
desire, yet, if grown to some considerable extent, it would be a very good auxiliary to 
that useful root. I am farther of opinion that it is not nice about quality of soil, but 
it seems essential that it should be deep. On digging mine, I found these lower extre- 
mities from eighteen to twenty inches below, the apper end forming a longish slender 
neck. Next spring I mean to plant a row of it. — Quercus. 

Bruouaitsia Knightii. — In the notices of new and select plants at Kew, the B, 
Knighiii is particularly recommended. Its dwarfish habit, free blooming, large, pure 
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white, doable penduloiu flowen alike rendering it an admirable plant for a conaervatorj or 
greenhouse. I procui'ed one, bat it does not succeed well in my greenhouse. What treat- 
ment does the plant require ? [Let the plant rest after the blooming is over, by only 
giving it water to keep the soil from being dust, and let it be In a dry situation, in a cool 
part of the greenhouse, or pit-frame — and only just preserve it from frost. At the 
latter part of February, prune back the last year's shoots so as to leave two buds on 
each, and place the plant where it will have an increase of warmth, and gradually 
increase watering. When the buds have pushed and shoots are an inch long, repot the 
plant ; take away a good portion of the old soil, and replace with well enriched compost. 
When the new shoots have become strong, then nlace the plant where it will have more 
air. £arly in June plunge the plant (in the pot) up to the rim, in the open ground in 
a sheltered sunny situation; attend to it with water, etc. About the last week in 
August, raise the plant up and place it in a warm situation in the stove or greenhouse, 
give it manure, water, etc., and it will soon come into bloom. The flowers are produced 
oiv the same season's young shoots. The same plant can be made to bloom twice in the 
yeai-y by giving it an early but shoH rest after blooming, and then placing it in higher 
temperature. It is an elegant flowering plant deserving every attention ; the blossoms 
are fragrant.] 

On BissKCTiNO Leaves. — ^In compliance with the wishes of A Subscriber and 
Admirer of Floricultural Botany I observe, that I have dissected leaves, calyxes, and 
capsules of flowers, by the following method : — " Cherries, Pear, Poplar, Ivy, Holly, or 
Maple leaves to be gathered in June or July, when the young leaves are at their fuU 
growth ; put them in an earthen pan, full of rain-water, as it wastes fill it np, but do 
not empty out any of the water. Some of the leaves will be ready to dissect in a 
month, and some not in less than two. When the external membranes begin to separate, 
then is the time to begin the operation. The leaf must be put in a fiat, white plate, 
with dean water : squeeze the leaf gently with the fiuger and it will open on one side, 
the green juice will press out ; then the two outward skins must be stripped ofiT, first in 
the middle and along the sides, where they closely adhere, and if an opening is made, 
they will easily come off: then wash tbe skeleton in clean water, and put it between 
the leaves of a book to dry. Pear and Holly have a double set of fibres, that must 
be separated with circumspection ; one set of fibres is more perfect than the other." I 
must observe that I was not able to procure rain-water for the greater part of the leaves 
I have dissected, and that I succeeded without. Box leaves I found to require to 
remain several months in the water. Some leaves of the Spanish Chestnut I once had 
for more than a year in water, and then was obliged to throw them away unchanged : I 
have not since been able to try them again. — I have now a query to propose. I have 
succeeded perfectly in dissecting the leaves and the floral leaves of the Lime tree, but the 
skeleton of the Lime tree leaves remains green, and no washing will bleach it. Perhaps 
some reader a£ the Cabinet will have the kindness to inform me how to bleach them, 
without injuring the fibre of the skeleton. The above is a dirty and not a very sweet 
job, but the admirable beauty of the skeletons, in my opinion, fully compensates for the 
trouble. — A Practical Lady Gardener, 

Milton's Mulbeebt Tbee. — The mulberry tree planted by Milton, in Christ 
Church garden, Cambridge, when he was a student there, still fionrishes. About six 
years ago the trunk, reduced by decay to a mere shell, was completely covered by a 
mound of earth, with the best effect. The old tree is now in luxuriant foliage, with 
abundant promise of fruit. — Cottage Gardener, 

On Ajuesican ob Mealy Biro. — Having a Chinese apple tree in my shrubbery, it 
had for two years become infested with the Mealy or American Bug. In order to 
destroy it, in February, 1842, 1 took a quantity of the finest brickmakers' clay from a 
brickyard, and carefully coated the tree over with it, as far as the insect infested it. 
This, by excluding the air from the insects, soon destroyed them. The coating came 
off by natural causes. I kept the diseased portions plastered over the entire year, and 
it so answered the purpose, that not a vestige of the insect has been seen since February, 
1845. — A, B.y Jndover. 

Peopagating Roses by Geafting on the Roots. — Mr. Mackenzie foreman in the 
gardens at Luton Hoo, in Bedfordshire (formerly the magnificent family seat of the 
Earls and Marquis of Bute), has succeeded admirably in propagating roses by grafting 
on the roots. The mode of procedure was as follows. Just as the buds were swelling. 
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he polled ap an old rose bash, cat off some of the strongest roots, and grafted them 

with grafts of the La Reine rose and some other similar good sorts ; he then potted i 

the grafted roots into small pots, leaving only two bads above the soil, and placed the i 

pots in a close, cool pit-frame. Now (Angnst) nearly all are nice flowering plants and 

the pots well filled with roots. 
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Floweb Garden. — The fine open weather has been fajonrable to the blooming of the 
Chrysanthemums in the open air. Where the flower beds require to be ornamented aftex 
these flowers are cut off, provision must be made by dwarf kinds of evergreen shrubs in 
pots, such as Laurustinus, MahoniaSy Box, Rhododendron, etc. Tulips, JnemoneSf etc., 
not yet planted should be done immediately. The single varieties are highly orna- 
mental as early spring flowers. Any spring-flowering plants should now be planted, 
such as Gentianella, Hepatica, Draba, Aconites, Crocus, etc. 

Florists' Flowers. — Auriculas, Polyanthuses, etc., must be protected from oyer- 
head wet, and have all air possible in dry weather. In severe dry frosty winds, protect 
from such. Keep the soil just moist. Carnations, JPicotees, etc., require similar atten-' 
tion. Pinks, in beds, keep soil pressed properly around the stems. A few sticks 
pricked among the shoots prevent the plants being tvristed off. So in reference to 
Pansies. Beds of Hyacinths, Tulips, etc., require attention in protection, should 
weather be severe ; the surface, too, carefully stirred. Ten-week Stocks, Mignonette, 
etc., in pots for spring flowering, should be kept free from frost, and not be overwatered. 
Fuchsias, and tender Roses, etc., in open beds should have mulch over the roots. Pro« 
tect the stems, etc., of any tender tall-growing Roses or other plants, with branches of 
evergreen firs, yew, furze, etc. Protect newly planted tender shmbs over the roots, 
and from being twisted by wind. Sweet Violets plant in every direction near walks, 
rooms, etc. ; especially have plenty of the lovely varieties of Crocus, Snowdrop, etc., 
near the house. Protect Chrysanthemums from frost, or the suckers will be injured by 
frost. Hollyhocks now planted bloom much more vigorous than if delayed till spring. 
Hotbeds, etc., for forcing flowers should be prepared. Suckers of Roses should be 
taken off, and Roses should be planted, if they are to bloom well next season. Dahlia- 
seed must be kept secure from wet, the roots too from being injured by frost or damp, 
so as to be mouldy. 

Forcing- Stote. — ^The ornamental and fragrant flowers for winter decoration, 
should regularly be introduced, such as Roses, Oesnerias, Heliotropes^ Corrceas, 
Cinerarias, Cactus, Mranthemums, Scarlet Oeraniums, Gardenias^ Hyacinths^ Crocuses^ 
etc. (See lists in calendars of former volnmes.) 

Greenhouse. — Only give as much water to this class of plants as wHL just keep the 
soil moist (not wet), and let it be given in the morning. Admit air freely, so as only to 
keep frost out. Do not allow Chrysanthetnums done blooming to remain longer, or 
suckers will spindle up. Camellias must not be allowed to become dry, or the flower- 
buds will drop, let them be kept moist. "Where there are clusters of flower-bnds, thin 
them, so as to leave only one at a place. Cinerarias are liable to be attacked by green- 
fly; if they become so place them in a frame closed, and fumigate with tobacco. 
Pelargoniums for exhibitions next season must not be forced forward, but kept stiff. 
Such as fill the pots with roots should be put into a size larger. About the end of the 
month, stop the leads of longest shoots, to make them throw out laterals. Do not crowd 
the phmts. (See articles on culture of in previous numbers.) Calceolarias must not 
have much water ; shoots vrill often have roots protruding underneath, such should be 
potted off. Verbenas in frames must be kept near the glass, have plenty of air, and be 
careful not to over-water them. Bricas, Spacris, Azctleas, etc., require an airy situation, 
only protect from cold east or north winds. Plants that have extended as far as 
desirable should havethe leading shoots stopped. The greenhouse ^ould be ornamented 
with Chinese Primroses, Cinerarias, etc. Do not allow the surface of the soil to be 
crusted, or covered with moss, but let it occasionally be stirred ; this very much pro- 
motes the health of the plants. Pots that become green are injurious, excluding air 
from the roots, clean them. Only have just as much fire as will keep out frost, and 
dry up damps. 
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remarks on . . 
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8 
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Mildew, remarks on 
Mirbel, Dr. M., obituary notice of . , , _ 
Moss a protective material from frost 243 
November, floral operations for ., 295 
October, floral operations for . . 271 
Orchids, remarks on . . . . 168 
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Passiflora Decaisneana, remarks on 1 
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Pelargoniums, on bedding out in pots 249 
engrafting.. 12,159 


Pinks, on impregnating and raising 
from seed . . . . . . • • 

Pisonia tree, remarku on the , 
Plants, cause of coloaring in 
" climbing, remarks on 
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' in windows, culture of . . 
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■ '■ on drying specimens of . . 
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seasonal growth of 

PceonieSy Mootan, introduced from 
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on the propagation of . . 
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295 


Poinsettia pulcherrima, on 

Pomegranate, remarka on . • 

Pots, drainage for 

Primroses, Chinese, renarki on S3, 1^ 

Red-spider, oq the destmction of. . 246 

Bhododendrona, on budding and 

grafting . . • • - • 4 

hf brid, a few words on 301 

Rose, double yellow, remarks on . . 193 
— monstrosity of a •• ..40 
■ remarks on the . . . . 298 

Roses, on raising from seed . . 189 

■ root propagation of 65, 143 

Roumelia and Bulgaria, notes on the 

vegetation of . . . . . . 64 

St. John's Wort, on the oommon . • 45 
Salj^gloBsis, remarks on . . • . 306 
Salvia splendens, culture of ..171 

— — remarks on . . 193 

Schizanthus Hookerii and retusus, 

culture of . • . . • • . . 9 
- retuBus, remarks on . . 55 


Seedling plants, on the early flower- 
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Seedling plants, on the early flower- 
ing of . . . , . . . . 

Seeds, on the germination of 
September, floral operations for . . 
Shrubbery, remarks on planting a 
Shrubs, on transplanting . . 
Soils, observations on . . . . 

Solanum Jasminoides, culture of . . 
South|Sea Islands, gardens of 
Species, on distinction of . . 
Sterculia gutta, on . . . . . . 46 

Stove-plants, on the propagation of 246 
Succulents, compost for . . . . 222 

Sugar-cane, remarks on • . . . 70 
Sumatra, the flora of . . 1 1 1, 172 

Tallow-tree of China, on the . . . 29 
Tan, on rotten . . . . • • 46 

Thrip, on destroying . . 245 
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Walliloweni, on the propagation of 173 
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Willow, the weeping . . . . 134 
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NEW AND SELECT PLANTS NOTICED. 
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Abietf Jeioenais 
— — Kaempferii 
Abatilon insigne 
Acaciaa, apeoiee 
Achimenes, Dr. Hope 
■ Edmond 6oiatier 

Edward Otto 

— • gigantea . , 

picta,var. Hillii 


t • 


■• • 


129 


- Koezlii 


• • 


* • 


• • 


a • 


• . 


Adenocalymna comoauni 
iEchmea raucroniflora 
Akebia quinata 
Albnca Oardenii . . 
Aloe obscnra 
Alonsoa Warsoewiczii 
Annuals, choice new 
Anoxeatnm asperulum 
Aphelandra Porteana 

variegata 

Arctotis grandiflora 
Ardisia acuminata . • 
Astroloma spleodens . . 

Azalea indica, Bealii hybrida 

' — - Eulalie Van Qeert 

■ varieties 
vittata punctata 


Begonia roagnifica 
— Natalensis . . 

^lurophylla . . 

: varieties 

Ver«cha£feltiaoa 

zeylanioa . . 

Berberis Bealii 


▼ar. planifolia 


>japonioa . 
JNenberti 


• • 


Besleria ardens 
Bilbergia Liboniana 

■ — marmorattt 

rhodocyanea 

■ vindiflora 

• Wetherelli 

Blandfordia flammea 
Bolbophyllum lasianthum . - 
Bomarea pudibnnda 
Boavardia Hontteona \\ 
Brownea grandiceps 
Cselogyne plantaginea 
Calathea metallica . . \\ 

— pardina . . ' ' 

Calyptraria hsmantha 
Camellia, varieties 


129 


26 

266 
88 
131 
180 
180 
180 
289 
35 
292 
63 
60 
240 
176 
36 
203 
62 
289 
87 
87 
179 
63 
241 
20 
292 
90 
18 
153 
176 
177 
37,63 
293 
292 
266 
176 
129 
20 
J 30 
314 
202 
312 
266 
61 
20 
61 
154 
312 
81 
3/» 
163 
J 53 
154 
130 


Campanala primnliBfolia .. • .. 290 
Caana Warscewiozii .. 128,177 

Catalpa Bungei 315 

Catasetom incurvum . . . • 85 

Cereos giganteos 75 

Cbamiedorea elegans (mas) • • J 76 

Chimonanthus fragrans . . . . 87 
Chcetogastra Lindeniana 155, 202, 249 
Chorizema superbom . . . . 18 

Cinerarias, new varieties . . . . 33 
Clerodendron foetidara . . . . 290 
Columnea Schiedeana . . . . 290 
Convolvnlns althseoides, var. argyras265 
Crescentia macrophylla . . . . 17 
Cryntomeriajaponioa viridis .. 266 
Cuphea eminens .. .. 174,291 

Datura humills 55 

Desfontainia spinosa . . 266, 273 


Dianthns alba nigricans . . 
Didymopanax splendid um . . 
Dioscorea batatas .. .. 
Dipladenia aoaminata 
— atropurpurea 
Harrisii 


r t 


293 
153 
52 
.. 34 
.. 290 
34, 137 
.. 63 
315 


• • 


Diporidium arboreum 

Dircseo-Gesueria purpurea 

■ lobulata 314 

Dombeya viburnifolia .. ..129 
viscosa 130 


Dracsna terminalis 
Drymonia villosa . . 
Embothrium cocci neum 

' ferrugineum 

— ^— — lanceolatum 
Epacrii), varieties . , 
Epipogon Graelini . . 
Eremurus spectabilis 
Erica, species 
Escallonia peterocladon 
Eugenia Ugni 
Franciscea macrantha 
Fuchsia, Mrs. Story 

;• Queen Victoria 

Fuchsias, new varieties 
Garcinia Mangosteen 
Genetyllis macrostegia 
— — — pulcbra . . 
tulipifera 


• • 


.. 35 
241, 290 
.. 177 
.. 266 
.. 266 
36, 130 

.. 17 

267 

36 

34 

266 

18 

161 

161 

33 

176 

185 

292 

200 

60 

49 


• • 


• • 
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Geonoma corallifera 

Gesneria Donckelaarii 

Douglasii 289 

verticillata .. 313 

flavescena 289 
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Geineria Merkii 289 

Gilia corenopi folia, Tar. caraea-lu tea 265 

dianthioides . • . . 291 

Gloxinia Don Pedro . . . . 1 78 

Doc d'Oporto .. ..178 

erecta csrulea . . . , 292 

f;randi8 . . . . 292 
inoata .. 292 

— — inarmorea . . . . 292 

■ Princesse de Pnifae 19 

— ■^— Tarieties . . . . 97> 130 

GoDocalyz pulcher . . .. ..174 

Helianthemum taberaria . . . • 249 
Helleboras^ varieties .. •• 91 

HolcQB saccbaratus . . . . 65 

Hoya lacunosa • • • • 34 

Hypocyita graoilia . . . . 63 

Iimene amancaes . . . . . . 18 

Izora odorata 36 

JasmiDam nadiflorum . . . . 37 

— pubeacens . . . . 37 

Juttioia speciosa . . . . • • 37 

Kempfera rotunda. , . . . . 321 

Lacacna bicolor .. .. .. 19 

LsUa purpnrata • • . . 18 

Lamonrooxia grandiflora .. ..174 

— — — rhinantifolia . . . . 175 

Laurelia aromatica . . . . . . 266 

Lavatera maritima . . . . . . 2()2 

Leptodacylon Californicam . . 266 

Lilmm siiperbam .. .. ..241 

Loasa Schlimii 175 

Lobelia Ghiesbrigbtii . . . . 19 
Locheriu magnifica * . . . . 202 
Lopezia maoropbylla . • • . ISO 

Lychnis grandiflora . . . . 87 

Sieboldii 73 

Lysimacbia Lescbenaultia.. .. 87 
Manettia bieolor . . . . 36 

Maranta Warscewiczii . . . . 292 

Meyeana erecta 268 

Momordica charantia . . . . 322 

Monocboetam eosiferum .. ..175 

' ' umbellatam . . . . 20 

Mosa zebrina 292 

Nandirola lanata . . . . . . 154 

Nematanthus Morellianus.. .. 130 

Niootiana fragrans 240 

Nympbea Amazonam .. 17 

■ BoQcheana . , 321 

OdoDtoglossum macnlatum . . 291 

Onoidiam incanrum . . . . 17 

Orchids, species . . . . 129, 131 
Ortosipbon spicatus .. ..154 

Papaver aurantia 203 

' nadicaule, var. croceum flore 

pleno 241 

Papbina cristata . . . . . , 88 

Passiflora Decaisneana 1 

Pelargoniam hedercefoliiini, vor. 

Kermesinnm . • . . . • 18 
Pentarapbie Cubensis . . 35 

Pentas camea, var. rosea . . . . ' 87. 
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Petunia, Anna Panlownaj.. .. 179 

Aurora . . . . . . 1 79 

— Belle de Jour. . . . . 1 79 

Dr. Wurtb 180 

■ Ermesinde . . . • . 180 

Floretta 180 

Phlox, Queen Victoria . . . . 267 

PhygflBlitts capensis . . . . 320 

Quadria heterophylla . . . . 267 
Quercus pedanculata, var. filicifolia 19 

Betinospora ericoides . . . . 267 

Rheum acuminatum . . . . 320 
Rhododendron arboreum, var* spe- 

cioaum . . . . . , . • 19 

CMifomicum ., .. 201 

— ^— ciliatum . . . . 90 

Keysii .. ..291 

— Madame Wagner . . 293 

— — — rewsum ., ,. 201 

— — rosaalba ,. .. 321 

Rosa viridiflora . . . . . • 267 
Williams's evergreen climb- 
ing 90, 267 

Roses, new rarieties . . . . 61 

Sabbatia campestris .. ..178 

Salvia carduacea . . . . 268 

— - asperata . . . . • • 313 

— Boemeriana . . . . . . 267 

Sciadocalyx Wamcetriczii . . . . 63 

Scilla Natalensis 323 

Scutellaria scarlatina .. ..175 

trianaei .. .. .. 175 

Siphocampylus pnlcbellos . . .. 175 

Stanhopea Devoniensis • . • . 59 

Stiffltia chrysantha 130 

Stipbelia tubiflora . . . . . . 36 

Stre^tocarpus Gardenii . . . . 201 

' ~ polyanthus .. ..179 

Siylopborum dipbylium .. ..241 

Talinum polyandrum • . • . 60 

Tecoma spectabilis . . . . 176 

Theopbrasta longifolia .. ..130 

Thermopsis barbata . . . . 241 

Thyrsacanthus barleroides . . 88 

— ^— — rutilans • • . . 63 

■ Schomburgkianus •• 179 

Tradescantia Martensiana 1 79 

— — fuscaia . . . . 129 

Trichodesma zeylanicum . . . . 17 

Trichopilla coccinea . . . . 178 

Tropffiolum Chaixianum •• ..178 

— — chrysanthum .. ..175 

—— Lobbianum tricolor .. 178 

Massiliense .. ..178 

' Naudinii .. ..178 

. Triompbe du Prado . . 1 78 

Tydiea amabilis .. .. ..154 

elegans . , . . • . 154 

— — gigantea . . . . . . 59 

Vestia lycioides . . . . . . 323 

Viola capillaris • . . . 87 

Wellingtonia gigantea . . 42 

Warrea discolor . . 6u 
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